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Preface 


In the certificate of incorporation, the most significant 
words used to describe the purpose of this Association read 
“to promote the improvement of theological education.” 
Since 1918 this organization and the conference which pre- 
ceded it have provided a meeting place for the discussion of 
problems relating to theological schools and their work, and 
since 1938 maintained a list of institutions accredited on the 
basis of standards set by the Association. The AATS is the 
body recognized by the National Commission on Accrediting 
as the agency for the accreditation of graduate schools in 
which students are prepared for Christian ministries. From 
the beginning it has included schools (colleges) in both 
Canada and the United States. 


Its membership, described in the constitution on pp. 49-55, 
consists presently of 90 accredited and 37 associate schools. 
Most of the schools in the U.S.A. and a majority of those 
in Canada which require for admission an A.B. or its 
equivalent from an accredited college belong to the Associa- 
tion. 


This bulletin is the Association’s handbook. In Part I 
are (a) the lists of members, officers, and members of the 
various commissions by which the Association carries on 
its business, (b) its standards and various statements about 
matters of common interest, and (c) its constitution and 
bylaws. Part II is the record of the twenty-fourth biennial 
meeting. The addresses delivered at this meeting will be 
published in the autumn number of the Association’s quar- 
terly journal. 


“To promote the improvement of theological education,” 
as will appear from a study of these documents, is a com- 
plex, difficult, never-ending, constantly changing enterprise. 
The work will best be forwarded by those who understand 
it well. The Association therefore seeks wide circulation of 
this bulletin and its other published or mimeographed 
materials, copies of which may be obtained by addressing 


The American Association of Theological Schools 
in the United States and Canada 
934 Third National Building 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 
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THE LIBRARY 


Insert in AATS BULLETIN 26 
to replace p. 1 beginning para. 2 to p. 4 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
ACCREDITED MEMBERS 


December 11, 1964 


Accredited members are those schools recommended by the Com- 
mission on Accrediting after due examination of their academic stand- 
ards in the light of the Association’s standards for accrediting and 
elected by the Association. 


The letter ‘““N” appended to the name and address of an institution 
with a number following refers to a notation for the meaning of 
which the list on pp. 15-19 may be consulted. 


The list of accredited seminaries is subject to change yearly. The 
accredited members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, as of December 11, 1964, are as follows: 


Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Kentucky 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California 

Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 

Bethany Theological Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 

Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio N9.1 

Biblical Seminary in New York, New York, N.Y. N4.2 

Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Brite Divinity School of Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina, California 

Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan N9.3 

Candler School of Theology of Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas 

(Chicago) Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois (Educational program at Maywood and Rock 
Island) 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York 

College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 
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Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri N5.3 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 

Drake University Divinity School, Des Moines, lowa 

Drew University Theological School, Madison, New Jersey 

Duke University Divinity School, Durham, North Carolina 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn- 
syivania 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri 

Emmanuel College of Victoria University, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada N1.1 

Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, 
Texas 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, Ohio 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California 

Garrett Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

General Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

(Gettysburg) Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Mill Valley, 
California N1.1 


Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana N1.2 
L2 


Hamma Divinity School of Wittenberg University, Spring- 
field, Ohio 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 

Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Howard University School of Religion, Washington, D.C. N1.2 

Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado 


Saciadeey omtsak ge Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia 


Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada N1.1 

Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina 


McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


McGill University Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, . P.Q. 
Canada N1.1 ; 


McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Illinois 

Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart, Indiana N4.7 

Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, 
Missouri N4.8, 6.1 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
N4.1 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin N1.1 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary School of 
Theology, New Orleans, Louisiana N1.1, 4.2 

North Park Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota N1.1 

Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 

Perkins School of Theology of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas 

(Philadelphia) Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

(Philadelphia) Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Phillips University Graduate Seminary, Enid, Oklahoma 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

Saint Paul School of Theology—Methodist, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia 

School of Theology at Claremont, Claremont, California 
N11.1 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 
N1.1 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina N1.1 | 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary School of 
Theology, Fort Worth, Texas N1.1, 4.2 

Trinity College Faculty of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
N9.2, 9.3 , 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 


United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 

University of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois 

University of Dubuque Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 

University of the South School of Theology, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee 

Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 

(Virginia) Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in 
Virginia, Alexandria, Virginia 

Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 

Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C. 

Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan 

Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 





MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


he American Association of Theological Schools, an association of 
institutions devoted to education for the Christian ministry, has two 
of members: accredited and associate. Institutions should 
in their catalogues, bulletins, and publicity the exact type of 
membership which they hold. 


\ 


\ ACCREDITED MEMBERS 


Accredited \members are those schools recommended by the Com- 
mission on Accrediting after due examination of their academic stand- 
ards in the light of the Association’s standards for accrediting and 
elected by the Association. 


The letter “N” appended to the name and address of an institution 
with a number following refers to a notation for the meaning of 
which the list on pp. \15-19 may be consulted. 


The list of accredited \seminaries is subject to change yearly. For 
the latest information one should write to the Executive Director. 


\ 
The accredited members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, as of July 1, 1964, are as follows: 


\ 
Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Mas- 
sachusetts 
Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Kentucky 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School) Berkeley, California 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Hayen, Connecticut 
Bethany Theological Seminary, Oak\Brook, Illinois 
Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio N1.1, 9.1 
Biblical Seminary in New York, New 
Boston University School of Theolo 
chusetts 
Brite Divinity School of Texas Christian \University, Fort 
Worth, Texas 
California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina, California 
N1.2 
Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan N9.3 
Candler School of Theology of Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia - 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas 
(Chicago) Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois (Educational program at Maywood and Rock 
Island) x 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 
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ork, N.Y. N5.2 
, Boston, Massa- 


\ 





Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California 
Colgate\Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky 
Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri N5.3 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 
ity Divinity School, Des Moines, Iowa 
Theological School, Madison, New Jersey 
Duke University Divinity School, Durham, North Carolina 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 
Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri 
Emmanuel College Victoria University, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada N1.1 . 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, 
Texas N1.1 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, Ohio 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 
Fuller Theological Seminary, \Pasadena, California 
Garrett Theological Seminary, 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 
(Gettysburg) Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological 
California 
Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana N4.1 
Hamma Divinity School of Wittenberg, University, Spring- 
field, Ohio 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Howard University School of Religion, Washington, D.C. 
Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado 
Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, uisville, 
Kentucky 
Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia,\South 
Carolina 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 









eminary, Mill Valley, 
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Gill University Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, P.q. 
Canada Ni. 1 


Midwestern Baptist nifleologieal bana rere City, 
Miss uri N4. 8, 6.1 


New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary School of 
Theology, New Orleans, Louisiana N4.2 

North Park Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio 

Pacific School of Religion) Berkeley, California 

Perkins School of Theology of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas 

(Philadelphia) Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

(Philadelphia) Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Phillips University Graduate Seminary, Enid, Oklahoma 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

Saint Paul School of Theology—Methodist, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
fornia 

School of Theology at Claremont, Claremont, California 
N11.1 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
North Carolina 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary School of 
Theology, Fort Worth, Texas N1.1, 4.2 

Trinity College Faculty of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., C pads 
N9.2, 9.3 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 


n Anselmo, Cali- 
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United Theologival Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 
University of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois 
University of Dubuque Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 
University of the South School of Theology, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee 
Vanderbilt University Divinity 
(Virginia) Protestant Episcopal 
Virginia, Alexandria, Virginia 
Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, lowa 
Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, DC. 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michig 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Conrrecticut 









ool, Nashville, Tennessee 
eological Seminary in 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Associate members are those institutions in the United States and 
Canada, which, although not accredited, have met the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Association, have been proposed for associate member- 
ship by the Executive Committee, and have been elected by the 
Association. Those conditions are listed on p. 20. 


The list of associate members of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, as of July 1, 1964, is as follows: 


Acadia University School of Theology, Wolfville, N.S., 
Canada 

Anderson College and Theological Seminary School of 
Theology, Anderson, Indiana 

Anglican Theological College of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada 

Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine 

Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Illinois 

Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver, Colo- 


rado 

Crane Theological School of Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts 

Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Memphis, 
Tennessee 


Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Carolina 
Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, San J uan, Puerto Rico 
Gordon Divinity School, Wenham, Massachusetts 

Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury, North Carolina 
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Huron College Faculty of Theology, London, Ont., Canada 

Johnson C. Smith University Theological Seminary, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina 

Methodist Theological School in Ohio, Delaware, Ohio 

Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri 

New Church Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 

Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce, Ohio 

Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N.S., Canada 

Presbyterian College, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 

Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ont., Canada 

St. John’s College Faculty of Theology, Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada 

St. Lawrence University Theological School, Canton, New 
York 

St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alta., Canada 

Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary of Andrews 
University, Berrien Springs, Michigan 

Starr King School for the Ministry, Berkeley, California 

Union College of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

United College, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

United Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities, New 
Brighton, Minnesota 

Virginia Union University School of Religion, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Waterloo Lutheran Theological Seminary, Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada 

Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


GEOGRAPHICAL LIST OF MEMBERS 


CANADA 


Acadia University School of Theology, Wolfville, N.S. 

Anglican Theological College of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Emmanuel College of Victoria University, Toronto, Ont. 

Huron College Faculty of Theology, London, Ont. 

Knox College, Toronto, Ont. 

McGill University Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, P.Q. 

McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ont. 

Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N.S. 
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Presbyterian College, Montreal, P.Q. 

Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ont. 

St. John’s College Faculty of Theology, Winnipeg, Man. 

St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alta. 

Trinity College Faculty of Divinity, Toronto, Ont. 

Union College of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 

United College Faculty of Theology, Winnipeg, Man. 

Waterloo Lutheran Theological Seminary, Waterloo, 
Ont. 

Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont. 


PUERTO RICO 
Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, San Juan 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


California 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley 
California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley 
Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Mill Valley 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley 
Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo 
School of Theology at Claremont, Claremont 
Starr King School for the Ministry, Berkeley 


Colorado 
Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver 
lliff School of Theology, Denver 

Connecticut 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven 


District of Columbia 
Howard University School of Religion, Washington 
Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington 

Georgia 


Candler School of Theology of Emory University, At- 
lanta 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur 

Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta 
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Illinois 

Bethany Theological Seminary, Oak Brook 

(Chicago) Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, 
Chicago (Educational program at Maywood and 
Rock Island) 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville 

Garrett Theological Seminary, Evanston 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 

Meadville Theological School, Chicago 

North Park Theological Seminary, Chicago 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Oak Brook 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston 

University of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago 


Indiana 
Anderson College and Theological Seminary School of 
Theology, Anderson 
Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis 
Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart 


Iowa 
Drake University Divinity School, Des Moines 
University of Dubuque Theological Seminary, Dubuque 
Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque 


Kansas 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City 


Kentucky 
Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore 
College of the Bible, Lexington 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville 


Louisiana 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary School of 
Theology, New Orleans 


Maine 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor 
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Massachusetts 
Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre 
Boston University School of Theology, Boston 
Crane Theological School of Tufts University, Medford 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 
Gordon Divinity School, Wenham 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge 
New Church Theological School, Cambridge 


Michigan 
Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary of 
Andrews University, Berrien Springs 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland 


Minnesota 
Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul 
Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Min- 
neapolis 
United Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities, New 
Brighton 


Missouri 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 
Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves 
Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City 
Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City 
Saint Paul School of Theology-Methodist, Kansas City 


Nebraska 
Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont 


New Jersey 


Drew University Theological School, Madison 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton 


New York 


Biblical Seminary in New York, New York 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester 
General Theological Seminary, New York 

St. Lawrence University Theological School, Canton 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
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North Carolina 


Duke University Divinity School, Durham 

Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury 

Johnson C. Smith University Theological Seminary, 
Charlotte 


Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake 
Forest 


Ohio 
Bexley Hall, Gambier 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus 
Hamma Divinity School of Wittenburg University, 

Springfield 

Methodist Theological School in Ohio, Delaware 
Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce 
United Theological Seminary, Dayton 


Oklahoma. 
Phillips University Graduate Seminary, Enid 


Pennsylvania 


Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 

(Gettysburg) Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg 

Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem 

(Philadelphia) Divinity School of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Philadelphia 

(Philadelphia) Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 


South Carolina 
Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia 


South Dakota 
North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 


Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Mem- 
phis 


University of the South School of Theology, Sewanee 
Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville 


Texas 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin 
Brite Divinity School of Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, 
Austin 
Perkins School of Theology of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary School of 
Theology, Fort Worth 
Virginia 
(Virginia) Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 
in Virginia, Alexandria 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Richmond 
Virginia Union Unversity School of Religion, Richmond 


Wisconsin 
Nashotah House, Nashotah 


STATISTICS 
ENROLLMENT 
1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 
Accredited 
Schools’... .4eriseee? 16,481 17,554 18,105 17,229 17,591 17,164 
Associate 
Member Schools ... 4,073 3,146 2,983 2,747 2,875 2,722 
TOTALS ..... 20,554 20,700 21,088 19,976 20,466 19,886 


GRADUATES IN 1963 


B.D. M.R.E. M.A. Ph.D. 
S.T.B. Th.M. Th.D. 


Th.B. S.T.M. S.T.D. 
Accredited Schools ......,.... 3,641 242 455 201 
Associate Member Schools .... 575 10 24 8 
TOTALS S. 0 o.c8 2 een 4,216 252 A479 209 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 
1956 1958 1960 1962 1964 


Accredited Members ......... 79 82 82 84 90 

Associate Members .......... 43 A2 40 Al 37 

Affiliated Members .......... 2 3 4 4 
TOTALS. aoe some 124 127 126 129 127 


OFFICERS, COMMITTEES, AND COMMISSIONS 
1964-66 


President 


OLIN T. BINKLEY, President, Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Vice-President 


JOSEPH D. QUILLIAN, JR., Dean, Perkins School of 
Theology of Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas 


Secretary 


Louis H. GUNNEMANN, Dean, United Theological Semi- 
nary of the Twin Cities, New Brighton, Minnesota 


Treasurer 


PAUL M. ROBINSON, President, Bethany Theological 
Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 


Executive Director 


Charles L. Taylor, 934 Third National Building, 
Dayton, Ohio 


Associate Director 
JESSE H. ZIEGLER, 934 Third National Building, Dayton, 
Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ex Officio 
PRESIDENT BINKLEY, DEAN QUILLIAN, DEAN GUNNE- 
MANN, PRESIDENT ROBINSON 


Chairman 

OLIN T. BINKLEY, President, Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina 

STANLEY B. FROST, 1966, Dean, McGill University Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research, Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada 

JOHN H. KRoMMINGA, 1966, President, Calvin Theological 
Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

RoBERT E. NAYLOR, 1966, President, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas 

JOHN C. BENNETT, 1968, President, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, New York 
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RoBert E. CUSHMAN, 1968, Dean, Duke University Divinity 
School, Durham, North Carolina 

James A. JONES, 1968, President, Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Virginia, Richmond, Virginia 

CHARLES M. CoopEr, 1970, President, Pacific Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 

WALTER HARRELSON, 1970, Professor, Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 

ARTHUR R. McKay, 1970, President, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON, 1966, Dean, Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific, Berkeley, California 

CHARLES F. KRAFT, 1966, Professor, Garrett Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

ROBERT V. Moss, JR., 1966, President, Lancaster Theological 
Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

GORDON E. JACKSON, 1968, Dean, Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

C. DOUGLAS JAY, 1968, Professor, Emmanuel College of 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

RAYMOND P. Morris, 1968, Professor and Librarian, Yale 
University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 

ALLEN W. GRAVES, 1970, Dean of the School of Religious 
Education, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

ALVIN N. ROGNEsS, 1970, President, Luther Theological 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 

DAviD L. STITT, 1970, President, Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Austin, Texas 


COMMISSION ON FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 
Chairman 


DONALD R. HEIGEs, 1968, President, Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

ARNOLD B. CoME, 1966, Professor, San Francisco Theologi- 
cal Seminary, San Anselmo, California 

HARL H. FURGESON, 1966, Professor, Wesley Theological 
Seminary, Washington, D.C. 

WAYNE E. OATES, 1966, Professor, Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 
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ROBERT T. HANDY, 1968, Professor, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

RAY C. PETRY, 1968, Professor, Duke University Divinity 
School, Durham, North Carolina 

GEORGE JOHNSTON, 1970, Professor, McGill University 
Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 

RICHARD R. NIEBUHR, 1970, Professor, Harvard University 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

J. COERT RYLAARSDAM, 1970, Professor, University of 
Chicago Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois 


COMMISSION ON RESEARCH AND COUNSEL 


Chairman 


SEWARD HILTNER, 1966, Professor, Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

ERNEST C. COLWELL, 1966, President, School of Theology at 
Claremont, Claremont, California 

ROGER HAZELTON, 1966, Dean, Oberlin College Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio 

CHARLES FEILDING, 1968, Professor, Trinity College Faculty 
of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

LISTON POPE, 1968, Professor, Yale University Divinity 
School, New Haven, Connecticut 

WALTER N. ROBERTS, 1968, President, United Theological 
Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 

GERALD R. CRAGG, 1970, Professor, Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts 

C. ELLIS NELSON, 1970, Professor, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, N. Y. 

RALPH G. WILBURN, 1970, Dean, College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Chairman 

C. ADRIAN HEATON, 1970, President, California Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Covina, California 

DENTON R. CoKER, 1966, Professor, Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina 

JAMES B. MILLER, 1966, Professor, Christian Theological 
Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 

WILLIAM D. STRENG, 1966, Professor, Wartburg Theological 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 
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WILLIAM F. CASE, 1968, Dean, Saint Paul School of The- 
ology-Methodist, Kansas City, Missouri 

CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, 1968, President, School of Chris- 
tian Education, Richmond, Virginia 

D. CAMPBELL WYCKOFF, 1968, Professor, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

JOE DAVIS HEACOCK, 1970, Dean, School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

RANDOLPH C. MILLER, 1970, Professor, Yale University 
Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 
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NOTATIONS 


1. The Use of Notations 


From the beginning of the American Association of 
Theological Schools in 1936, notations have been a useful 
means by which the accredited schools are reminded of vari- 
ous points at which their practices deviate from the norms 
established by the Association. Frequently they have been 
welcomed as a lever by which the faculty or administration 
of a school may lift a heavy stone out of a mire of inherited 
tradition into a new and better place in the structure being 
built. They are not to be thought of as punitive, but as an 
educational tool, which may be a valuable aid to trustees, 
governing boards, and others to notice other practices and 
to improve their own. Properly used, they encourage rather 
than discourage. They do not prevent proper experimenta- 
tion, nor demand conformity to an artificial rule. 


2. Relation to Standards 


Notations may be regarded as between the standards, 
which for the most part are general in character and for 
all, and the Guides for Self Study, which are intended to 
stimulate thought about many aspects of theological school 
life, some of which characterize only some schools. The 
notations reflect principles laid down in the standards, and 
indicate how, in the judgment of the Commission on Ac- 
crediting, these principles are not being adequately trans- 
lated into the practice of the schools to which the notations 
are applied. 


N1 Pertaining to Standards of Admissions 

N1.1 The enrollment of non-college graduates in this 
school exceeds 10% of the total B.D. enrollment. 

N1.2 More than 15% of the students in this school are 
from colleges unaccredited by the regional accrediting 
agency. 

N1.3. In this school, a degree in theology is offered for 
which graduation from college is not a prerequisite. 

N1.4 In this school, a master’s degree in education 
and/or music is offered for, which graduation from college 
is not a prerequisite. 

N1.5 This school maintains other programs for de- 
grees and regular academic credit available to persons with- 
out college degrees. (This notation is not intended to 
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discourage carefully designed programs of theological study 
for the laity.) 

N1.6 This school is not sufficiently attentive to the 
standards of admissions in its admissions practices. 


N2 Pertaining to Duration of Course of Study 

N2.1 In this school, a degree in theology is offered 
after less than three years of theological studies following 
graduation from college. (This does not apply to the 
M.R.E.) 

N2.2 In this school, the graduate professional degree 
in Christian education may be completed in less than two 
years following graduation from college. 

N2.3 In this school, the academic week is too short. 

N2.4 In this school, the academic year is too short. 


N8 Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum 


N3.1 In this school, the degree requirements reveal a 
lack of proper distribution among the several areas of study. 

N3.2. In this school, field experience is not adequately 
related to instruction. 

N3.3 In this school, field instruction is not under ade- 
quate supervision. 

N3.4 In this school, Biblical, theological, and histori- 
cal studies make up less than one-half of the requirements 
for the degree program in Christian education. 

N3.5 In this school, educational field experience is not 
a requirement for the B.D. degree or the degree in Christian 
education. 


N4 Pertaining to Faculty 

N4.1 This school has less than six full-time faculty 
members engaged in instruction. 

N4.2 The faculty of this school is inadequate for the 
program of study. 

N4.3. Faculty members of this school are unduly di- 
verted from their essential task. 

N4.4 In this school, the weekly teaching load is ex- 
cessive. 

N4.5 In this school, a degree program in Christian 
education is conducted with fewer than two faculty mem- 
bers possessing special competence in the field. 

N4.6 In this school, the faculty is not provided with 
sufficient opportunity for intellectual enrichment. 
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N4.7 In this school, faculty salaries are inadequate. 
N4.8 The health of this school is impaired by a lack of 
academic freedom of its members to do their work. 


N65 Pertaining to Administration and Controls 

N5.1 In this school, the trustees do not exercise suffi- 
cient control. 

N5.2 In this school, the faculty does not exercise ef- 
fective control over admissions, the curriculum, or other 
aspects of the academic life of the school. 

N5.3 In this school, policies are unduly determined by 
others than the trustees or faculty. 


N6 Pertaining to Student Life and Work 

N6.1 In this school, courses are so arranged that a 
student may satisfy requirements without spending at least 
four days a week in intensive theological studies on the 
school campus. 

N6.2 In this school, physical facilities for student life 
are inadequate for the promotion of a community of 
scholars. 

N6.3_ In this school, there is a serious diversion of stu- 
dent attention from academic to remunerative pursuits . 


N7 Pertaining to Facilities and Finances 

N7.1 In this school, the physical facilities are inade- 
quate for carrying out its program. 

N7.2 In this school, the educational budget is insuffi- 
cient. 

N7.3_ In this school, the finances or other assets are 
not sufficiently independent of the college or university with 
which the school is connected. 

N7.4 In this school, the finances or other assets are 
unduly controlled by agencies outside the school itself. 


N8 Pertaining to General Tone and Quality 
N8.1 In this school, the general tone is such that its 
capacity to provide significant theological education and 
ministerial training is impaired. 
N9 Pertaining to Library 
N9.1 In this school, the library, as to holdings, build- 


ing, or staff is inadequate. 
N9.2 In this school, the library is given inadequate 


financial support. 
AT 


N9.3 In this school, the theological library is insuffi- 
ciently distinguished from another library to assure ade- 
quate resources for theological studies. 


N10 Pertaining to Theological Degrees Beyond the B.D 
N10.1 The Ph.D. degree offered by this school is 
awarded by the school itself and not by a university. 
N10.2 This school awards as an honorary degree one 
which is recommended by the Association as an earned de- 
gree. 


N11 Pertaining to the Master’s Degree in Theology 

N11.1 The admissions policy of this school does not 
conform to the standards. 

N11.2 In this school, the program for the master’s or 
its equivalent degree requires less than one full year of 
academic residence. 

N11.3 In this school, too few courses are designed for 
post-B.D. students. 

N11.4 In this school, graduate work may be pursued 
without a reading knowledge of at least one language other 
than English. 

N11.5 This school does not require a thesis or a com- 
prehensive examination for the master’s degree. 

N11.6 The resources of this school are inadequate for 
work beyond the B.D. degree. 

N11.7 This school has an insufficent number of stu- 
dents for a master’s program. 
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N12 Pertaining to the Doctorate 

N12.1 The absence of an active working relationship 
with a university may compromise the quality of the doc- 
toral program. 

N12.2.1 In this school, doctoral studies are not suffi- 
ciently differentiated from those for the B.D. 

N12.2.2 This school has an insufficient number of stu- 
dents for an effective doctoral program. 

N12.3 In this school, the standards regarding 
duration of training are not observed. 

N12.4 In this school, admission requirements for doc- 
toral candidates are less demanding than those proposed in 
the standards. 

N12.5 In this school, examination procedures are in- 
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adequate for effective assessment and control of graduate 
studies. 

N12.6 In this school, the quality of the dissertation 
and procedures for its evaluation do not meet the standards. 

N12.7 In this school, there is inadequate provision of 
qualified faculty members for its doctoral program. 

N12.8 The library facilities available to this school 
are inadequate for doctoral studies. 
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PROCEDURES RELATED TO ACCREDITATION 


I. Associate membership 
A. Conditions for associate membership 


1. The school should have at least four full-time properly 
qualified professors giving their time to the work of post- 
college theological education, the degree of this service to be 
calculated independently of the contribution of part-time 
members of the faculty. 


2. The school should have an enrollment of at least twenty- 
five students. 


3. The school must operate predominantly on a post-college 
level. 


4. The school should be in good standing with respect to a 
recognized constituency of churches, and to neighboring theo- 
logical schools. 


5. The school should present evidence that it is carrying on a 
strong educational program and has sufficient stability and 
permanence to maintain it. 


6. The school should have a sufficient degree of separateness 
and independence from any other institution with which it 
may be associated to identify its assets, its expenditures, and 
its functions as a theological school. 


B. Steps to associate membership 


1. The school should complete a minimum of one academic 
year in which the conditions for associate membership have 
obtained. A new school should have graduated one class which 
took its entire program in that school. 


2. Request for admission to associate membership should be 
addressed to the Association’s office. 


3. A report should be completed, in the form of the biennial 
report used by the AATS, and forwarded to the Association’s 
office. 
(Both B2 and 3 should be in the AATS office by Novem- 
15 if associate membership is to be considered by the 
Executive Committee in its December meeting.) 


4. Following the study of the data from the report and any 
supplementary evidence, the Executive Committee may— 


a. Accept the school into associate membership. 


b. Deny the request for associate membership. 
(When an application for associate membership has been 
denied, an interval of three years is required before an- 
other application will be considered.) 
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C. Maintenance of associate membership 


1. The school must continue standards of education which 
satisfy conditions defined by the AATS. 


2. The school must make annual report of enrollment and 
complete the biennial report in the odd-numbered years. 


3. The school pays annual dues as prescribed in the bylaws. 


II. Accredited membership 


A. Conditions for accredited membership 
Cf. pp. 24-33. 


B. Steps to accredited membership 


1. The school desiring accredited membership shall first be- 
come an associate member of the AATS. 


2. The school shall report its status to the Commission on 
Accrediting, using the biennial report form and other sup- 
porting materials, when the school believes it has attained 
standards worthy of accreditation. 


3. If the Commission’s study of the school’s report on its 
status seems to indicate that the school measures up to the 
standards for accrediting, the Commission may authorize the 
school to fill out the schedules. 


4, If the information on the schedules indicates the school is 
ready for inspection, the Commission may then appoint a 
team of inspectors to inspect the school. 


5. Following the inspection, on the basis of the schedules and 
the report of the inspectors, the Commission on Accrediting 
may— 


a. Place the school on the accredited list, with or without 
notations. 


b. Deny the request for accreditation. 
(When the application for accreditation of a school has 
been rejected, that school is not eligible to apply for in- 
spection until five years from the date of rejection have 
elapsed.) 


C. Maintenance of accredited membership 
1. The school must maintain standards defined by the AATS. 


2. The school must submit information on its operation in the 
biennial report in odd-numbered years. The information 
from these reports is used by the Commission on Accrediting 
in imposing notations, removing notations, initiating rein- 
spection, or taking other steps necessary to the maintenance 
of the Association’s standards. Report on autumn enrollment 
is filed each year. 


3. The school pays annual dues as prescribed in the bylaws. 
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III. Enforcement of Standards for accredited members 


A. Through the use of notations—Cf. p. 15. 


1. Meaning: “The notations reflect principles laid down in the 
standards, and indicate how, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting, these principles are not being adequately 
translated into the practice of the schools to which the nota- 


tions are applied.” j 
2. Use: Relevant notations are published following the name 
of an accredited member in lists published by the AATS. Cf. 
pp. 1-4. 


B. Through reinspection 
1. Occasion: Reinspection may take place as the result of— 
a. An invitation from an accredited school; 


b. A decision by the Commission on Accrediting on the 
basis of biennial reports or such other evidence as may lead 
the Commission to decide that such reinspection is advisable. 


2. Result: Following reinspection, on the basis of the inspec- 
tors’ report, the Commission on Accrediting may— 


a. Sustain the school’s accreditation, with or without nota- 
tions; 


b. Initiate a period of probation; 
ce. Withdraw accreditation. 
C. Through the use of probation 


1. Probation is designed to meet a case of major inadequacy 
in a school, an inadequacy not sufficiently indicated by nota- 
tions, but which in the judgment of the Commission on 
Accrediting may be remedied within a relatively short but 
specified period of time. 


2. In each case the reasons for which probation is given are 
to be carefully stated to the school. 


3. In each case the terms under which the probation may be 
removed are to be carefully stated to the school. 


4. The time assigned to a school for the remedial action re- 
quired for the removal of probation shall be not less than 
twelve nor more than twenty-four months. (The school itself, 
of course, may be able to fulfill these conditions in a shorter 
period.) Extension of probation is not permitted. 


5. At the end of the probation period the Commission on 
Accrediting will either sustain or withdraw a school’s accredi- 
tation. If the latter, the Commission may not restore accredi- 
tation until at least five years after the beginning of proba- 


tion. 
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6. When probation is given a school, the action of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting will be announced in the usual way 
in bulletins and reports. The school will be kept in its usual 
place in the list of accredited schools, but following its name 
will appear a note, to be listed only once, 

“Probation (date) to (date) ” 


7. The Commission on Accrediting will make itself responsi- 
ble for studying information duly submitted to it concerning 
a school given probation and normally will employ in the 
reinspection for purposes of comparison at least one of the 
original inspectors. 


IV. Appeals: The Board of Review 


A. Purpose: to hear appeals concerning actions of the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting 


B. Possible action: 
1. To uphold the decision of the Commission on Accrediting; 


2. To remit the matter to the Commission for further con- 
sideration. 
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STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING 


The American Association of Theological Schools is an association 
of institutions devoted to education for the Christian ministry. Its 
interest in having a list of accredited institutions grows out of its con- 
cern for the best possible preparation of men and women for effective 
ministries in the Church. The inclusion of an institution in this list is 
based upon academic criteria without reference to doctrinal position or 
ecclesiastical affiliation, and upon evidence that the institution has the 
necessary facilities and standards to prepare students for the ministry. 


The Association believes that this evidence is most plainly to be found 
in the extent to which graduates of these institutions do actually main- 
tain high standards of practice in the ministry. Such evidence in itself 
alone is, in the first place, difficult to secure, and in the second place 
difficult to interpret satisfactorily. The Association believes, however, 
that certain factors in the life and work of a particular institution are 
with entire propriety to be regarded as making for or against the 
effectiveness of that institution in preparing its students for the 
ministry. It is these factors which are held under view in the plan for 
listing accredited institutions. 


The Association does not treat its standards as definite rules and 
specifications to be applied in an exact and mechanical fashion. It does 
not suppose that the status of an institution can be satisfactorily de- 
termined by finding that it has met these standards one by one until 
all have been met. There is no desire to enforce these standards in 
arbitrary fashion; they are to be administered by the Commission on 
Accrediting by way of stimulus and encouragement. 


1. Standards of Admission 


An accredited theological school * should require of all North Ameri- 
can applicants for admission to the school the degree of A.B. from a 
college which is accredited by one of the regional accrediting associa- 
tions or its counterpart in Canada, or the equivalent of such a degree. 


This standard is intended to insure that the school operates at a 
predominantly postgraduate level. It does not apply to separate 
noncredit classes conducted for laymen or ministers in service 
who are not college graduates, provided that these are a minor 
part of the school program. It does, however, permit without nota- 
tion the enrollment of non-graduate students in the regular school 
program up to a limit of 10% of the total B.D. enrollment, but such 
non-graduate enrollment must not exceed 20% of the total. 


Courses used as a credit. toward a first college degree should not be 
used as a credit toward a seminary degree. 


When a student applies for admission to the school, his transcript 
should be examined to discover whether his work has satisfied the 


* Institutions devoted to theological education go under many differ- 
ent names. In the United States, “theological seminary” is frequently 
used, as is the term “divinity school.” In Canada the common term is 
“theological college,” ordinarily designating a graduate school stand- 
ing in some affiliate relation with a university. In these standards the 
term “theological school’ is inclusive of all these. 
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minimum requirements of the pre-seminary curriculum. If it does not 
do so, the applicant should be regarded as deficient in preparation and 
the seminary should require that the deficiency be made up as soon 
as possible. If the deficiencies could not be made up before the begin- 
ning of the second year of seminary work, admission should be 
deferred until the deficiency has been remedied. 


If a student applies for admission from a non-accredited college, 
either the applicant may be received on probation, or before admission 
the seminary should give a general examination to the applicant on 
the pre-theological curriculum. In the latter case, the applicant should 
be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 


A student transferring from one theological school to another should 
be required to present, in addition to the official transcript of his rec- 
ord, a letter of honorable dismissal and recommendation from the insti- 
tution last attended. 


2. Duration of the Course of Study 


A theological school offers a course of study leading to the degree of 
B.D. or its equivalent. It may also provide a program of study leading 
to a degree in Christian education. These should be regarded as pro- 
fessional degrees, requiring high intellectual attainment at a graduate 
level. For the B.D. degree a minimum of three years of two semesters 
each, or their equivalent, is required. The graduate professional degree 
in Christian education should require a minimum of two years of two 
semesters each or their equivalent. 


A theological school should have no fewer than 5 days of academic 
work per week in an academic year comparable in length to that pre- 
vailing in accredited colleges and universities in its region. 

An accredited seminary may, if it has adequate facilities, offer other 
degree programs, but it is undesirable for a seminary that is not an 
integral part of or affiliated with a university to grant the Ph.D. or the 
M.A. degree, except in the case of the M.A. degree in special fields such 
as Christian education when this degree program is designed to pre- 
pare students for specialized professional ministries in the Church. It 
is legitimate for a seminary to offer a program leading to the Ph.D. or 
the M.A. degree in cooperation with a university, the degree to be 
given by the university. 


3. Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum 


An accredited seminary should have a curriculum for the B.D. de- 
gree built upon a broad and sound basis in the arts and sciences and 
should include adequate instruction properly distributed among the 
following four areas: Biblical, historical, theological, and practical. 
The study of Scripture in the original languages is highly desirable. 

For the degree program in Christian education at least one-half of 
the academic work should be in’ Biblical, theological, and historical 
studies. 

Educational field experience effectively related to instruction and 
under competent supervision should normally be required of all candi- 
dates for the B.D. degree and the degree in Christian education. 
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4. Faculty 


An accredited theological school should provide adequate instruction 
in the fields of study indicated above and should include at least six 
full-time professors whose instruction shall be distributed over the 
four areas. Such professors together with the administrative officer 
or officers shall constitute a faculty with effective control over its cur- 
riculum and the granting of degrees, and with significant advisory 
relationship to the selection, promotion, and dismissal of members of 
the faculty. A weekly teaching load of more than twelve hours per 
instructor shall be considered as endangering educational efficiency. 
An average of not more than nine hours per week is desirable. 

Where there is a degree program in Christian education there 
should be not fewer than two faculty members with special competence 
in the field of Christian education in order to provide adequate teach- 
ing and supervision of field work. 

In addition to the necessary moral and religious qualifications, ex- 
cellence in teaching and significant gifts in research and writing 
should characterize the members of a theological faculty. To maintain 
such a faculty it is imperative that adequate salaries be paid and 
opportunities for intellectual enrichment be provided through well- 
planned sabbatical leaves, attendance at professional meetings, oc- 
casional periods of absence for research and writing, and other 
arrangements that will enrich the faculty members’ lives as teachers 
and productive scholars. 

Within such limits as may be stated by the governing body of a 
theological school and attested by the faculty members when appointed, 
the member of a theological faculty should be free to seek the truth 
and communicate his findings. The health of a theological community 
depends upon the freedom of its members to do their work (cf. AATS 
statement “Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Theological School,” 
pp. 40-45). 


5. Administration and Controls 


The governing body of a theological school (Board of Trustees, 
Board of Regents, or Corporation, as the case may be) determines 
policy, elects the administrative officers and faculty, determines the 
long-range financial program, establishes the annual budget, sets 
salaries, and is legally responsible for the total operation and all the 
properties of the institution. 

Sound educational principles require that the governing body ap- 
prove academic policies on the basis of the recommendations of the 
chief administrative officer and the faculty, who thereby become 
responsible for the academic operations of the school, including its 
religious and academic objectives, its curriculum and degree pro- 
grams, the administration and management of the library, its prac- 
tices regarding the admission, discipline, and dismissal of students, 
and all other matters relating to the school’s academic life and work. 


6. Student Life and Work 


Students must enter profoundly into the life of the school if they 
are to benefit significantly from its undertakings. While it is difficult 
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to specify the full details of such involvement, the following guides 
are believed to be helpful: 


a. 


b. 


A student should be expected to show enthusiasm for serious, 
open academic inquiry. 

A student should be expected to be present and available for 
classes, seminars, discussion, special lectures and convocations, 
library research, worship, and social functions during the weekly 
schedule of the school. Such physical presence is essential for 
genuine participation in the institution’s life and work. 

A significant majority of the student body should be in residence 
at the school during the school year. 

The structure of the parts of the academic week should allow 
for, and indeed require, active debate and interchange of ideas 
among the students as well as between the students and their 
faculty. Informal social gatherings also enable students to 
contribute significantly to the theological education of one 
another. 

Assignments in the churches and other community remunerative 
work should be supervised in such fashion as (a) to safeguard 
the time and energy of the student for his academic work; (b) to 
require that the student reflect on the interrelationship between 
the academic program and his church responsibilities; and (c) to 
prevent the development of unsound professional practices which 
might go unchallenged in his academic program. Such church or 
community assignments, however, are often of great aid in the 
student’s life and work. Work experience in business and industry 
can also contribute to the same end. 

Since the costs of seminary education are beyond the means of a 
number of students, the scholarship or student aid program of 
the institution should be in line with the above objectives. 

The program of the school should seek to provide time for the 
student to reflect on his work, to correlate his studies, to integrate 
the more academic and the more professional dimensions of his 
work. Cultural and recreational elements of school life need also 
to be encouraged. The role of the minister as a cultured and edu- 
cated representative of the community, as well as of the Church, 
must be kept clearly in view. 


7. Facilities and Finances 

An accredited theological school should have such resources in land, 
buildings, equipment, and library as shall provide adequate facilities 
for carrying out the program of the institution. These resources as 
well as endowments, trusts, library books and periodicals should be 
clearly identified as assets of the theological school. 

It should have sufficient income from the Church, endowment, gifts, 
tuition, and fees to maintain its program, including adequate support 
for faculty, staff, library, equipment, and sholarship aid. 


8. General Tone and Quality 
In accrediting a theological school, regard will be had for the quality 
of its instruction, the standing of its professors, the character of its 
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administration, the efficiency of its offices of record and its proved 
ability to prepare students for effective professional service or further 
scholarly pursuits. 

While the above general statement deals with intangibles which are 
difficult to measure, there are criteria which can be used in discerning 
their presence, such as the following: a pervasive seriousness of pur- 
pose and a disciplined approach of a seminary to its task; a manifest 
enthusiasm for learning on the part of faculty and students in a deep 
mutuality of interest to discover Christian truth and to relate it to 
the needs of the contemporary world; an openness to the insights and 
findings of secular disciplines and movements as these offer illumina- 
tion to the seminary in its work; a capacity to judge accurately what 
it can do within the limitations of its resources without impairing the 
ability of its faculty to maintain high standards of scholarship and 
professional competence; an attitude of respect and cooperation in its 
faculty and students whereby a seminary will foster a cordial spirit 
toward its sister institutions and support their liberty in doing their 
work; a recognition by a seminary of the value of honest differences 
in enriching the Christian fellowship; and a steady resolve to main- 
tain, against further fragmentation, the integrity of the Christian 
witness before the world. 


9. Library Standards for B.D. and Christian Education 
Programs 


The library program of an accredited theological school should be 
thoroughly integrated with the educational objectives of the school. 
The functions of the library should be clearly and concisely formu- 
lated. Means of communication between library staff, faculty, and 
administration should be provided. The following standards of policy 
and procedure should prevail as minimum for the library of an inde- 
pendent accredited school and as normative so far as possible for 
schools connected with a university. 


PERSONNEL 


The head librarian should have full responsibility for library admin- 
istration. He should be professionally trained in library science and 
have a general knowledge of theological subject matter and the pre- 
vailing teaching and research methods used by the faculty and stu- 
dents. He should have qualified professional and clerical assistance 


commensurate with the current requirements and the long-range pro- 
gram of the library. 


ACQUISITION 


Acquisition policy should be governed by the following considera- 
tions: (a) the theological curriculum, (b) the research and teaching: 
needs of the faculty, (c) the need to understand contemporary culture 
nationally and internationally, (d) the need to understand persons, 
(e) the accessibility of materials in other libraries, (f) the possibility 
of cooperative acquisition policies with other libraries, and (g) the 


long-range development of the school with reference to degree pro- 
grams and research interests. 
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PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The following should be considered in the determination of the ade- 
quacy of physical facilities: fire-resistant building or rooms designated 
for library usage; heating, lighting, ventilation, quietness, and house- 
keeping adequate for the health and comfort of students, faculty, and 
staff; care adequate for the preservation of the collections; reader 
space providing for at least thirty-five to fifty per cent of the total 
enrollment; flexibility for expansion and other developments; ample 
work space for staff, ample storage space for materials, space and 
equipment for new developments such as microtexts and audio-visual 
materials; ease of accessibility of the card catalogues, periodical dis- 
play, bibliographical and reference collections, and circulation desk 
to both patrons and staff. 


FINANCES 


The library should have a separate annual or biennial budget pre- 
pared and recommended by the librarian, reviewed by a library com- 
mittee, and approved by the proper authority. The budget should be 
sufficiently itemized to show how it is governed by the factors noted 
in the previous paragraphs. 

The following budget in terms of 1962 dollars is minimal for the 
B.D. and Christian education programs: Total budget $13,100 per 
year, or $45 per student and faculty member, whichever is more, 
exclusive of janitorial service and maintenance. Not less than $3,350 
should be spent for books and periodicals apart from binding. 


10. Conditions and Nomenclature for Advanced Degrees 


The Commission on Accrediting will consider the full range of an 
institution’s program in determining its eligibility for accreditation. 
Schools having a small faculty, or a relatively small annual expendi- 
ture for library purchases, are not ericouraged to offer a master’s or a 
doctor’s degree in theology. It will be regarded as a sign of weakness 
if an institution of low standing in these respects undertakes to confer 
degrees beyond the B.D. 


The content of the course and the character of the requirements 
need not be uniform in all schools. The Association encourages variety 
in programs of advanced work, when properly safeguarded as to 
standards. But the Association does not encourage a multiplicity of 
variously-named advanced degrees, nor does it regard the mere ac- 
cumulation of credits for separate courses as adequate ground for 
admission to advanced degrees. 


The nomenclature of the degrees should be: B.D. as the first theo- 
logical degree; S.T.M. or Th.M. as the second theological degree; 
Th.D. or S.T.D. as the earned .doctor’s degree in theology at a level 
more advanced than the S.T.M. or Th.M. A theological school which is 
an integral part of a university may offer work leading to the M.A. 
and the Ph.D. degrees. The D.D. should be reserved as an honorary 
degree and none of the other degrees above should be so used. 
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11. The Master’s Degree in Religion and Theological Studies 


There are various programs leading to S.T.M.’s, Th.M.’s, and, in the 
case of some universities, M.A.’s in theological studies. It does not 
seem feasible to establish distinctive meanings for the degrees, and in 
what follows all master’s degrees which presuppose a B.D. are treated 
together. Some programs are considerably more demanding than what 
follows. The standards are suggested as minimal. 

1. Admission. A candidate for a master’s degree should have re- 
ceived a B.D. or its equivalent in the upper half of his class from an 
accredited theological school. 

2. Length of course. The program should require one full year of 
academic residence or its equivalent. 

3. Level of study. In the program at least half of the course should 
be designed for post-B.D. students, to which only a limited number of 
highly qualified B.D. students should be admitted. 

4, Languages. Before beginning his graduate work the candidate 
should give satisfactory evidence of his reading knowledge of at least 
one language other than English. It is strongly recommended that he 
have an adequate command of one of the Biblical languages and a 
modern language most useful in his studies. 

5. Thesis and comprehensive examination. In partial fulfillment of 
requirements for the degree the candidate should write a thesis which 
demonstrates a capacity for constructive and integrative treatment 
of a given subject, and pass an oral examination covering the area of 
the thesis and related subjects and materials. 

6. Eligibility of school. No school should engage in an advanced 
degree program without teaching staff, library, and other resources 
greater than those needed for the B.D. 

7. Number of students necessary. The effective conduct of an ad- 
vanced degree program presupposes a number of students sufficient to 
provide mutual criticism and stimulus in a community of scholars. 


12. The Doctorate in Religion and Theological Studies 


INTRODUCTION 


The doctoral degree is the highest academic degree conferred in our 
society. In theology as in other areas it should represent the recog- 
nition of only very high intellectual achievement and capability. The 
purpose of a doctoral program in theology should be to fit men for 
scholarship on a par with strict standards in other branches of learn- 
ing. It is highly desirable, therefore, that a school that gives a doctoral 
degree in theology should have an active working relationship with a 
university where its standards will be subject to objective scrutiny 
by representatives of other graduate departments, and where it will 
have other resources at its disposal which will stimulate and maintain 


first rate scholarship. 
THE CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAM 
(a) Its purpose. The instruction should be of such a type as to 
develop the capacity for independent inquiry and criticism. A balance 
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should be maintained between the mastery of a special field and a 
comprehension of the interrelations of the several thological disci- 
plines. 


(b) Its method. Attendance upon lectures and participation in 
group discussions are insufficient. The doctoral program is not merely 
a prolongation of the studies that lead to a B.D., but is of a different 
character. The difference lies in an emphasis on training in inde- 
pendent work and in the use of linguistic and other tools of original 
scholarship under the critical stimulus of the seminar method. For 
this reason, courses designed for doctoral students should not admit 
candidates for the B.D. to a greater proportion than one-third, and 
these only as specially qualified. 


(ce) Number of participants. For an effective graduate program, 
there should be a sufficient number of students enrolled to form an 
active community of scholars. Hence the disciplines of this program 
normally cannot be well maintained if the number of candidates falls 
below five in residence whose studies are in the same general area, 
viz., Biblical, theological, historical, and pastoral. 


THE DURATION OF TRAINING 


The doctoral program should demand at a minimum two years of 
full-time intramural study after the B.D. degree. For those who have 
not taken the B.D., this two-year period should begin only after at 
least two other years, in which the candidate qualifies in Biblical, 
theological, and historical subjects such as are ordinarily included in 
the standard B.D. program. 


The candidate should be required to complete his work for his doc- 
torate, including his dissertation, within seven years from the time 
of his admission as a fully qualified graduate student, but in not less 
than four from the receipt of his A.B. 


STANDARDS OF ADMISSION 


A candidate for a doctor’s degree should have received an A.B. 
degree or its equivalent and a B.D. from an accredited theological 
school, or, if not a graduate of such a theological school, should be 
required to pass a qualifying examination after two years of study in 
Biblical, theological, and historical subjects as mentioned above. He 
should have demonstrated a high degree of achievement and an apti- 
tude for graduate studies. 


In part this may be determined by an objective test such as the 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. 

Only those should be admitted who show promise of becoming effec- 
tive theological scholars. 

He should pass an examination to test his reading knowledge of 
German and French, one of these at the beginning of the first year 
of graduate work and the other by the end of the first year, except 
that one other modern language may be substituted for French when 
relevant to his subject. Unless he has completed the language re- 
quirement by the end of the first year, he should not be allowed to 
register for further graduate courses until he has done so. He should 
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have command of the ancient languages necessary for his subject early 
enough for these to be utilized in his course of training. 


STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION 


In addition to the examination before admission to candidacy men- 
tioned above, the candidate should submit to further examinations 
after two years or more of graduate study prior to being allowed to 
write a dissertation; these should be designed to test his qualifications 
to undertake a dissertation and to indicate not only his control of 
material in his special field but also his ability to integrate this 
knowledge with related fields. 

Written and oral examinations should be required, designed to 
measure breadth and accuracy of knowledge, capacity to make judg- 
ments, power to sustain criticism and participate significantly in dis- 
cussion, and grasp of the relevance and implications of ideas and 
divergent theories. 


THE DISSERTATION 


The dissertation should be a contribution to theological knowledge 
or understanding. It should deal with a significant topic so defined as 
to permit adequate treatment within one year of full-time research. 
It should demonstrate the candidate’s grasp of the relevant literature 
in the several languages, and show his capacity to think independently, 
to organize concepts and materials, and to present findings in correct 
and literate form. It should also give evidence of his awareness of 
related ideas and remaining unsolved problems. 


The dissertation should be approved by at least two and preferably 
three readers. The practice of having an outside reader is commended, 
and in a school which has less than three professors in a field, a reader 
from another school should be called upon. 


THE QUALITY OF THE FACULTY 


It can scarcely be too strongly emphasized that the success of a 
doctoral program depends chiefly on the quality of the faculty which 
administers it. 

This faculty should consist of men of recognized and continuing 
scholarly activity, as evidenced by the publication of substantial 
scholarly work (books or major articles) beyond the doctoral disserta- 
tion. Continuing scholarly activity is possible only if the burden of 
teaching and administrative work is not too heavy and periodic leaves 
for research are provided. It is desirable that faculty members should 


have received instruction in schools with varying methods and points 
of view. 


The fields in which doctors’ degrees are offered should be only those 
in which at least two faculty members so qualified participate in the 
instruction and supervision of doctoral students. This may be arranged 
through the cooperation of neighboring institutions. 


At least one third of the total time of the qualified faculty members 
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designated to instruct and supervise doctoral students should be avail- 
able for doctoral instruction. A professor should not be required to 
supervise at one time more than five students engaged in active prepa- 
ration of a dissertation. 


LIBRARY 


Doctoral study should be offered only where a library of a good 
university standard is available in the immediate vicinity to faculty 
and graduate students. It must be recognized that a library adequate 
for instruction of B.D. candidates may be inadequate for a doctoral 
program, and a library adequate for instruction in certain fields may 
not be so for others. 
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PROCEDURES FOR SELF-STUDY AND 
COUNSELING FOR THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


I. Self-Study 


Self-evaluation may be undertaken by any school at any time. Its 
purpose may be not only to assure a school that it is meeting mini- 
mum standards, but to discover areas needing improvement at any 
point in theological education, and to learn how what is being done 
well might be done better. Such self-study derives only from a 
school’s will to excellence; its documents and reports do not go to 
the Commission on Accrediting. 


Among the aids for such self-study are— 


1. “Guides for Self-Study on the Part of Theological Admin- 
istrators & Faculties—Parts I and II,” American Association 
of Theological Schools 


2. Three volumes of the Survey of Theological Education in the 
U.S. and Canada by Niebuhr, Williams, and Gustafson 


8. Bulletins of the AATS 


II. Counseling resources related to self-study 


After having made such a self-study, a school will often find it 
valuable to use one of several types of counseling resources avail- 
able from the AATS. 


1. Teams, usually of two men, representing the Commission on 
Research and Counsel of the AATS. Such teams talk with 
administration, faculty, and students, and then give an inde- 
pendent analysis of the school’s life and work. This analysis 
is made available to the school, but is never made a public 
document by the Commission (although the school may do so 
if it wishes). 


2. Such advice and encouragement as the office staff is able to 
give on its periodic visits to the schools. 


The use of such counseling resources is entirely separate from the 
visitation of committees responsible for reporting to the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting of the AATS. 


Requests for counsel with respect to self-study in any of the forms 
listed above may be addressed to the office of the AATS or to the 
chairman of the Commission on Research and Counsel. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW SCHOOLS 


The Commission on Research and Counsel has prepared and the 
Executive Committee adopted the following statement for the use of 
theological educators, denominational boards, and any concerned for 
the establishment, moving, or uniting of schools: 


The American Association of Theological Schools recognizes that 
in the near future the establishment of new theological schools will 
clearly be necessary. The churches will demand more ministers. As 
the number of students in college increases, so will the number of 
those who desire theological training. Shifts in population are causing 
the establishment of additional churches in new areas of the country. 
Theological training is expanding to include the specialized ministries 
of the church such as religious education, chaplaincies, counseling, 
teaching, music, and the administration of councils of churches. All 
these requirements point toward increasing pressure on existing theo- 
logical schools and need for the enlargement of those already in 
operation. 


Both denominational and interdenominational institutions will be 
important in the foreseeable future. 


The Association believes that the wisest policy for the various 
church bodies which look toward the expansion of present seminaries 
and the establishment of new ones, requires analysis on a broad scale 
of the total resources of all the denominations. Further, there is 
urgent need for careful consideration of the location of new schools in 
relation to geographical and population factors, proximity to other 
educational institutions, and the possibility of increasing cooperation 
among the schools for the maximum use of their resources. 


An important contemporary development is the growth of graduate 
departments of religion in many universities, which are likely to 
become increasingly significant in the training of teachers of religion. 
Their relationship to the training of ministers and to the graduate 
programs of seminaries and divinity schools should be taken into 
account in any assessment of future needs for expanding resources in 
theological education. 


Therefore, the office of the Association expresses its deep interest 
in the problems of over-all strategy in the placement of new theologi- 
cal schools and offers its services in consultation to any denomination 
or group concerned with the establishment of new theological schools 
or contemplating decisions with respect to the relocation, combination, 
or enlargement of existing seminaries. The needs for theological edu- 
cation are so great that the most efficient use of all resources is a vital 
necessity. 
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STATEMENT ON PRE-SEMINARY STUDIES 


I. The function of pre-seminary studies 


College courses prior to theological seminary should provide the cul- 
tural and intellectual foundations essential to an effective theological 
education. They should issue in at least three broad kinds of attain- 


ment. 


1. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result in the 
ability to use certain tools of the educated man: 


(a) The ability to write and speak English clearly and cor- 
rectly. English composition should have this as a specific pur- 
pose, but this purpose should also be cultivated in all written 
work. 


(b) The ability to think clearly. In some persons this ability 
is cultivated through courses in philosophy or specifically in logic. 
In others it is cultivated by the use of scientific method, or by 
dealing with critical problems in connection with literary and 
historical documents. 


(c) The ability to read at least one foreign language and in 
some circumstances more than one. 


2. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result in in- 
creased understanding of the world in which he lives: 


(a) The world of men and ideas. This includes knowledge of 
English literature, philosophy, and psychology. 


(b) The world of nature. This is provided by knowledge of the 
natural sciences, including laboratory work. 


(c) The world of human affairs. This is aided by knowledge 
of history and the social sciences. 


3. The college work of the pre-seminary student should result in a 
sense of achievement: 


(a) The degree of his mastery of his field of study is more 
important than the credits and grades which he accumulates. 


(b) The sense of achievement may be encouraged through 
academic concentration, or through “honors” work, or through 
other plans for increasingly independent work with as much 
initiative on the student’s part as he is able to use with profit. 


II. Subjects in pre-seminary study 


The following is regarded by the Association as a minimum list of 
fields with which it is desirable that a student should have acquaint- 
ance before beginning study in seminary. These fields of study are 
selected because of the probability that they will lead in the direction 
of such results as have been indicated. 
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It is desirable that the student’s work in these fields of study should 
be evaluated on the basis of his mastery of these fields rather than 
in terms of semester hours or credits. That this recommendation may 
help the student faced with the practical problem of selecting courses, 
however, it is suggested that he take 30 semester courses or 90 semes- 
ter hours or approximately three-fourths of his college work in the 
following specific areas: 


English—literature, composition, speech, and related studies. At least 
6 semesters. 


History—ancient, modern European, and American. At least 3 semes- 
ters. 


Philosophy—orientation in history, content, and method. At least 3 
semesters. 


Natural sciences—preferably physics, chemistry, and biology. At least 
2 semesters. 


Social sciences—psychology, sociology, economics, political science, and 
education. At least 6 semesters, including at least 1 semester of 
psychology. 


Foreign languages—one or more of the following linguistic avenues 
to man’s thought and tools of scholarly research: Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, German, French. Students who anticipate post-graduate 
studies are urged to undertake these disciplines as early in their 
training as opportunity offers. At least 4 semesters. 


Religion—a thorough knowledge of the content of the Bible is indis- 
pensable, together with an introduction to the major religious 
traditions and theological problems in the context of the principal 
aspects of human culture outlined above. The pre-seminary stu- 
dent may well seek counsel of the seminary of his choice in order 
most profitably to use the resources of his college. At least 3 
semesters. 


Of the various possible areas of concentration, where areas of con- 
centration are required, Engish, philosophy, and history are regarded 
as the most desirable. 


III. The nature of this recommendation 


The Association wishes to point out two characteristics of the list 
of pre-seminary studies it is recommending: 


First, this is a statement in minimum terms. We make no attempt 
to list all the work which it would be profitable for a student to do. 
It is thus possible to include many other elements in one’s college 
courses, while still working in what the Association regards as the 
first essentials. 


Second, the emphasis is on a “liberal arts” program because, in the 
judgment of the Association, the essential foundations for a minister’s 
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later professional studies lie in a broad and comprehensive college 
education. 


IV. The use of this statement 


1. This statement is being sent as information to all colleges and 
universities, to church boards of education, and to all theological 
schools in the United States and Canada. It supersedes previous 
statements. 


2. This statement is a recommendation; that is, it is not binding 
upon particular seminaries except in so far as they may wish to adopt 
it. And each seminary is free to make the statement a part of its 
own entrance requirements, or not, as it may see fit. This statement, 
however, or its general equivalent, is now in use in a large number 
of seminaries as a guide to prospective students in planning their 
college work, and as a standard for judging the entrance qualifications 
of applicants for admission. 


3. If a particular seminary adds items to this statement or increases 
its emphasis upon certain items in its own requirements, that semi- 
nary is acting fully in the spirit of the purpose and intended use of 
this statement. 


4. The Association recommends to its member institutions that if 
a student applies for admission from a non-accredited college, either 
the applicant shall be received on probation or before admission the 
seminary shall give a general examination to the applicant on the 
pre-theological studies as recommended above, and in that case the 
applicant be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 


5. It is suggested that a student lacking the essential requisites in 
any given area may be directed to make up the deficiencies by addi- 
tional courses of study in order to qualify as a candidate for the 
B.D. degree. 
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POLICIES GOVERNING 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


Persons eligible are those who are full-time faculty members; or 
part-time members who are expected to become full-time members; 
or faculty members-elect; all of whom are from accredited theologi- 
cal schools. 


The norm is a full academic year plus one summer. Only in special 
cases will a nomination be considered for a shorter period of one 
semester or two quarters (depending upon the system used in the 
nominating school) plus a summer. 


Normally the sabbatical period is given to study and writing, but 
travel and research which may not necessarily issue in publication 
are acceptable. 


Normally the fellowship holder is expected to study at centers or 
schools other than those in which his previous education has been 
located. 


Fellows of the program are strongly advised against accepting any 
teaching assignment during the period of their grant. If, however, 
and for an instance a study-proposal were to be carried forward 
in an overseas mission-school in which some classroom experience 
was manifestly germane to the project, a maximum of three hours 
per week in such circumstances would not be considered a violation 
of the terms of the grant. 


No preference is given to nominees from any particular kinds of 
schools (so long as they are accredited) or to any particular areas 
within the theological curriculum. 


The schools are asked to specify what kind of financial responsi- 
bility they propose to accept to support the projects of their nom- 
inees. 


A school may not submit more than two nominations in any one 
year, except that if a school’s faculty numbers 25 full-time teachers 
or more, a third nomination may be submitted. 


No awards are made to applicants who have reached the age of 
sixty. 
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At the biennial meeting of the Association in Richmond 
on June 16, 1960 the following amended documents were 
“adopted as presenting patterns and norms for advisory use 
by the members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools.” Cf. Bull. 24, pp. 100 ff. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
IN THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Meaning and Basis of Academic Freedom 


The concern of theological schools for freedom in teaching and learn- 
ing arises from the Christian faith with its promise of freedom in 
Christ to know the truth which is from God, which judges all human 
forms and institutions, and which will set men free. (John 8:32). 
Theological schools strive to be communities of teaching and learning 
in which freedom of mind and spirit are accepted as fundamental to 
the work in which they are engaged. 


Freedom in the academic enterprise has been precious to all educa- 
tional institutions. Nourished by Christian sources, love for freedom 
in the search for truth has also been defended on the basis of demo- 
cratic principles and values. As theological schools seek to realize a 
genuine Christian freedom they can learn from the experience and 
practice of the wider academic community concerning the conditions 
and problems involved in securing the freedom of the teacher and the 
learner. 


Some Christian interpreters will find the basis for academic free- 
dom in the theological school directly within the Gospel itself as it 
creates a community in which the spirit of Christ informs and judges 
all human activities, and becomes the source of all genuine freedom. 


Others will hold that as we seek to express the implications of the 
Gospel in specific principles and institutional forms we move into the 
sphere of law, governed both by the scriptural law of God and by 
elements of human law within the orders of society. They would be 


careful lest we equate a human standard with the Gospel freedom 
which transcends all law. 


While we recognize different theological approaches to freedom, we 
acknowledge as members of theological schools that we share a com- 
mon concern for realizing the highest possible standards of freedom 
in all institutions of education and we are concerned to make clear 


the general grounds upon which basic standards of practice in the 
schools can be established. 


The following assertions are fundamental to a Christian view of 
academic freedom: 
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I. The Christian faith directs all thought and life toward God who 


II 


. 


III. 


IV. 


is the source of truth, the judge of all human thoughts, and the 
ultimate end of all theological inquiry. 


The freedom of the Christian always involves a commensurate 
responsibility toward God and neighbor. It is never the freedom 
merely to be left alone or to ignore basic obligations. 


Christian freedom exists within the confession of Christian faith. 
Theological schools may acknowledge specific confessional ad- 
herence as laid down in the charters and constitutions of the 
schools. A concept of freedom appropriate to theological schools 
will respect this confessional loyalty, both in the institutions and 
their individual members. At the same time, no confessional stand- 
ard obviates the requirement for responsible liberty of conscience 
in the Christian community and the practice of the highest ideals 
of academic freedom. 


While freedom must ultimately be realized through the spirit and 
loyalties of men, it must take form and be protected through con- 
crete standards of institutional practice. Every statement of such 
standards moves somewhat in the sphere of law and regulation. 
We recognize that the effectiveness of stated principles depends 
finally upon the dedication within the Christian theological school 
to a genuine concern for liberty of mind and spirit in theological 
teaching. 


Principles of Academic Freedom 


. The freedom to teach and to learn 


A. The theological teacher and his students have the inquiry for 
truth central to their vocation and they are free to pursue this 
inquiry. 


B. An institution which has a confessional or doctrinal standard 
may expect that its faculty subscribe to that standard and the 
requirement for such subscription should be mutually under- 
stood at the time of their affiliation with the institution. The 
question of a faculty member’s adherence to the standard may 
be opened according to specified procedures. 

Any challenge to the doctrinal regularity of a faculty mem- 
ber should be subject to open hearing before his colleagues and 
before the governing board of the school as well as before 
ecclesiastical tribunals which may have jurisdiction. 


C. So long as the teacher remains within the accepted constitu- 
tional and confessional basis of his school he should be free to 
teach, carry on research, and to publish, subject to his adequate 
performance of his academic duties as agreed upon with the 
school. 


D. The teacher should have freedom in the classroom to discuss 
his subject in which he has competence and may claim to be a 
specialist without harassment or limitations. 
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E. The teacher should be free to express and act upon his con- 
scientious convictions as an individual citizen although he 
should realize that there is always the tacit representation of 
one’s institution in whatever he says. 


F. Faculty members should take care lest they violate each 
other’s academic freedom by covert interference with their 
colleague’s work or through bypassing the orderly processes of 
full faculty discussion of curriculum, appointments, and other 


basic matters. 


II. Appointments and promotions 


A. Appointments 


1. Power to appoint faculty members is specified in the char- 
ters and constitutions of the schools, and is usually lodged in 
the Trustees or Board of Directors on recommendation of the 
administration. Consultation of the faculty about appoint- 
ments should be practiced as an important support of the 
freedom of all. 


2. Specific procedures for securing faculty nominations, faculty 
judgment and advice in the making of appointments should be 
observed. 


3. The initial appointment to a faculty should be for a definite 
term, although this principle may be waived in the case of 
experienced men of proved competence. 


B. Promotions 


1. There should be a general stated policy concerning the 
basis of promotion which includes recognition of length of 
service, teaching ability and service, scholarly research and 
production, and promise of growing competence. 


2. Provision for faculty ranks (eg. instructor, assistant 
professor, associate professor, professor) offers a recognized, 
orderly, and useful arrangement for academic administration 
and promotion in which institutional flexibility and recognition 
of faculty service are both preserved. There should be at 
stated intervals review of the academic work and eligibility for 
promotion of all faculty members below the rank of professor. 


3. The school administration and the faculty should have a 
mutual understanding of the general policies of the institution 
as to salary level and the bases of increase or decrease in 
salary. ‘ 


4, Policies of the institution regarding service of faculty 
members to denominational and church bodies should be made 
clear, and both the school and the faculty should be protected 
from undue pressure from such activities which would inter- 
fere with the scholarly and teaching vocation. 


III. Tenure 


A. Definition: After the expiration of a probationary period of 
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appointment, teachers should have appointments on indefinite 
tenure. Such appointments should be terminated only for ade- 
quate cause and only after the fulfillment of clearly stated 
procedures for hearing and judgment. 


. The meaning and basis of academic tenure: The provision for 
appointment on indefinite tenure is one way in which institu- 
tions safeguard their faculties’ freedom to teach, to inquire, 
and to organize their academic programs. It is not intended to 
confer personal privilege. 


It assures the faculty member that he will not be subject to 
dismissal for reasons other than the violation of the basic obli- 
gations which are properly laid upon all teachers and that he 
may normally expect to pursue his teaching vocation where he 
is until a change is mutually agreed upon by him and the 
institution. 


This provision for indefinite tenure is an arrangement which 
is justified by the above considerations and by its fruits in 
practice. It is not an absolute guarantee either of freedom or 
its right use. It may lead to difficulties when professors do not 
fulfill expectations and cling to positions which they are no 
longer fitted to fill in an adequate way. 


Faculties should seek ways to insure so far as possible that 
the privilege tenure grants will not be abused, or result in 
damage to the function and efficiency of the institutions. 


. Accepted practice 


1. The precise terms and conditions of every appointment (in- 
cluding any limitation on academic freedom that may exist for 
any reason whatsoever) should be stated in writing and be in 
the possession of both the institution and the teacher at the 
time the appointment is made. 


2. After appointment to full-time faculty membership the pro- 
bationary period should not exceed the agreed upon maximum 
adopted by the school. 


a. This period should not exceed seven years in the same 
institution.’ If, however, after a probationary period of more 
than three years in one or more institutions a teacher is 
called to another school, it may be agreed in writing that 
his new appointment is for a probationary period of not 
more than four years. 


1 For this view see the work of the joint committee representing the 
American Association of University Professors and the Association of 
American Colleges published in the Bulletin of the AAUP, XLV, 1 
(Spring, 1959), 107-114. ; } 

Some theological schools hold this period to be too short to discover 
whether a person is sufficiently adequate for the theological disciplines 
to receive indefinite tenure and lean toward a ten year maximum pro- 
bationary period or toward making the decision respecting tenure prior 
to the age of forty-five years. 
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b. Whatever the specified number of years may be, the plan 
should be clearly understood and should provide a definite 
safeguard against any situation in which a teacher is kept 
on indefinitely without tenure and without knowledge of 
what his prospects are in relation to the school. 


c. At least six months prior to the expiration of the last 
year of the probationary period, notice should be given 
whether or not the teacher is to be continued in service. 


3. Termination of membership in a faculty may be by— 
a. Expiration of a term appointment; 


b. Dismissal for adequate cause, in which case standards are 
set down in Section IV of this paper. 


c. Resignation, in which case Section I of the AATS docu- 
ment entitled, “Institutional Procedures with Respect to 
Faculty Resignations, Leaves, and Retirement,” provides 
standards for faculty members and administrative officers. 


d. Retirement, in which case Section III of the AATS docu- 
ment entitled, “Institutional Procedures with Respect to 
Faculty Resignations, Leaves, and Retirement,” may serve to 
indicate standards. Cf. pp. 46-48. 


IV. Dismissals 


A. Principles 


1. Grounds for dismissal should be stated in the conditions of 
faculty employment and clearly understood. These should in- 
clude incompetence, moral delinquency, and failure properly to 
perform duties. 


2. Dismissal procedures should be clearly stated and rigorously 
observed. In the hearings involved in these procedures there 
should be representatives of the peers and colleagues of the 
professor involved. 


B. Suggested procedures: When all personal attempts at negoti- 
ation and reconciliation between the administration and faculty 
member(s) as parts of a Christian fellowship have failed, the 
welfare of the school and faculty may require the putting into 
use of clearly defined dismissal proceedings. The following 
description of proceedings is meant to be suggestive for such 
definition. Acceptable procedures should provide for— 


1. Informal inquiry and counsel by a committee chosen by the 
faculty. 


2. When informal efforts have failed, a clear statement of 
grounds for removal submitted to the person under notice of 
dismissal. , 


3. Hearing by a committee which includes adequate represen- 
tation by the faculty in one of two ways— 
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a. A committee of the faculty acting as a fact finding body, 
or 


b. A joint committee of trustees and faculty acting as a fact 
finding body. 


4. Permission for the person under notice of dismissal to con- 
tinue his duties until proceedings are complete unless immedi- 
ate harm to himself or others is threatened by his continuance. 
Any suspension should be with pay. 


5. Normally a theological seminary will feel an obligation to 
continue a professor’s salary up to one year after dismissal 
where there is a clear case of need. 


Appendix 


The following lines of procedure are suggested and are based upon 
the work of the joint committee from the American Association of 
University Professors and the Association of American Colleges.’ Pro- 
cedures should include— 


1. Hearing by the committee comprised in such manner as to in- 

clude adequate representation by faculty after sufficient time for 

preparation of defense. 
a. This hearing committee to examine the stated grounds for 
dismissal, the written defense by the person under notice of 
dismissal, and the testimony of witnesses if facts are in dispute. 
b. The person under notice of dismissal to have option of as- 
sistance by counsel, the aid of the committee in securing wit- 
nesses, the right to be confronted by all adverse witnesses or 
where this is impossible, to know the identity of such witnesses. 
ce. Both the administrator and the person under notice of dis- 
missal or their representatives to be given opportunity for pre- 
senting briefs and arguing the case orally before the committee. 
d. Stenographic records to be made of hearing and to be avail- 
able to both parties. 


2. Preparation of hearing committee findings regarding each 
ground proposed for dismissal and conveyance of its findings to 
the president and to the person under notice of dismissal. 


3. Conveyance of transcription of the hearing with the committee 
findings by the president to the governing body which normally 
would be expected to act upon the basis of the committee’s findings. 
4. If governing body chooses to review the case, its review to be 
based on the record of the previous hearing accompanied by argu- 
ment by the principals. 

5. Avoidance of public statements by either the administration or 
the person under notice of dismissal until the proceedings are 
complete. Inclusion of a statement of the hearing committee’s orig- 
inal findings, if these have not previously been made known, in the 
announcement of the governing body’s decision. 


1 Bulletin of the AAUP, XLIV, 1, (Spring, 1958), 270-274. 
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INSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES 
WITH RESPECT TO FACULTY RESIGNATIONS, 
LEAVES, AND RETIREMENTS 


I. Resignations * 
A. Principles 


1. Sufficient time should always be allowed in a resignation so 
that the academic program of the school does not suffer unduly. 


2. Proposals leading to resignations should be carried on suffi- 
ciently in the open so that the school from which the resigna- 
tion is made may have an opportunity to enter into the 
conversations. 


B. Acceptable practice 


1. The minimum length of notice by a professor or an associ- 
ate professor should be six months; by an assistant or instruc- 
tor, three months. (Considering the restricted supply, a year 


2. In offering appointments to faculty personnel in other insti- 
tutions: 


may be fairer.) 
a. Informal inquiry as to whether a teacher would be willing 
to consider transfer under specified conditions is appropriate 
at any time. 


b. Such inquiry should be accompanied by notice to the ad- 
ministrator that preliminary conversation is being carried 
on with a member of his faculty. 


II. Sabbatical leaves 
A. Principles 


1. A school is responsible for making provision of time and 
support for the continued intellectual and spiritual growth of 
faculty members. 


2. A teacher is responsible for taking and using to the utmost 
opportunities for intellectural and spiritual growth which are 
provided. 


B. Recommended practice 


1. A sabbatical leave should be provided for each member of 
the faculty on indefinite tenure at least after each six years of 
service in a school, provided that he plans to make use of this 
in line with the conditions suggested below. Some schools cur- 


* This statement is adapted in part from the “Statement Concernin 
Resignations, 1929” of the American Association of University ad 


fessors published in the Bulleti t i 
ise) 1S. ulletin of the AAUP, XLV, 1, (Spring, 
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rently provide one-half year leave after three years of full-time 
teaching. 


2. The minimum length of such leave with full salary should 
be one quarter or semester plus a summer; but where a longer 
leave seems desirable salary adjustments should be arrived at 
through conference. 


8. Sabbatical leave should be conceived of by the teacher and 
the administration as a time for deeper study, research, or 
writing. Where possible, location in another center of learning 
will add breadth to the point of view. 


4. Normally the teacher will promise to return to the school 
which has granted the sabbatical leave and to remain at the 
school for a minimum of one year after the leave. 


III. Retirement * 
A. Principles 


1. The policy of a school regarding retirement “should be such 
as to increase effectiveness of its services as an educational 
institution.” 


2. “The policy and plan should be such as to attract individuals 
of the highest abilities to educational work, to increase the 
morale of the faculty, to permit faculty members with single- 
ness of purpose to devote their energies to serving their in- 
stitution, and to make it possible in a socially acceptable man- 
ner to discontinue the services of members of the faculty when 
their usefulness is undermined by age.” 


B. Recommended practice 


1. “The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution 
should be clearly defined and be well understood by both the 
faculty and the administration of the institution.” 


2. “The institution should have a fixed and relatively late 
retirement age, the same for teachers and administrators.” 


a. Fixed retirement age is usually from 65 to 70 under pres- 
ent circumstances. 


b. Involuntary retirement before the fixed age should in all 
cases be considered by a joint faculty-administration com- 
mittee. 


8. The institution should provide for a system of retirement 
annuities. Such a system should— 


a. Be financed by contributions made during period of active 
service by the individual and the institution. (Some schools 
have their faculty in ministerial pension systems and within 
such pay the total cost.) 


*Tbid., 113-114. 
AT 


b. In a denominational school offer no less than is provided 
within the ministers’ pension system of the denomination. 


“ce, Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for a 
retirement life annuity of approximately 50% of the average 
salary over the last 10 years of service, if retirement is at 
70, and a somewhat higher percentage if the fixed retire- 
ment age is younger. (It is understood that the amount of 
the available joint life annuity on life of husband and wife 
would be somewhat less.)”’ Teachers who move to a different 
faculty at an age nearing retirement cannot expect the 
institution to assume the full burden of a pension at the 
suggested rate. 


“d. Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and insti- 
tution’s contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be 
vested in the individual, available as a benefit in case of 
death while in service, and with no forfeiture in case of 
withdrawal or dismissal from the institution. 


“e. Be such that the individual may not withdraw his equity 
in cash but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid ad- 
ministrative expense, exception might be made for very 
small accumulations in an inactive account.) Except when 
small, death benefits to a widow should be paid in the form 
of an annuity. Death benefits to other beneficiaries would 
normally be paid in cash unless provided to the contrary by 
the individual faculty member. 


“4, When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated 
or an old one changed, reasonable provision either by special 
financial arrangements or by the gradual inauguration of the 
new plan should be made for those adversely affected.” 
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CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NAME 


The name of this organization is The American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools in the United States and Canada, 
Ine. 


II. PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Association, as stated in its certificate 
of incorporation, are: to provide facilities for its members 
to confer concerning matters of common interest to theo- 
logical schools, to consider any problems that may arise as 
to the relations of such institutions to one another or to 
other educational institutions or to governmental authori- 
ties, to recommend standards of theological education and 
maintain a list of member institutions accredited on the 
basis of such standards, and, in general, without limitation 
to the foregoing, to promote the improvement of theological 
education in such ways as it may deem appropriate, except 
that the Corporation is not authorized to engage in any 
activities for pecuniary profit or to conduct any form of 
schools or classes of instruction. The Corporation may en- 
gage in its authorized activities both in the United States 
and elsewhere, subject to applicable law. 


Ill. MEMBERSHIP 


1. NATURE OF MEMBERSHIP. The membership of 
The American Association of Theological Schools, Inc. shall 
consist of those institutions engaged predominantly at the 
post-college level in educating and training for the Christian 
ministry, which have been elected in accordance with the 
procedures stipulated in section 2 below. 


2. CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


(a) Accredited members shall be those institutions 
in the United States and Canada which after recom- 
mendation by the Commission on Accrediting, shall 
have been elected by a two-thirds vote of the accredited 
members of the Association present and voting at a 
meeting of the Association. 
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(b) Associate members shall be those institutions in 
the United States and Canada which have met the con- 
ditions for associate membership prescribed by the As- 
sociation, have been proposed for associate membership 
by the Executive Committee, and have been elected by 
a two-thirds vote of all the members present and voting 
at a meeting of the Association. 


8. PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP. All classes of 
members shall have full and equal rights, except that in ac- 
tions of the Association relating to accreditation and to 
Standards for Accrediting, the right of vote shall be re- 
stricted to accredited members. 


4. DUES. Each member institution, whether associate 
or accredited, shall pay annual dues as prescribed by the by- 
laws. Institutions which are at any time two years in ar- 
rears in the payment of their prescribed annual dues shall 
be regarded as having withdrawn from the Association. 


IV. MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1. REGULAR MEETINGS. In each even-numbered 
year the Association shall hold a biennial meeting at such 
time and place as the Executive Committee may determine. 
The holding of a meeting in other years shall be deemed to 
be waived unless requested in writing by any member of the 
Association at least 60 days before the third Wednesday in 
June, which request shall contain the purpose or purposes 
for which the meeting is desired. If so requested, it shall 
be held on that date or another at such time and place as 
may be determined by the Executive Committee, on at least 
30 days’ notice. Each such meeting shall be confined to such 
business as is specified in the notice of the meeting. 


2. REGIONAL AND SPECIAL MEETINGS. Regional 
or special meetings of the Association may be held at such 
times and places as the Executive Committee may deter- 
mine. Each such meeting shall be confined to such business 
as is specified in the notice of the meeting. 


3. REPRESENTATION AT MEETINGS. At the meet- 
ings of the Association each member institution may have 
any number of representatives, but shall have only one vote. 
Thirty voting representatives of member schools shall con- 
stitute a quorum of the Association, provided that not fewer 
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than twenty of those voting representatives shall represent 
accredited schools. 


4, NOMINATING PROCEDURES. Prior to each regu- 
lar meeting the President shall appoint a nominating com- 
mittee of five persons which shall present to the Association 
nominations for (a) the officers to be elected pursuant to 
Section 1 of Article V, and (b) the vacancies on the Execu- 
tive Committee. The Executive Committee shall serve as 
the nominating committee for vacancies in all commissions. 
Nominations for the offices, Executive Committee, and the 
commissions may also be made from the floor of the meeting. 


V. OFFICERS 
1. ELECTED OFFICERS. 


(a) The Association shall have a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected at each biennial meeting. These officers shall 
assume their duties upon the adjournment of the meet- 
ing at which they are elected and shall hold office to the 
close of the meeting at which their successors are 
elected. The President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
shall not be eligible for immediate re-election. In case 
there is a vacancy in any such office, the Executive 
Committee may appoint a successor to serve until his 
successor is elected by the Association and qualifies. 


(b) The President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
shall perform the duties normally incident to their 
offices at all meetings of the Association and shall ex- 
ercise such other functions as may be assigned to them 
by the Association or by the Executive Committee. 


(c) The Treasurer, subject to such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Executive Committee, shall 
have custody of the Association’s funds and securities 
and shall be responsible for disbursements. He shall 
perform the duties normally incident to the office of 
treasurer and such others as may be assigned to him 
by the Association or the Executive Committee. He 
shall deposit the Corporation’s funds in such banks or 
trust companies, and its securities in such deposit vault 
or in the custody of such institution, as may be desig- 
nated by the Executive Committee. Unless otherwise 
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determined by the Executive Committee, the with- 
drawal of such funds or securities shall be effected only 
on the signature of any two persons as designated by 
the Executive Committee. The Treasurer shall present 
the budget for the ensuing biennium as approved by 
the Executive Committee for adoption by the Associa- 
tion at its biennial meeting. 


2. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Director who shall be chosen by the Association upon 
nomination of the Executive Committee. He shall devote 
his full time to the work of the Association and shall per- 
form such functions as may be assigned to him by the Asso- 
ciation or the Executive Committee. He shall be expected to 
attend all meetings of the Association, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Commission on Accrediting, and to par- 
ticipate in their discussions. His appointment may be 
terminated by the Executive Committee on at least six 
months notice as voted by no fewer than six members of 
the said committee and as communicated to him in writing. 


3. OTHER OFFICERS. The Association may authorize 
the Executive Committee to appoint such other officers as it 
may deem appropriate and define their qualifications, func- 
tions, and terms of office. 


4, COMPENSATION. 


(a) The Executive Committee shall determine the 
salary of the Executive Director and any other em- 
ployed officer of the Association whom the Association 
may decide to employ. The compensation of any such 
employed officer shall be included in the Treasurer’s 
report at each biennial meeting. 


(b) No member of the Executive Committee or offi- 
cer of the Association shall be interested, directly or 
indirectly, in any contract relating to operations con- 
ducted by the Association, unless authorized by the 
concurring vote or written approval of two-thirds of 
the members of the Executive Committee. This restric- 
tion shall not apply to a contract with a theological 
institution with which a member of the Executive 
Committee or an officer is associated if he, as an indi- 
vidual, has no financial interest in the contract. 
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VI. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At the biennial meeting of the Association at which this 
constitution is adopted, the representatives present and 
voting shall elect nine persons who, with the elected officers 
specified in Article V Section 1 (a) above, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, and shall hold office until their 
successors are elected and qualify. These nine elected per- 
sons shall serve for terms of six years, except that, of those 
first elected, three shall serve for terms of two years, and 
three for terms of four years. At subsequent biennial meet- 
ings the Association shall elect three persons to succeed 
those who have at that meeting completed their term of 
office and shall fill vacancies to complete unexpired terms. 
Members of the Executive Committee shall not be eligible 
immediately to succeed themselves. The President of the 
Association shall be the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to 
prepare the programs for the biennial meetings of the 
Association and to act for it between meetings of the As- 
sociation. The Executive Committee shall act as a Board of 
Review to hear appeals concerning actions of the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting or any other commissions, officers, or 
agencies of the Association. The decisions of the Executive 
Committee in such cases shall be final, except insofar as pro- 
vision is made in Article VII for the setting up of an appeal 
committee with regard to actions of the Commission on 
Accrediting. It shall be the duty of the Executive Commit- 
tee to report its actions to the biennial meeing. 


VII. COMMISSIONS 


1. COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING. The Commission 
on Accrediting shall consist of nine persons from accredited 
institutions elected by a two-thirds vote of the members of 
the Association present and voting after nomination by the 
Executive Committee at the biennial meeting at which this 
constitution shall be adopted. The nine members shall serve 
for terms of six years, except that, of those first elected, 
three shall serve for terms of two years, and three for terms 
of four years. At subsequent biennial meetings the Associa- 
tion shall elect three persons to succeed those who have at 
that meeting completed their terms of office. Commissioners 
shall not be eligible immediately to succeed themselves, and 
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no one shall serve at the same time on both the Executive 
Committee and the Commission on Accrediting. The Com- 
mission shall at each biennial meeting of the Association 
elect its chairman from its own membership. It shall be 
the duty of the Commission on Accrediting to maintain a 
list of accredited theological schools under standards deter- 
mined by the Association and to recommend to the Associa- 
tion institutions to be placed upon this list. In the instance 
of withdrawal of accreditation or the placing of a school on 
probation by the Commission on Accrediting, the action 
shall not be submitted to a vote of the Association but 
appeal from the action of the Commission on Accrediting in 
any matter may be made to the Executive Committee. If 
the representatives of ten accredited schools shall make 
written request to the President for the appointment of a 
further appeal committee of five persons not members of 
either the Commission on Accrediting or of the Executive 
Committee, he shall so do on the understanding that the 
financial costs involved shall be borne by the institution 
under review and that the report of the appeal committee 
shall be made to the Association at its next regular meeting. 


2. OTHER COMMISSIONS. Other commissions shall 
consist of nine persons from member institutions elected by 
a two-thirds vote of the members of the Association present 
and voting after nomination by the Executive Committee at 
the biennial meeting at which this constitution shall be 
adopted. The nine members shall serve for terms of six 
years, except that, of those first elected, three shall serve for 
terms of two years, and three for terms of four years. At 
subsequent biennial meetings the Association shall elect 
three persons to succeed those who have at that meeting 
completed their terms of office. The chairman of each com- 
mission shall be appointed by the Executive Committee for 
a term of two years. The commissions shall deal with such 
matters as are assigned to them by the Executive Commit- 
tee. 


3. COMMITTEES. Committees shall consist of those 
persons nominated by the Executive Committee and elected 
by the Association to deal with particular business and shall 
continue in being until discharged by the President or until 
the subsequent biennial meeting of the Association. 
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VII. LIMITATION OF POWERS 


No act of the Association or of the Executive Committee 
shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it. 


IX. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
the accredited member institutions present at any meeting 
of the Association, provided notice of the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been given in the call for the meeting. It 
shall be the duty of the Secretary to include in the call for 
any biennial meeting any amendment requested in writing 
by any five member institutions. 


xX. BYLAWS 


The Association may adopt bylaws consistent with this 
constitution. 
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BYLAWS OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NOTICE OF MEETINGS 


Notice of every meeting of the Association shall be mailed 
to the usual address of each member as appearing on the 
books of the Association at least 30 days before the meeting. 
Such notice may be waived by written waivers signed by 
all of the members before, at, or after the meeting. 


II. QUORUM 


One-third of the members entitled to vote shall constitute 
a quorum for all meetings of the Association, and a ma- 
jority of those present and voting shall be sufficient for any 
action except as otherwise provided by law, in the constitu- 
tion or bylaws, or by previous resolution of the Association. 


Ill. PROXIES 


Proxies may be given, and shall be counted in determin- 
ing a quorum, for regular meetings of the Association if 
held in years in which biennial meetings are not held, and 
for special meetings of the Association. 


IV. COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The Executive Committee, the Commission on Accredit- 
ing, and any other commissions or committees which may 
be created may prescribe their own rules as to notice, quo- 
rum, and conduct of meetings, and may create such subcom- 
mittees as they deem appropriate and define their functions. 


V. DUES AND FEES 


The following are the dues and fees for the member 
schools of the Association: 


1. ACCREDITED AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
DUES. 


The phrase “total annual operating expenditure” is un- 
derstood to include (1) net cost of auxiliary enterprises— 
board, dormitories, and bookstore (no others) ; (2) all other 
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gross operating costs, including student aid, scholarships, 
and a pro-rated part of the general costs of a larger or 
integrally related institution. 


$80 a year for each school with a total annual operating 
expenditure of less than $50,000 per annum 

$105 a year for each school with a total annual oper- 
ating expenditure of over $50,000 per annum, but 
under $100,000 

$120 a year for each one over $100,000 and under 
$150,000 

$160 a year for each one over $150,000 and under 
$200,000 

$215 a year for each one over $200,000 and under 
$250,000 

$265 a year for each one over $250,000 and under 
$300,000 

$320 a year for each one over $300,000 and under 
$350,000 

$375 a year for each one over $350,000 and under 
$400,000 

$425 a year for each one over $400,000 and under 
$450,000 

$480 a year for each one over $450,000 and under 
$500,000 

$535 a year for each one over $500,000 and under 
$550,000 

$585 a year for each one over $550,000 and under 
$600,000 

$640 a year for each one over $600,000 and under 
$650,000 

$695 a year for each one over $650,000 and under 
$700,000 

$745 a year for each one over $700,000 and under 
$750,000 

$800 a year for each school with an operating budget 
of over $750,000 per annum 


2. INSPECTION FEE 


A fee of two hundred and fifty dollars is charged for the 
inspection of a school applying for accreditation. 
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VI. FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Association shall be from July 1 to 
June 30. 


VIL. SEAL 


The corporate seal shall bear the inscription “The Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, Inc. Corporate 
Seal, N. Y.” in substantially the form impressed on the ori- 
ginal of these bylaws in the minute book. 


VI. AMENDMENTS 


The bylaws may be amended at any biennial meeting of 
the Association by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been given at a previous session of said meeting, or in a 
previous regular meeting. : 
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TWENTY-FOURTH BIENNIAL MEETING 


of 


The American Association of Theological Schools 


at 


Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 


4:00- 6:00 p.m. 


7:00- 9:30 


6:00 p.m. 


7:00- 8:00 a.m. 
8:00-10:00 a.m. 


9:00 a.m. 

9:30 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
10:45 a.m. 
11:30- 1:00 

2:00 p.m. 

6:00 p.m 

7:30 p.m 

8:45 p.m. 


7:00- 8:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 


and 
Brite Divinity School 
of 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


The Two Worlds of Our Living 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1964 


REGISTRATION Memorial Rotunda, Memorial Build- 
ing, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
DINNER Price Hall Recreation Room, Southwestern 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1964 


BREAKFAST Seminary Cafeteria, Southwestern 

REGISTRATION Memorial Rotunda, Memorial Build- 
ing 

WorsHie Scarborough Chapel President Naylor 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS Dean Frost 
Theologian and Contemporary Thought 

COFFEE 


BusINESS The Constitution 
LuNCH Price Hall Recreation Room, Southwestern 
BUSINESS and REPORTS: 
Executive Committee 
Directors 
Commission on Accrediting 
Treasurer 
Commission on Faculty Fellowships 
Commission on Research and Counsel 
Scholarship Coordination Committee 
AASRE-AATS negotiations 
DINNER Price Hall Recreation Room, Southwestern 
ADDRESS Pastor Webber 

The Christian Minister and the Social 

Problems of the Day 


RECEPTION of the delegates 
President and Mrs. Naylor 


THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1964 
BREAKFAST Seminary Cafeteria, Southwestern 
Worsuie Scarborough Chapel President Naylor 
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Sorat co 0 Ne eno: Fs 


9:30 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
10:45 a.m. 
11:30- 1:00 

2:00 p.m. 

6:00 p.m. 

7:30 p.m. 


7:00- 8:00 a.m. 


9:00 a.m. 

9:30 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
11:30- 1:00 

2:00 p.m. 


ADDRESS Professor Bright 
The Academic Teacher and the Practical Needs 
of the Clergy 
COFFEE 
SeMINARS (a) Pre-Seminary Education 
Professors Bridston and Culver 
(b) Education for Parish Ministry 
Professor Feilding 
LuNcH Price Hall Recreation Room, Southwestern 
BUSINESS ‘ 
1. Election of officers 
2. Discussion of the title of the first professional 
degree 
Recruitment 
Report of Library Development Program 
Department of the Ministry 
Ministry Studies Board 
DINNER Price Hall Recreation Room, Southwestern 
ADDRESS Professor Nelson 
The Seminary—Academy and Chapel 


DE 


FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1964 


BREAKFAST Seminary Cafeteria, Southwestern 
Worsuiep Scarborough Chapel President Naylor 
ADDRESS Dean Johnson 
The Seminary President—Teacher of Students and 
Confidant of Trustees 
SEMINARS (a) Education for Parish Ministry 
Professor Feilding 
(b) Pre-Seminary Education 

Professors Bridston and Culver 

LuNcH Price Hall Recreation Room, Southwestern 
BUSINESS until closing worship and adjournment 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE PROGRAM 


Keith R. Bridston, Director, Study of Pre-Seminary Education 
John Bright, Professor, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 


Dwight W. Culver, 


Education 


Associate Director, Study of Pre-Seminary 


Charles R. Feilding, Director, Study of Education for the Practice of 
the Parish Ministry’ 


Stanley B. Frost, Dean, Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, 
McGill University 


Sherman E. Johnson, Dean, Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


Robert E. Naylor, 


Seminary 


President, Southwestern Baptist Theological 


J. Robert Nelson, Professor, Oberlin College Graduate School of 


Theology 


George W. Webber, Pastor, Group Ministry of East Harlem Protestant 


Parish 
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REGISTRATION 
Representatives from Accredited Member Schools 


Andover Newton Theological School 
Asbury Theological Seminary............. 
Austin Presbyterian Seminary............ 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School......... 
Berkeley Divinity School................. 
Bethany Theological Seminary............ 
Biblical Seminary in New York........... 
Boston University School of Theology 
Brite Divinity School of T.C.U............ 
California Baptist Theological Seminary... 


Calvin Theological Seminary 
Candler School of Theology of Emory 

University 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 


(Chicago) Lutheran School of 
Theology at Chicago 


Christian Theological Seminary 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
College of the Bible 


Columbia Theological Seminary........... 
Concordia Seminary 
Crozer Theological Seminary 
Drake University Divinity School 
Drew University Theological School 


Duke University Divinity School 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Emmanuel College of Victoria University. . 


Episcopal Theological School 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
the Southwest ; 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological 
Seminary 
Evangelical Theological Seminary 
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Roy Pearson 

Frank Bateman Stanger 
David L. Stitt 
Robert J. Arnott 
Maurice P. Jackson 
Robert R. Rodie, Jr. 
Warren F. Groff 
Paul M. Robinson 
Norman A. Baxter 
Walter L. Holeomb 
Elmer D. Henson 
Robert C. Campbell 
C. Adrian Heaton 
Anthony A. Hoekema 


William R. Cannon 
Paul T. Losh 
Robert G. Torbet 


Johannes Knudsen 
Armin G. Weng 

Karl E. Mattson 
Beauford A. Norris 
Ronald E. Osborn 
Sherman E, Johnson 
Milton C. Froyd 
Riley B. Montgomery 
Lewis S. C. Smythe 
Ralph G. Wilburn 

J. McDowell Richards 
Alfred O. Fuerbringer 
Edward E. Thornton 
John E. McCaw 
William A. Imler 
Charles W. Ranson 
Robert E. Cushman 
Walter B. Davis 
William J. Hand 
Thomas B. McDormand 
C. Douglas Jay 

E. S. Lautenschlager 
Henry M. Shires 


Gray M. Blandy 
Stanley D. Schneider 


Wayne K. Clymer 
Paul H. Eller 


Fuller Theological Seminary............. Daniel P. Fuller 


Garrett Theological Seminary..........-.. Charles F. Kraft 
General Theological Seminary............ Lawrence Rose 
(Gettysburg) Lutheran Theological 

Seminary (lets, Ts. acs ols. Maine, eee Herbert W. Stroup, Jr. 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological 

Seminary sesh, 23.4 Ws 2 ons eo aeons William A. Carleton 


Harold K. Graves 
Elmer L. Gray 


Goshen College Biblical Seminary......... Ross T. Bender 
Hartford Theological Seminary........... Willard T. Carter 
Howard University School of Religion..... James D. Tyms 
Lancaster Theological Seminary.......... Robert V. Moss, Jr. 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Demin ary ees, nh POA: - ae Pas as Pear Norman A. Horner 
Luther Theological Seminary............. Alvin N. Rogness 
McCormick Theological Seminary......... Floyd V. Filson 
McGill University Faculty of Divinity..... Stanley B. Frost 
Eric G. Jay 
Moravian Theological Seminary.......... Vernon W. Couillard 
Raymond S. Haupert 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary..... Wallace N. Jamison 


Virgil M. Rogers 
New Orleans Baptist 


Theological Seminary ................. H. Leo Eddleman 
J. Hardee Kennedy 

North Park Theological Seminary......... Karl A. Olsson 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological 

Seminary ey, eis... ., PE we C. H. Zeidler 
Oberlin College Graduate School 

oOfSPBeolor ys SOME, coo ee ees cee 3 J. Robert Nelson 
Pacific School of Religion................ Stuart L. Anderson 


Perkins School of Theology of S.M.U....... Wayne C. Banks 
Joseph D. Quillian, Jr. 
(Philadelphia) Divinity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church........... Edward G. Harris 
Phillips University Graduate Seminary....J. Daniel Joyce 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary......... Gordon E. Jackson 
Donald G. Miller 


Princeton Theological Seminary.......... James I. McCord 

San Francisco Theological Seminary...... Theodore A. Gill 
Gurdon C. Oxtoby 

School of Theology at Claremont.......... Ernest C. Colwell 


John Hatfield 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary...Charles U. Harris 
Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary. Olin T. Binkley 
John I. Durham 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary....Allen W. Graves 
Wayne E. Oates 
Penrose St. Amant 
Ray Summers 
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Southwestern Baptist Theological 
DCminseypeme pweeN Ne ea Robert E. Naylor 

Jesse Northcutt 

Trinity College Faculty of Divinity....... Charles R. Feilding 
Wallace I. Wolverton 

Union Theological Seminary.............. James M. Ault 
Randolph H. Dyer 
Paul W. Hoon 
Robert I. Miller 

Union Theological Seminary in Virginia...John Bright 
Jas. A. Jones 

United Theological Seminary............. Henry W. Brooks 
Walter N. Roberts 
Newell J. Wert 

University of Chicago Divinity School..... Jerald C. Brauer 
William N. Weaver 

University of Dubuque Theological 

Seminar yamine ne. eA Ses ek Charles B. Mitchell 

Calvin Schnucker 

Vanderbilt University Divinity School..... William C. Finch 
Walter J. Harrelson 

(Virginia) Protestant Episcopal 


Theological Seminary in Virginia....... Jesse M. Trotter 
Wartburg Theological Seminary.......... Alfred H. Ewald 
Western Theological Seminary........... Herman J. Ridder 
Yale University Divinity School.......... Robert C. Johnson 


Raymond P. Morris 


Representatives from Associate Member Schools 


Acadia University School of Theology..... Millard R. Cherry 
Anderson College and Theological 


Seminaryats..aceoten: foes ack bee Gene W. Newberry 
Bangor Theological Seminary............ Mervin M. Deems 
Bethel Theological Seminary............. Gordon G. Johnson 


Carl H. Lundquist 
Central Lutheran Theological Seminary. ..Gerhard Gieschen 
Concordia Theological Seminary.......... Martin F. Luebke 
J. A, O. Preus 


Conservative Baptist Theological 
Semiiarvio tanto aettasentho: terdics Vernon C. Grounds 
Earl S. Kalland 


Cumberland Presbyterian Theological 


Sita py eae ee eee eee William T. Ingram 
Erskine Theological Seminary ............ Leon M. Allison 
Gordon’ Divinity School. .: 2+... ici) mac: David W. Kerr 
Hood Theological Seminary....'.......... Frank R. Brown 
Huron College Faculty of Theology....... J. Grant Morden 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary............. S. F. Pannabecker 

Erland Waltner 
Methodist Theological School in Ohio...... Robert L. Browning 
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Midwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary Qeeee tte ieee eet ier cree aenems Millard J. Berquist 
Hubert I. Hester 
Lavell V. Seats 


Nazarene Theological Seminary.......... Lewis T. Corlett 
New Church Theological School........... Edwin G. Capon 
North American Baptist Seminary........ Frank Veninga 


Northern Baptist Theological Seminary. ..James D. Mosteller 
Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary... .Keith R. Bridston 
Charles M. Cooper 
Saint Paul School of 
Theology—Methodist ...........-...-0% William F. Case 
Don W. Holter 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological 


Seminary of Andrews University....... W. G. C. Murdoch 
United College, Winnipeg................ Robert B. Tillman 
United Theological Seminary of the 

TwintCities = et Seats ce... ees R. H. Huenemann 

Guests 


Yorke Allen, Jr., Sealantic Fund, Inc., New York, New York 

J. Stanley Barlow, Greater Detroit Study Commission on Theological 
Education 

Donald K. Campbell, Dallas Theological Seminary, Dallas, Texas 

Rex §S. Clements, Council on Theological Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Wilmer A. Cooper, Earlham School of Religion, Richmond, Indiana 

Dwight W. Culver, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 

Arnold D. Ehlert, Talbot Theological Seminary, La Mirada, California 

Aaron E. Gast, Conwell School of Theology, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Samuel I. Goltermann, Board for Higher Education, The Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, St. Louis, Missouri 

James Renwick Jackson, National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
New York, New York 

Wendell G. Johnston, Washington Bible College, Washington, D.C. 

Richard G. Kern, Winebrenner Theological Seminary, Findlay, Ohio 

Lynn Leavenworth, American Baptist Board of Education, Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania 

Kenneth R. Maurer, Evangelical Congregational School of Theology, 
Myerstown, Pennsylvania 

John Mostert, Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges, Wheaton, 
Illinois 

Ralph E. Peterson, Department of the Ministry, National Council of 
Churches, New York, New York 

Frederick A. Pope, The Ford Foundation, New York, New York 

Earl D. Radmacher, Western Conservative Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Portland, Oregon 


Robert D. Rasmussen, American Baptist Board of Education, Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania 
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Wilmina M. Rowland, Board of Christian Education, United Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Ross W. Sanderson, Advisory Committee on Theological Education, 
United Church of Christ, Newton Centre, Massachusetts 

Norman Shepherd, Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

G. W. Webber, East Harlem Parish, New York, New York 

Kenneth K. Wesche, Western Evangelical Seminary, Portland, Oregon 

Harold L. Wilke, Council for Church and Ministry, New York, New 
York 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


By the constitution the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation is instructed ‘“‘to prepare the programs for the bien- 
nial meetings and to supervise its work and act for it 
between meetings of the Association.” In the discharge of 
these responsibilities the Committee has met four times 
since the biennial meeting of 1962: June 14, 1962, in 
Toronto; December 14-15, 1962, and December 6-7, 1963, 
in Dayton, Ohio; May 1, 1964, in New York City. 

The program for this biennial meeting has already been 
presented to the Association. 

Many matters which have been before the Executive Com- 
mittee during the past two years have been reported to the 
members of the Association by the regular staff reports, or 
will be considered by the Association in its current meeting 
as Commissions, Committees, and Officers make their re- 
ports. 

There are certain areas of service and program in the 
work of the Association which are particularly noted by the 
Executive Committee: 

1. New Members Admitted. Since the last meeting of the 
Association the following schools have been admitted to 
associate membership: Anglican Theological College of 
British Columbia; Concordia Theological Seminary, Spring- 
field, Illinois; and the Methodist Theological School in Ohio. 
The associate membership of Mission House has been trans- 
ferred to United Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities 
of which Mission House was a constituent part. 

2. Revision of the Constitution. Copies of the proposed 
constitution of the Association were circulated during 1963 
among the member schools seeking their comments. The 
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action of the Association on the document has been sched- 
uled as a primary order of business for this meeting. 

3. Financial Affairs. The fiscal affairs of the Association 
are sizable, as will be indicated in the reports of its finance 
officers. In all monetary matters the Executive Committee 
seeks to perpetuate the wise use of funds which has 
characterized the Association during the past years when 
substantial resources have been made available to it. The 
operating budgets are well within the defined limits. Funds 
held for investment are expertly managed with due regard 
for rate of return on and security of capital. All accounts 
for which the Association has any responsibility have been 
properly audited and found to be in order. 


In two broad areas the Executive Committee has been 
exploring financial questions with large implications for 
theological education. One area embraces an attempt to dis- 
cern how and to what limits theological students may be 
supported with “scholarship grants” to enable them to pur- 
sue their training freed of financial pressures which would 
jeopardize their efficiency as students. A second area is an 
attempt to discover procedures and philosophies which shall 
secure for theological schools an increased share of major 
resources being made available from foundations and from 
other benevolent sources, as these agencies undergird the 
educational institutions of our society. Both of these con- 
cerns are being studied by special committees and it is 
expected that particular programs related to these matters 
will be proposed to the Association in the near future. 


4. Possible Relationship to Roman Catholic Schools. An 
inquiry by two Roman Catholic schools about the possibility 
of membership in the Association has opened another area 
of concern for the Association, already expressed by the 
Commission on Research and Counsel. An ad hoc committee 
has been appointed to discuss with representatives of Roman 
Catholic institutions the wisest procedures in this regard. 
This committee will report to the Executive Committee, 
which in turn will report to the Association. 


5 The Role of the AATS in Dealing with Schools in 
Difficulty. The Executive Committee calls to the attention 


of the Association a particular minute from its meeting of 
December 6-7, 1963: 


“In response to a communication .. . concerning the 
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role of the AATS in the mediation of difficulties in theo- 
logical institutions, the Executive Committee replied as 
follows: ‘We recognize the difficulty involved in the media- 
tion of conflicts within a school and in the future, guidance 
will be given the visiting team, but we are unable to state 
in advance a set of principles to be applied in dealing with 
controversies beyond the criteria for accreditation.’ ” 


One of the most important and difficult responsibilities 
given to the AATS is precisely in the area of working 
with its member institutions involved in intramural diffi- 
culties with which the Association must properly be con- 
cerned. The Executive Committee has judged that all 
relationships between the Association and its member 
schools will proceed in the spirit of true fraternity. It be- 
lieves in its work with any school there will be particular 
circumstances which will require specific guidance for any 
visiting teams sent out for any purpose by the Association. 
It does not believe, however, that it is possible to devise a 
general procedure, beyond that stipulated in the principles 
for accreditation, which would be satisfactory either to the 
schools themselves, or to the general purposes of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Related to this matter is an additional minute of the 
Executive Committee in its meeting of December 14-15, 
1962: 


“In the context of earnest debate now proceeding in a 
number of schools associated with or accredited by the 
AATS, the Executive Committee reaffirms the position 
which has been consistently the basis of its work. This is 
made clear, for example, in the preamble to the Standards 
for Accrediting as follows: “The inclusion of an institution 
in this list is based upon academic criteria without reference 
to doctrinal position or ecclesiastical affiliation, and upon 
evidence that the institution has the necessary facilities to 
prepare students for the ministry.’ The Executive Com- 
mittee recognizes and affirms that this basis of cooperation 
gives neither to the Association nor to its agencies the right 
or desire to intervene in theological or doctrinal disputes 
which may arise from time to time within the member 
schools of the denomination which they represent. 


“Nevertheless, the Executive Committee wishes to draw 
the attention of all its members to the need when such 
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debates result in the dismissal of a professor to the wisdom 
of making sure that justice is done and seen to be done. The 
Committee therefore urges once again that in all such 
situations the attention of the Administration and Trustees 
be drawn to the document ‘Academic Freedom and Tenure’, 
adopted at the Richmond biennial meeting in 1960 (Bulletin 
25, pages 38-43) and in particular to the suggested pro- 
cedure set out in the Appendix to that document.” 


7. The Teaching of Biblical Languages. In the past few 
years there has been a new interest in Biblical languages as 
important to theological curricula. This has occurred at the 
same time that contemporary education is dealing with new 
methods and techniques for the teaching of languages. It 
appears to the Executive Committee, as suggested by the 
Commission on Research and Counsel, that there is need for 
assembling and making available all useful information 
appropriate to the values in teaching Biblical languages 
and any improvement in methods toward that end. A grant 
of $15,000 has been received by the Association which per- 
mits this study and plans are in process by which the study 
can be made. 


8. Ethical Code for Teachers in Theological Schools. 
Under the direction of the Commission on Research and 
Counsel a paper was prepared dealing with an “Ethical Code 
for Teachers in Theological Schools.” This paper was pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee and on its authority was 
circulated to the member schools inviting critical response. 


9. Data Related to Members of Faculties. The Executive 
Committee has approved and established a program for the 
accumulation of data related to members of faculties in the 
institutions of the Association. It has been deemed desirable 
to have available in concentrated and systematic form 
pertinent information concerning those individuals who 


have basic responsibilities as teachers in our theological 
schools. 


10. Conference of Professors. In June 1963 a conference 
for professors was sponsored by the Association in collabo- 
ration with the Institute for Advanced Pastoral Studies. 
The purpose of the conference was to seek more effective 
pedagogical devices for the performance of the total task ‘of 
theological training. The Executive Committee has approved 
a second such conference to be held in June 1964. 
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11. Future Possibilities of the AATS. One of the things 
that the Association would wish its Executive Committee to 
do is to keep sensitive to major lines of development which 
should occupy the AATS in the coming years. The rate of 
growth in the Association’s life and work recently has been 
tremendous. The need for continued growth is urgent. The 
Executive Committee would suggest to the Association that, 
among many others, the following matters are worthy of 
the Association’s concern as plans are made for its future 
ministry to member schools and to the cause of theological 
study. 

What are theological schools now doing for the continuing 
education of their graduates and of the total ministry of the 
Church? 

What should the schools be doing for the laity? 

What is the effect of current social and cultural changes 
upon student recruitment? 

What is the prospect of increased enrollment as “older 
men” offer themselves for the ministry? 

What is the most adequate form of field education—the 
proper time for it—optimum amount—adequate educational 
supervision of it? 

What shifts in teaching method and curriculum, which 
are so generally employed in many secular institutions, are 
germane for improving pedagogical efficiency of theological 
education ? 

What is the responsibility of the community of theological 
schools in the whole matter of the location of new schools, 
the enrichment of established ones? 

What about improved relationships with universities, 
colleges, other theological schools, and other professional 
schools? 

These and kindred issues have been raised by the Execu- 
tive Committee through the discernment of the staff. They 
serve only to indicate many of the broad areas into which 
the Association can move and into which it must move if 
theological education is to be adequately served in the future. 

12. Personnel. Against the background of what has been 
done in the past biennium and what waits to be done in the 
years immediately ahead, the Executive Committee now 
poses for the Association the basic problem of additions to 
staff. 

G7 


In its meeting of May 1, 1964 the Executive Committee 
unanimously voted “that in the light of the work load in the 
office, and of the prospective services of the organization, 
the Executive Committee recommends to the Association 
that a third full-time staff member be employed at a salary 
commensurate with his responsibilities.” 

The Association is aware of the significant progress which 
has been made in its affairs during the past eight years. 
This progress is due in no small measure to having available 
sizable financial resources. Primarily, however, it is due 
to the type of leadership which the Association has had in 
its Executive Director and in its Associate Director. These 
men see as none other can see the opportunities before the 
Association, for they feel upon themselves, in the offices 
they occupy, those pressures which promise growth and 
increased usefulness. 

The Executive Committee would advise the Association 
that the addition of a third member to the staff will not 
necessitate any increase in members’ dues for a period of 
at least three years, and more likely five years. 

13. The Executive Committee would record its great 
gratitude that Dr. Charles L. Taylor, Executive Director, 
has recovered from the illness which beset him since the 
last biennium. For the past several months he has been 
carrying his accustomed heavy load with characteristic 
efficiency and winsomeness. We pray that his strength shall 
continue, as we have every reason to believe it shall. 

We would express our gratitude for the indefatigable 
work of Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler as the Associate Director. We 
advise the Association of the unusual skill and loyalty of the 
office staff. 

In recognition of her distinguished service to the Associa- 
tion the Executive Committee has named Mrs. Charlotte 
Thompson Administrative Assistant. 


As a consequence of its meeting June 9, 1964 in Fort 
Worth, Texas, the Executive Committee proposes this 
supplement to its report: 

14, Waterloo Lutheran Seminary, Waterloo, Ontario, was 
admitted to associate membership in the AATS. 

15. Recognizing that there are needs for and benefits from 
a program of faculty fellowships especially designed to 
supplement this type of assistance to associate member 
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schools, the Executive Committee has approved the adminis- 
tration of such a program by the Commission on Faculty 
Fellowships, if and when funds are made available for this 


purpose by the Lilly Endowment, Inc. or by other benevolent 
agencies. 


16. For some time many identified with the AATS have 
been concerned about a basic philosophy of financial aid to 
students which will dignify theological education, will per- 
mit the student to pursue his academic training with less 
impairment, and will reflect the obligation of all in the 
church to sustain those who are preparing for their minis- 
tries in the most effective ways. Happily we have noted that 
concern in this area has been shared by some outside the 
structures of AATS. This committee of concern has 
elicited and enriched the engagements of AATS in this 
matter. 


The Executive Committee recommends that a committee 
of three, in addition to the Executive Director and the 
Associate Director, be appointed to explore this question in 
every way and to report to the Executive Committee con- 
cerning principles and procedures by which the Association 
may assist in getting the best possible financial aid for 
students. 


17. Under the constitution the Executive Committee is 
authorized to elect certain officers of the Association and is 
instructed to nominate members of commissions and com- 
mittees which have been authorized by the Association. It 
is recommended that the Association approve structure of 
commissions and committees as follows: 


A Commission on Faculty Fellowship, a Commission on 
Research and Counsel, a Commission on Christian Educa- 
tion; also that the following committees be authorized: on 
clinical pastoral education and on recruiting. 


It should be recognized that from time to time additional 
committees, and/or commissions, may be required for the 
performance of the work of the Association in the interim of 
biennial meetings. Since the Executive Committee is em- 
powered to act for the Association between meetings it is 
recommended that the Association authorize the Executive 
Committee to name such commissions and committees as 
the executive discharge of the business of the Association 
may require. 
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It is reported that the Commission on Financial Affairs 
has been disbanded and its members have been thanked for 
its service to the Association. 

18. It is the duty of the Executive Committee to nominate 
to the assembly the Executive Director of the Association. 
Enthusiastically, unanimously, and gratefully the Executive 
Committee recommends that Dr. Charles L. Taylor be 
elected as Executive Director of the American Association 
of Theological Schools for a term of two years. 

19. Under the constitution the Executive Committee is 
empowered to elect staff officers of the Association other 
than the Executive Director. It is reported that Dr. Jesse 
H. Ziegler has been elected by the Executive Committee as 
Associate Director of the AATS for a term of two years. 


It should be noted in this connection that a prior recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee deals with the addi- 
tion of a third member to the staff. 


20. AASRE. Over a period of many years the American 
Association of Schools of Religious Education has per- 
formed a service of greatest value for schools training men 
and women for the ministry in the field of Christian educa- 
tion. This service has for the most part fallen under two 
heads. On the one hand the AASRE gave counsel to schools 
and professors working in this area and provided a forum 
for discussion relating to this subject and on the other the 
Association acted as an accrediting agency for schools which 
operated both at the baccalaureate level and at the post- 
graduate level. 


The AATS has a number of institutions within its mem- 
bership which operate departments or schools of Christian 
education. Some of these religious education schools were 
accredited by AATS as part of the total operation of the 
member institution ; other schools were separately accredited 
by AASRE. The National Commission on Accrediting has 
for some time expressed concern that there were two 
accrediting agencies operating in this area. 


After careful discussion lasting over several years, the 
representatives of the two associations came together first 
in Toronto at the time of the 1962 biennial and then again 
in New York on May 1 last and have reached an agreement 
whereby the AATS will take over the functions of AASRE 
as far as relates to those schools of Christian education 
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operating at the post-graduate level, and the AASRE will 

terminate its existence as a separate body. It is proposed, 

therefore, by the Executive Committee that in anticipation 
of action by AASRE to bring its operations to a close, this 

Association should adopt the following report as setting out 

the basis of agreement with AASRE and should instruct the 

Executive Committee to set up a Commission on Christian 

Education. The basis of agreement is as follows: 

1. The AATS, if the AASRE decides to terminate its ex- 
istence, is prepared to accept further responsibilities in 
the field of training for the ministry of Christian educa- 
tion of the same general nature as were formerly carried 
by AASRE. 

2. AATS will undertake the accrediting function of AASRE 
but will only accept applications for future membership 
from such schools as operate predominantly at the post- 
graduate level. 

A. In particular, AATS will accept into its membership 
those schools of AASRE which are attached to semi- 
naries of AATS. Where the seminary is an AATS 
accredited school the total operation will be henceforth 
an accredited institution of AATS. Where the semi- 
nary is an associate member of AATS the total opera- 
tion will be an associate institution. AATS reserves 
the right to apply such notations to these institutions 
as may seem fitting in the light of its own Standards 
for Accrediting set out in Bulletin 25. AATS will seek 
not to allow its own standards to fall short of the 
levels already attained by AASRE. 

B. AATS agrees to recognize in a special category three 
member schools of AASRE if they apply for such 
recognition from AATS. The three schools are: 

Presbyterian School of Christian Education—to be 
recognized as an accredited school of religious 
education. 

St. Margaret’s House—to be recognized as an 
accredited school for three years, at the termination 
of which its status will be reconsidered. 

Scarritt College—will be accorded associate status 
for three years at the termination of which its status 
will be reconsidered. 

C. AATS will recognize the need to provide in its own 
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Commission on Accrediting members having a 
specialized knowledge of the field of Christian edu- 
cation such as is possessed by the present member- 
ship of AASRE. 

8 AAT will undertake to continue the counseling service 
of AASRE to all schools operating in this area. Ex- 
periment and research in the field of religious education 
will also be recognized as a proper function of AATS 
and to fulfill that obligation AATS will set up a Commis- 
sion on Christian Education specifically charged with 
these obligations but also free to initiate programs of 
its own. 

Respectfully subitted, 


JAMES A. JONES, Chairman 


MEMORIAL MINUTE FOR H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


American theological education lost one of its most ap- 
preciative and critical leaders in the death of Professor H. 
Richard Niebuhr on July 5, 1962. At the time of his death 
he was Sterling Professor of Theology and Christian Ethics 
at Yale University, and had completed 31 years of service 
on its Divinity School faculty. 

H. Richard Niebuhr’s contribution to theological educa- 
tion was made in various ways. Through his writings— 
sociological, historical, theological, and ethical—he provided 
stimulation to countless students and teachers. Through 
his teaching he helped to shape the minds of hundreds of 
ministers and theologians now active across American 
Protestantism. Through his freely given counsel, many 
professors and administrators of theological schools better 
understand their tasks. 

His attention to the education of ministers and theo- 
logians took focus in “The Study of Theological Education 
in America” that he directed in 1954-55. With irenic ap- 
preciation of the varieties of American Protestantism he 
was able to grasp both the strengths and weaknesses of the 
many schools studied, and to see them with reference to 
their particular religious and social traditions. As a master 
teacher he transformed a survey into a process of critical 
self-examination by seminary faculties, by regional groups 
of schools, and by the American Association of Theological 
Schools. In kind impatience he pressed upon our schools the 
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needs for reform that appeared to be most crucial to the 
improvement of the quality of theological education. He 
stubbornly refused to produce a grand design or a set of 
simple goals that would falsely oversimplify the tasks that 
lay ahead. And instead of suggesting stimulating novelties, 
he turned to a restatement of the fundamental purpose of 
the church and ministry that ought to direct our many 
particular policies. In short, he refused to give us a pro- 
gram, and instead provoked us to reflect carefully on why 
we were engaged in all the things that make up theological 
study. 

The fruits of his efforts as an educator of theological 
educators can never be precisely enumerated. His concern 
was with the dimension of quality, one that is not easily 
brought into statistical prominence. And in characteristic 
ministerial humility, it never occurred to him to count the 
gains that might have come from his efforts. Yet the mem- 
bers of the American Association of Theological Schools 
will long remember the ways in which he called to their 
attention the need for continuing education of the ministry, 
the need to pare outside activities of students so that they 
could concentrate upon their academic work, the need for 
establishment of sabbatical leave policies and the means to 
finance them for the sake of effective scholarship and teach- 
ing, the need for the improvement of the training available 
for Negro ministers, and the need for continual institu- 
tional self-examination. In time of radical doubt about the 
traditional conceptions of the ministry we are still called to 
ponder this statement: “The greatest defect in theological 
education today is that it is too much an affair of piecemeal 
transmission of knowledge and skills, and that, in conse- 
quence, it offers too little challenge to the student to develop 
his own resources and to become an independent, lifelong 
inquirer, growing constantly while he is engaged in the work 
of the ministry.” 

If our schools can learn to be critical about the church, 
the ministry, and the education we love, and love the 
church, the ministry, and the education of which we are 
critical, we will have learned from the depths of the heart 
and mind of H. Richard Niebuhr. 

JAMES M. GUSTAFSON 
Professor of Christian Ethics 
Yale University Divinity School 
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Memorial Statement 


In the death on March 30, 1964, of G. Harold Duling of 
the Lilly Endowment, Inc., the Association has lost a true 
friend. Of recent years he has attended our biennial meet- 
ings. Even when his health was precarious, he went out of 
his way to be present at regional gatherings. The staff has 
always been most cordially welcomed to his office. During 
the past seven years the total granted by the Lilly Endow- 
ment to the AATS has amounted to over half a million 
dollars, beside which the Endowment has aided other enter- 
prises in which the Association is interested, e.g. faculty 
scholarships for associate member schools and the Ministry 
Studies Board, to name but two. At a period in our history 
when we greatly needed aid and when sponsors who were 
both able and generous were few, our debt to the Lilly En- 
dowment and its agent, Mr. Duling, has been incalculable. 

It is fitting, therefore, that in this biennial meeting we 
record this indebtedness to them. We express also to Mrs. 
Duling our sympathy in her loss and our thanks to God for 
her husband’s part in our lives, in a service which tran- 
scends death, for his share in which he will justly be long 
and gratefully remembered. 


CHARLES L. TAYLOR 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS 


What makes a theological school excellent? In answering 
a European used the word “attack.” A school’s quality is 
revealed in its vigorous onslaught on the lethargies that be- 
set all institutions. An American used the word “openness.” 
How aware is the school of the life around it? Are its pro- 
fessors and students alike sensitive to the gigantic struggles 
of our times, in race relations, education, changing culture, 
the arts, the family, the unity of mankind, the movement of 
the Spirit toward the wholeness of the Church? Essentially 
the two men were in agreement, although the European 
used the active and the American a more passive term. 
Hither might have said “aggiornamento.” 


I 


This report of your Directors could deal either with what 
the Association has accomplished in the past biennium, try- 
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ing to keep pace with its excellent schools, or point the way 
of the future toward what the late Richard Niebuhr called 
“the line of advance.” The record of what already has hap- 
pened appears to a large extent in other reports that ac- 
company this. May we call your attention, almost by title, 
to the following items? 

1. The new constitution has been designed with the hope 
of increasing the number of participants in our decision- 
making boards and enabling the will of the members of the 
Association to be more fully reflected in its government. 

2. A recent letter bears witness to the value of the ATLA 
Library Development Program and might have been written 
in almost any one of the more than eighty participating 
schools. 

“This $3,000 grant, repeated for these three straight 
years, has been a most wonderful help to our library and to 
our whole educational program. ... Some of this money has 
gone for items that were too expensive for us on our spartan 
diet of other years, but the bulk. . . has been ‘bread and 
butter’... that helped to fill our lean shelves. 

“I don’t believe anyone on our campus: administrator, 
faculty member, library staff—would ever dream of going 
back to our former level of book and periodical spending. 
... We have had the greater gift of seeing how much we can 
do for ourselves.” 

3. Quietly, helpfully, superbly, the Commission on Fac- 
ulty Fellowships provides the kind of external stimulus for 
theological professors that so much concerned the writers of 
The Advancement of Theological Education. For the finan- 
cial support of this and the preceding program the AATS 
can hardly exaggerate its indebtedness to the Sealantic 
Fund, Inc. 

4. Toward the improvement of teaching a conference of 
about twenty-four theological professors and administrators 
was held in June 1963 at Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, and 
will be held in June 1964 and 1965. The good effects of the 
1963 meeting have been apparent throughout this past year. 

5. Again without noise, but to the lasting benefit of the 
schools, visiting teams have been at work, 6 in 1962-63, 5 in 
1963-64. The Executive Committee has voted into the regu- 
lar budget of the Association an item for the continuation 
of this service. 
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6. We await with keen anticipation the publication of the 
Bridston-Culver report on Pre-Seminary Studies and 

7. The Feilding report on Education for the Practice of 
the Parish Ministry. Resources for these programs 4-7 have 
been provided by the Lilly Endowment, Inc., whose repre- 

sentative, Mr. G. Harold Duling, we miss today and whose 
contribution to the Association over the past seven years is 
recorded in another place in this meeting. 

8. From the Booth-Ferris Foundation to the Fund for 
Theological Education has come a grant of $45,000 for help 
in the enlistment of persons for theological schools and the 
ministry. 

9. May we also mention for the record the recent publica- 
tion of books which we feel useful as we strive for a clearer 
picture of the man we prepare for a too vaguely defined 
calling in too ambiguous a church in too confused a world: 

Johnson, R. C., (ed.), The Church and Its Changing Min- 
istry 

Coburn, J. B., Minister, Man in the Middle 

Wagoner, W. D., Bachelor of Divinity 

Bridston, K. R. and Culver, D. W., (eds.), The Making of 
Ministers 

10. The AATS Directory 1964 has already been circulated 
not only to our membership but to about 1,000 counselors 
of students in colleges and elsewhere. 


I 


It would not be difficult for the staff to babble on about 
the work of the AATS office in the past biennium. We could 
mention developments in some of the member schools; or 
we could tell of our travels, of the kind of questions put to 
us, of our conversations with trustees, with representatives 
of denominations, and with perplexed or perceptive admin- 
istrators. But St. Paul says he speaks as a fool when he is 
boastful, and that if he must boast, he will boast of the 
things that show his weakness. .. . 


“Contrast 
The petty done, the undone vast.” 


In the balance of this summary, therefore, we mention 
ways in which we hope that the Association may furnish 
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assistance to the schools as they in turn pursue the “line of 
advance.” 

1. The Executive Committee has approved the calling of 
a third man to the work of the office and the search for him 
has begun. It took this action partly because of the in- 
creased counseling asked of the present two men, partly be- 
cause of new activities about to be mentioned, and partly in 
the light of the Director’s coming retirement in 1966, or 
possible curtailment of staff activity before. There are 
sufficient financial resources to insure that membership 
dues, even if the budget should be increased by 30%, will 
not be raised for the next three, and perhaps five, years. 

2. Among the new services, in which the new man will 
either share or for which he will release other’s time, is the 
publication of a quarterly journal designed to reach the 
1,700 and more teachers in theological schools. The first 
number may contain the addresses of this biennial meeting, 
which otherwise might not circulate far beyond adminis- 
trators’ desks. At least there are many subjects pertaining 
to the improvement of theological education which should 
have wide circulation through this medium. The Lilly En- 
dowment, Inc. has sponsored this for a three-year period. 

3. The same generous source has provided money for a 
study of the Teaching of Biblical Languages. What are the 
facts about the present situation? Do the results justify the 
amount of time and attention that seminary students give 
to these? What is it that students who lack them miss? 
How do ministers use them over the years? What new tech- 
niques of language teaching could profitably apply? How 
could the problem of time be met by pre-seminary language 
teaching or summer courses before their junior year? The 
staff is now searching for the right man to understake this 
investigation and welcomes suggestions. 

4, Research is ever a problem. The telephone rings: 
which schools give honorary D.D. degrees? Where can we 
find a model seminary constitution and bylaws? How shall 
we deal with problems caused by “late vocations” or applica- 
tions of older men for admission? Where is the best theo- 
logical education of the laity taking place? Who teaches 
marriage counseling? What are the merits and demerits of 
theses, of comprehensive exams? How can we best help the 
ongoing education of ministers in our neighborhood? Where 
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can we find a professor of the history of religion? Are 
schools which have provided dormitories for married stu- 
dents satisfied, or was this a mistake? So on ad infinitum. 
To some of the questions we have gradually accumulated 
answers, but one of the principal reasons for additional 
staff is that we may move more rapidly toward adequate 
data on important items that are still perplexing the theo- 
logical educational world; e.g.: 

(a) the best possible relationship between the theological 
school and others of its own or other denominations, be- 
tween the school and universities and other professional 
schools. Does each seminary in its institutional life preach 
effectively the gospel it thinks it teaches in its classrooms? 

(b) closely allied with this, where should schools be lo- 
cated or relocated? 

(c) again related—where do rising costs, or specifically 
the cost per student, of a school suggest that its work could 
be accomplished better in some other way? Must a school 
be forced by financial necessity into solutions of problems 
which could better be solved if the school acted while it 
still had room and freedom to pursue various options? 

(d) and if the Lord intends for His Church that the 
branches of it called Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox 
should draw ever closer into the One Body, then is not the 
theological seminary a point of great significance? Can we 
look far enough ahead to avoid mistakes in stone and brick 
that perpetuate our sins? Can we imagine what excellent 
theological education might mean even two decades ahead, 
and work toward it? 

(e) how can we fill the word “commencement” with 
meaningful content, and send into the ministry a life-long 
learner rather than one who has “graduated” from serious 
study for the rest of his days? 


5. Advancement might come, and by God’s grace will come, 
by many an avenue. (We have touched on only a few in the 
course of this report, leaving to one side the perplexing 
problems of field education and its supervision, the possibility 
of securing corporate support for corporate enterprises, the 
likelihood or unlikelihood of increased enrollments, the pres- 
entation of the seminary to the church as an instrument of 
the church’s essential work rather than an unknown and 
ignored appendix, etc.) Who expected two decades ago the 
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renewed effort to emancipate the Negro that has reached 
such proportions after one hundred years? Does this effort 
find a proper response in seminaries? Who foresaw Pope 
John and Pope Paul? Are they reflected in Protestant semi- 
naries? Thus we revert to the point at which we began. We 
intend not to fall asleep over that insidious drug, “the 
potion of self-esteem,” but as an association as a whole and 
in all our parts, to respond to the free winds of the Spirit. 
This we believe to be a chief point in the heritage left us 
by Richard Niebuhr, whom we gratefully remember before 
God now that his physical presence is lost to us, and the 
instruction of our Lord Himself. 


CHARLES L. TAYLOR 
JESSE H. ZIEGLER 


REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


1. Members 1962-64: 


Dean Lawrence Rose, Chairman, Messrs. Walter Harrel- 
son, Charles F. Kraft, Robert V. Moss, Jr., Gordon E. Jack- 
son, C. Douglas Jay, and the officers: Stanley B. Frost, Alvin 
N. Rogness, Olin T. Binkley, Walter N. Roberts, and Jas. 
A. Jones. 


2. Meetings: 

June 11-12, 1962, December 13-14, 1962, December 5-6, 
1968, June 8-9, 1964. At the December 5-6, 1963 meeting, 
Mr. Wm. K. Selden of the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing met with the Commission, which discussed with him 
(a) the relation between the AATS and AASRE, (b) the 
problem raised by a theological school which seeks regional 
accreditation but fails to meet AATS standards, and (c) 
the advisability of submitting the substantive part of the 
report of inspection teams to the school inspected before 
making the report to the Commission. 


3. The following schools have been accredited: 


In December, 1962—California Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Philadelphia Divinity School of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 
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In December, 1963—Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, North 
Park Theological Seminary. 

In June, 1964—Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Midwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Saint Paul School of The- 
ology—Methodist. 


4. Inspection teams were authorized to investigate and re- 
port upon: 
California Baptist Theological Seminary, June, 1962 
Philadelphia Divinity School, June, 1962 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, December, 1962 
North Park Theological Seminary, December, 1962 
Gordon Divinity School, December, 1962 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary, December, 1963 
Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Decem- 


ber, 1963 

Saint Paul School of Theology—Methodist, Decem- 
ber, 1963 

Anderson College and Theological Seminary, June, 
1964 


Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, June, 1964 


5. The sending of schedules was authorized as follows to: 

Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, June, 1962 
(with advice to delay their submission) 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, June, 1962 

North Park Theological Seminary, June, 1962 

Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, June, 
1962 

Gordon Divinity School, June, 1962 

Mennonite Biblical Seminary, December, 1962 

Saint Paul School of Theology—Methodist, Decem- 
ber, 1962 

Anderson College and Theological Seminary, Decem- 
ber, 1963 
(with advice to delay their submission) 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, December, 
1963 

Methodist Theological School in Ohio, June, 1964 


6. Probation was imposed upon: 


Meadville Theological School, June 12, 1962, to May 31, 
1964, “in order to give it time to make a satisfactory ad- 
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justment to the new conditions obtaining consequent on the 
dissolution of the Federated Faculty.” 

Biblical Seminary in New York, for 24 months beginning 
December 14, 1962. 


7. Probation was lifted from: 
Meadville Theological Seminary, June, 1964 


8. Regarding transfer of accreditation the following action 
was taken June 8-9, 1964: 

The newly incorporated Lutheran School of Theology at 
Chicago shall enjoy the accreditation previously enjoyed by 
the two merging schools, Augustana Theological Seminary, 
Rock Island, Illinois, and the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary at Maywood, Illinois. Its School of Missions is recog- 
nized as an integral part of the school, and as such is ac- 
credited. 


9. Notations were imposed upon: 

Biblical Seminary in New York 6.1 

Bexley Hall 1.1 

California Baptist Theological Seminary 1.2 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 6.3 

Emmanuel College 1.1 

Mennonite Biblical Seminary 4.7, (new system) 
See § 10 

Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 4.8, 6.1, 
(new system) See § 10 

Trinity Faculty of Divinity 9.2, 9.3, (new system) 
See § 10 


Notations were removed from: 
Emmanuel College 4.1, June, 1962 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 4.1, December, 1962 
Howard University School of Religion 4.1 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary 1.1 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 1.3 
Asbury Theological Seminary 7.2, December, 1963 
Biblical Seminary in New York 4.1 
Christian Theological Seminary 1.2 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 1.1 
Knox College 1.1, 2.1, 4.1 
Luther Theological Seminary 2.2 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary 4.1, 4.2 
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McMaster Divinity College 1.3 

Moravian Theological Seminary 4.2 

Phillips University Graduate Seminary 1.2 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary 2.2 

Trinity College Faculty of Divinity 4.1 

Biblical Seminary in New York 9.1, (new system) 
See § 10, June, 1964 


10. Revision of Notations 

During the biennium a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Walter N. Roberts, Walter Harrelson, and Jesse H. Ziegler 
has proposed a new set of notations to bring these into closer 
conformity to the revised standards. These proposals have 
been adopted (December 6, 1963) to be put into effect June 
12, 1964. They incorporate notations for Christian educa- 
tion programs. 

Another committee, consisting of Messrs. Walter Harrel- 
son, C. Douglas Jay, and Jesse H. Ziegler, prepared nota- 
tions regarding master’s and doctor’s programs which were 
adopted June 9, 1964. 


11. Endorsement Request: (December, 1962) 

In reply to the inquiry from the Israel-American Institute 
of Biblical Studies, the Commission on Accrediting states 
that it cannot give or withhold endorsement of programs of 
educational institutions to which member schools may from 
time to time send students for credit courses, but leaves the 
schools to evaluate for themselves such institutions and 
programs. The Commission, however, reserves the right to 
inquire into the validity of any institution or program of 
which a member school is making considerable use. 

This brief résumé of the Commission’s actions at its four 
meetings gives little indication of the immense amount of 
staff work that lies behind the Commission’s decisions. The 
Commission would record its gratitude to the Executive Di- 
rector and his associates, and confess that fulfilment of the 
Commission’s responsibilities to the member schools of the 
Association could not possibly be accomplished without the 
intimate knowledge and careful preparation they bring to 
each meeting. 


LAWRENCE ROSE, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER AND AUDITORS 


The fiscal year of this Association runs from July 1 to 
June 30, following which an audit is made and a report 
given to each member of the Executive Committee. In the 
even-numbered years a further audited report is prepared 
for each biennium. 


The Treasurer’s reports for the year 1961-62, and for 
the biennium 1960-62, after auditing, were approved by the 
Executive Committee December 14, 1962. (Cf. Bulletin 25, 
pp. 75-88) 

The Treasurer’s audited report for the year 1962-63 was 
approved by the Executive Committee December 6, 1963. 


At the biennial meeting in Fort Worth on June 10, 
1964, the Treasurer gave a detailed report. (Cf pp. 33-40 
“Program and Reports, 24th Biennial Meeting, AATS’’) 
The complete figures for the entire biennium July 1, 1962- 
June 30, 1964 have been audited and appear on the follow- 
ing pages, together with a brief statement by the auditors 
describing the accounts the Association holds and their cur- 
rent condition. 


WALTER N. ROBERTS, Treasurer 


BATTELLE & BATTELLE 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Members of the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
1785 Big Hill Road 
Dayton 39, Ohio 


AUDITOR’S OPINION 


The American Association of Theological Schools 
Dayton, Ohio 


We have examined the balance sheet of The American Association 
of Theological Schools as of June 30, 1964 and the related statements 
of receipts and disbursements for the two years ending June 30, 1963 
and June 30, 1964. Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such 
tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as 
we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion the accompanying balance sheet and statements of 
receipts and disbursements present fairly the financial position of The 
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American Association of Theological Schools at June 30, 1964, and the 
results of its operations for the two years ending with that date, in 
conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a 
basis consistent with that of the preceding period. 


BATTELLE & BATTELLE 
August 28, 1964 


BATTELLE & BATTELLE 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Members of the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
1785 Big Hill Road 
Dayton 39, Ohio 
August 28, 1964 


The American Association of Theological Schools 
Dayton, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


The data reflecting the operations of the Association for the two 
year period ended June 30, 1964 are presented in the attached state- 
ments together with the summary of its financial position as of the 
closing date. It will be noted in Exhibit A that the accounts are 
segregated to reflect the assets now held in the various funds with 
offsetting identical balances showing the liabilities and remaining 
capital in each case. The operating statements summarize the trans- 
actions on each account for the two year period to result in the 
remaining balance of the individual funds. 


The original grant from the Sealantic Fund, Inc., $225,000, was for 
the purpose of providing the expense of administration of the Associa- 
tion for a ten year period. The two years ended June 30, 1964 there- 
fore have been credited with $45,000 as shown in Exhibit B, with two 
years remaining at this date. Operations have been somewhat more 
favorable than anticipated, the balance in the current budget account 
being $71,221. ; 

The remaining funds arise from grants from the Sealantic Fund, 
Ine. and Lilly Endowment, Inc. and are used for faculty fellowships, 
senior honors awards, regional conferences, visitation programs, 
seminary teaching development, publications, and other projects. The 
cash requirements for these activities have been provided in advance 
thru these generous donations, in which case investments have been 
made by the Winters Bank and Trust Company of Dayton, Ohio as 
trustee. The income from such investments is shown in the various 
exhibits, together with considerable detail as to the expense applicable 
to each project. 


Yours very truly, 
BATTELLE & BATTELLE 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT JUNE 380, 1964 
ASSETS 

CURRENT BUDGET FUND ASSETS 

Petevecesh: SONG. Foye cc's wes aeons aw $ 50.00 

Cashin bank—oflicesfunde,............. 2,919.67 

Cash in bank—restricted fund........... 382.98 

Caghsheld.by trustee... =. .2ceeeseg. raze 519.00 

AiretPavelu epost seo oie os ce nsnsianace teins 425.00 

Investimentsime eee fe ue Aes ccs ccc 112,271.99 $116,568.64 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND ASSETS 

Cash in bank—office fund .............. $ 605.77 

Cash in bank—restricted fund .......... 516.26 

@ashyheld: bytrustees seca. &... acorsecud or: 12.92 

Investments; <5. eee ree. RINSE « 151,537.08 $152,672.03 
LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND ASSETS 

Cash in bank—office fund ............... $ 2,427.22 

Cash in bank—restricted fund .......... 695.51 

Cashtheld by, trustee fnew ae eee ee 42.11 

IVE SLIMEONICS Ire are eee ae et ca 41,701.88 $ 44,866.72 
PRE-SEMINARY STUDY FUND ASSETS 

Cash in bank—office fund ............... $ 6194.84 

Cash in bank—restricted fund .......... 280.30 

Cash held by trustee .7 05... cnn. 60s. 0n- 124.07 

TIVES CIN CINUS er eae Wore eae es ace ares) thins ce 8,925.60 $ 4,524.81 
PRACTICE OF THE PARISH MINISTRY FUND ASSETS 

Cash in bank—office fund .............. $ 243.37 

Cash in bank—restricted fund .......... 8,598.48 

Cashrheldsby trustees...) amen ae se nes: 190.00 

IVEStMeNtS mene ee tn erin tis oie ira as 12,000.00 $ 16,031.85 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MICROTEXT FUND ASSETS 

Gasheheldsbyatrustecmes. sie = 5.2 n> Samet oleeL 

TNVEStIMENt SMR TEAR cc cal coho sate acee 64,822.58 § 64,983.74 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND ASSETS 

rivestin ents meri ak oe Ae seins we $ 9,827.17 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
FUND ASSETS ; 


Cash in bank—restricted fund .......... $ 11,170.03 

Cash held by trustee .................5. 911.71 

nVeStMents Merri Oo seuss ne kare ue 101,758.50 $113,840.24 
TOtAIGASSCLOM A Rem IER te tre ts kisses $523,315.20 


LIABILITIES 
CURRENT BUDGET FUND 


Employee payroll taxes withheld $ 347.19 
Retained balances—Exhibit B 
Contributions— 
Sealantic Fund ........ $ 45,000.00 
Balance in operating 
ACCOUNTS a Pace ee 71,221.45 (116,221.45 $116,568.64 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit C......... $152,672.03 
LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit E......... $ 44,866.72 
PRE-SEMINARY STUDY FUND 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit F ........ $ 4,524.81 
PRACTICE OF THE PARISH MINISTRY FUND 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit G ........ $ 16,031.85 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MICROTEXT FUND 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit H ........ $ 64,983.74 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit I ........ $ 9,827.17 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit J ........ $113,840.24 
Total“liabilities 4), an. 04k. ea) oe eee aoe $523,315.20 
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EXHIBIT B 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Two Years Ended June 30, 1964 


Two years ended 
June 30, 1964 


RECEIPTS Budget Actual 
Annual dues from members ............ $ 74,200.00 §$ 77,686.73 
Income from sale of bulletins, library 

MN AVCIAAS WOUC. ery rary ere cs casces. soe 1,500.00 1,728.69 
Interest. income’ 2... ec ee eee es es 7,500.00 7,454.13 
Gain on redemption sale or 

exchange of investments ............ 1,000.00 1,524.78 

Totalsmeetes caer eee ea $ 84,200.00 $ 88,394.33 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Executive director—Salary ............ $ 26,000.00 $ 26,000.00 
—Residence allowance 6,000.00 6,000.00 
—Pension expense .... 6,000.00 5,970.35 
Associate director—Salary ............ 22,000.00 22,000.00 
—Residence allowance 4,800.00 4,800.00 
—Pension expense .... 4,400.00 4,020.51 
Secretamalesalariese ns oo... 17,000.00 17,082.94 
LAV Cl wee Me ls ccales ge Sb wis Sb ardooisi we. 4,000.00 2,799.81 
Renta aes al oil Sic ey Re ae 5,000.00 5etode50 
Vege DAY aNale? Be! /c! .0.. eee ee ee 6,000.00 4,486.75 
Inspection LeeSwee author cee es 232.21 
Telephone and telegraph .............. 1,000.00 876.85 
SLACLOUCIY Marne. a etree Ok ie 32) 4,800.00 4,626.48 
TInsyrancem ae. Pent, Art ete te tes 5 08. 1,100.00 35.07 
Office equipment and improvements ..... 1,200.00 1,051.33 
Repairs and maintenance .............. 600.00 275.62 
Executive committee .................. 4,000.00 3,598.80 
BICNNIAMeMeCHNST As create asus ies oa 5 2,250.00 1,136.91 
Commission on Accrediting ............ 2,500.00 3,114.22 
Commission on Research and Counsel... . 2,500.00 2,169.12 
Commission on Financial Affairs ....... 750.00 —0— 
Committee on Advanced Studies ....... 1,000.00 —0— 
Representative to ATLA .............. 500.00 276.02 
Provision for visiting teams ........... 1,000.00 1,000.00 
IG Arta apes ene Cee cesicce dues 600.00 582.95 
PACE OTIIIGIIT tert ee eet eee res cess sss 2,600.00 2,035.00 
DCS Re ee eatin sake o selns ceed vs 600.00 600.00 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank 

Ce LTUStE COs ies cette cnet ase ci 500.00 380.86 

Miscellaneous and non-recurring ....... 1,000.00 554.02 
Totalsumeene er esc tiie wa tues sane $129,700.00 $120,857.32 
EXCESS OF DISBURSEMENTS (45,500.00) (32,462.99) 
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RETAINED EARNINGS 


Balance in 
Sealantic Operating 
Total Grant Accounts 
Balance July 1, 1962 ...... $148,684.44 $ 90,000.00 $ 58,684.44 
Excess of disbursements 
(above) meee ar (32,462.99) 32,462.99 
IN CGmeR tere ea ecg es eis 116,221.45 26,221.45 
Sealantic Fund Grant 
applicable to two 
VATS eae aa eee (45,000.00) 45,000.00 
Balance June 30, 1964 ..... $116,221.45 $ 45,000.00 $ 71,221.45 
EXHIBIT C 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1964 
RECEIPTS 
Grants from Sealantic Fund, Inc. 
for 1963-64 and 1964-65 ............. $300,000.00 
Interést- income sree accuser ee 6,293.66 
Loss on redemption sale or exchange 
ofsinvestmentsis.csA. au eee ee (158.75) 
otal. i Saterew 6.2.5 8:.1.75: eee Ae $306,134.91 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Expenses: 
Meetings ee iva de css Cee ae ee $ 2,394.23 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank 
Se UTUStC Ong ooo. cae 314.64 $ 2,708.87 
Awards: 
1962-63 program 
Original awards ...... $151,200.00 
Add: Awards to 
participants 
added to the 
programma re 2,000.00 
Net awards ........ 153,200.00 
Less: Awards disbursed 
prior 6-30-62 ..... 1,000.00 
152,200.00 
Add: Awards disbursed 
after 6-30-63 ..... 1,500.00 
1962-63 awards 
disbursed ......., $153,700.00 
1963-64 program 
Original awards ...... $151,050.00 
Less: Awards to 
participants who » 
withdrew from the 
DPLOSTAN et oe 685.00 


1963-64 Awards 


disbursed ........ $150,865.00 
Total awards disbursed $304,065.00 
Total disbursements .. $306,778.87 
EXCESS OF DISBURSEMENTS—to 
retained balance of contributions ($688.96) 
Retained balance of contributions— 
IuUNee oO IGS en we. eae a 153,310.99 
Retained balance of contributions— 
UTC T OO mel 9O4 wae tise oa: $152,672.08 
EXHIBIT D 


LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1964 


RECEIPTS 
Grants from Lilly Endowment, Inc...... $ 30,500.00 
Interest eincoMeGpenda4 ack elec tton wees 3,175.48 
Loss on redemption, sale or exchange 
OL SUN VEStINENIDS aeemery ise ekeerne tc ace torr (307.50) 
OCA te ties oor husi eka Ns aoe Pe $ 33,367.98 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Senior honors . 
AW AYOSI19O2=05 a nes ata merrert each ).> $ 31,375.00 
Awards 1963-64 ....¢200-.-4eensnen 525.00 
Regional conferences 
Seminary Staff Officers—1961-62 .... $ 100.00 
Directors of Field Work—1962-64 .... 328.96 428.96 
Professors of Bible—1962-63 ........ 6,279.47 
Professors of Theology-1962-63 ...... 5,011.90 11,291.37 
Visitation program 
DB OEY Bo -nty obo Shale Cee nO re nee ree 3,945.35 
OGG. 6A were Mies ee mace otlecte is anesite) v8 3,013.80 
Seminary teachers growth 
and development .............. 7,500.00 
Conference of Seminary Professors 
ine 964) amen. Ser ese ke 4,330.79 
Study of the Teaching of 
Biblical languages ............ 19.00 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank 
aT USt IC Onis Lehi utse sheers + 158.78 
TOA eens tok tascsieutgacs ne rE ee $ 62,588.05 


EXCESS OF DISBURSEMENTS—to 


retained balance of 
contributions—Exhibit E— 
Gol SarandsAeieens hess ee (29,220.07) 


—————- ot ea = a ee ee ee ee a eee ee 
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EXHIBIT F 
PRE-SEMINARY STUDY FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1964 


RECEIPTS 
Grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc..........:......... 4,300.00 
Return of unused ‘remittances .........0....2....... 746.59 
PNUENESC MUN COME Naar, seas tee He a tx Gai eG teg cy beh dees 1,053.34 
Loss on redemption, sale or exchange ................ ( 181.25) 
GROUND o> 6 ofS bt Bele ee Geo eet ane ner ere 5,918.68 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Directors—Salary .......... 3 ate. ee 0 a 30,833.84 
ae ECTS ON ae ere a eS SA meee et eo 1,186.68 
IRemutLancesstOor Ouiceswetiger oat ee eee ee ee 13,000.00 
SecreLarialesalavics tse wee et Oe oto ee ek ee 280.00 
PT E-BEMMIN ALY PMECUIN ES estes fs rales isinshcle one suaas tessa Gon 1,555.16 
EL GAMCAX genta eer Les nrg mn ee SN 35.20 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co. .... 52.67 
ABO EAT Re Ad aes ORR Es ic 6 nario tc ce Ae a 46,943.05 
EXCESS OF DISBURSEMENTS—to retained 
Dalance ofscontribu tions yam ease vee asec ( 41,024.37) 
Retained balance of contributions—June 30, 1962...... 45,549.18 
Retained balance of contributions—June 30, 1964...... 4,524.81 
EXHIBIT G 


PRACTICE OF THE PARISH MINISTRY (1) 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1964 


RECEIPTS 
HnLeLESt INCOME mtr arn Tas cite hes oo Vere actos 2,967.32 
Gain on redemption, sale or exchange of investments... 235.32 
WMORESIM as Ae, ak Cer OEE CONG CERES Cre Oe COREE Cee 3,202.64 
DISBURSEMENTS 
DirectOrs—-Salary we hw 6 alee rates ech cialis wie 24,550.00 
= FON SIOMIME Wen es a Pet aege tee eee tous WF os sorot cha he 2,844.27 
Remittances for secretary, office, travel and 
CUETENUeX DCNSCSI ean iats ctuyrerits.o a cin eels ae bs 13,300.00 
ParishsininistrymMeetines gata aan oa tenes oe ics oe 406.63 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co..... 148.37 
Ota eee eR Ee ence recientes ca ae wa 41,249.27 
EXCESS OF DISBURSEMENTS—to retained 
balance of contributions). |... nee aee cos ewe ee ( 38,046.63) 
Retained balance of contributions—June 30, 1962...... 54,078.48 
Retained balance of contributions—June 30, 1964...... 16,081.85 


Note 1—offical title of former Practical Training Fund 
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EXHIBIT H 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MICROTEXT FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1964 


RECEIPTS 
Interest income. . << <.5 o++34 0c oe ek eee 4,591.84 
Loss on redemption, sale or exchange of investments. . ( 118.13) 
otal. 2090 Bouse) ath cee cs Sa eee 4,473.71 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co..... 229.58 
EXCESS OF RECEIPTS—to retained 
Dalancerot contributions! ae eee ee 4,244,138 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 1962........ 60,739.61 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 1964....... 64,983.74 


EXHIBIT I 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1964 


RECEIPTS 
PoterestANcoMme). . 4/27 vi. ae + oe ck on eee ee 721.79 
Gain on redemption, sale or exchange of investments. . . 20.00 
OCA aan, 3 3 secs css cane eee tee ieee ot eee 741.79 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Remittances to American Theological 
Library Association) events. ae ee 1,500.00 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co..... 44,42 
1K ee en ee ORR re we VAL e | Mat 1,544.42 
EXCESS OF DISBURSEMENTS—to retained 
balance ‘of contributions’ 5) 924-255 See ( 802.63) 
Retained balance of contributions—June 305 1962 eae 10,629.80 


Retained balance of contributions—June 80, 1964 
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EXHIBIT J 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 


Two Years Ended June 30, 1964 


RECEIPTS 
Grantseiromesealantic Mund, NC. mn geo Gece ee en 460,750.00 
PtCCreESt el COMCUMMEN NT ER Ree he ae wena cc ness 8,815.86 
LE Ota eee ee ee oe See ee Fe Pa 464,565.86 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Disbursements to accredited seminaries .............. 484,285.00 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co...... 190.79 
LOCO Meer Sat ee Oe” yee me ee en hss 484,475.79 
EXCESS OF DISBURSEMENTS—to retained 
Dalancersoiscontributions sme e ea ew oe ( 19,909.98) 
Retained balance of contributions June 80, 1962....... 183,750.17 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 1964....... 118,840.24 
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REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 


On June 28, 1961, the Trustees of the Sealantic Fund 
stated their intention to continue support for a second five 
year period to the Faculty Fellowship Program, and allo- 
cated the sum of $750,000 for it. Your Commission wishes 
to record here in the name of the Association, its gratitude 
for this thoughtful and generous grant, and testify to the 
Trustees that the benefits of this continued support are 
large, evident, and of incalculable value to the work of theo- 
logical education in North America. In February of 1964 
the Commission was able to award grants to 47 nominees, 
in the amount of $150,000. (Subsequently four have with- 
drawn; five alternates have been included in the 1964-65 
list.) The Commission must add, however, that if the pro- 
gram is to continue beyond 1966-67 steps must be taken 
within the coming biennium to secure further resources. 


The task given this Commission is a delicate and exacting 
one. The funds at our disposal remain constant; the number 
of persons nominated for grants rises steadily. And rising, 
too, is the documented competence of nominees, and the in- 
terest, the clarity, and the significance of study-proposals. 
The Commission has attempted in these situations ‘‘to do 
justly, ... and walk humbly .. .” but can make no claim 
to have exceeded normal performance under that counsel. 
Our labors have been often sweetened by expressions of 
gratitude from persons who have received grants; and at 
no time has our judgment been so faulty as to have evoked 
outrage. 

Among the many benefits of the program two have been 
notably clear in the biennium now closing: (a) the program 
has so stimulated programs for sabbatical leaves in our 
schools that by 1964 nearly all eligible schools have, in one 
year or another, submitted nominations, and (b) the tabu- 
lation of grants discloses a gratifying spread among fields 
of study and among the several denominations. Awards for 
1964-65 have gone to fields as follows: Biblical 11, theologi- 
cal 15, historical 12, practical 10; and the recipients are 
from 18 denominations. This extraordinary distribution is 
the more remarkable inasmuch as there has been no calcu- 
lated effort to achieve a balance in respect to fields or de- 
nominations. The primary consideration in granting awards 
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is the qualifications of the nominee, the clarity and the 
significance of the proposal, and the prospect of a successful 
completion of what is proposed. 

The Commission is convinced that absolutely rigid rules 
of procedure would be inappropriate to the changing needs, 
fresh tasks, quite novel problems that characterize the en- 
terprise of theological education in our schools. We have 
stated criteria for our awards, and we have attended to 
these. If, however, a decade of accumulated experience should 
suggest a fresh formulation of stated criteria, the Commis- 
sion should, we feel, be free to do that. During the biennium 
we have made operating decisions when confronted by facts 
requiring clarification, or change of policy. The following 
should be noted: 

a. A school may not submit more than two nominations 
in any one year, except that if a school’s faculty numbers 
25 full-time teachers or more, a third nomination may be 
submitted. 

b. The norm is a full academic year plus one summer. 
Only in special cases will a nomination be considered for 
a shorter period of one semester or two quarters (depend- 
ing upon the system used in the nominating school) plus a 
summer. 

c. Fellows of the program are strongly advised against 
accepting any teaching assignment during the period of 
their grant. If, however, and for an instance a study-pro- 
posal were to be carried forward in an overseas mission- 
school in which some classroom experience was manifestly 
germane to the project, a maximum of three hours per week 
in such circumstances would not be considered a violation 
of the terms of the grant. 

The time schedule adopted for the next operating year of 
the program is as follows: 

Mailing of announcement of fellowships—October 1, 1964 

Deadline for filing applications—December 15, 1964 

Subcommittee meeting—January 9, 1965 

Meeting of the Commission—February 5-6, 1965 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOSEPH SITTLER, Chairman 
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REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON RESEARCH AND COUNSEL 


This report is divided into three sections. The first deals 
with the continuing projects, programs, and activities that 
were initiated prior to this biennium. The second reports on 
matters initiated during this two-year period. The third 
notes some of the matters under discussion on which pre- 
liminary exploration has been. done. 


Continuing Programs 


Visiting Teams. This program of appraisal visits to in- 
dividual schools, upon their request, supported by a Lilly 
Endowment grant, had chalked up by 1962 a total of 61 
visits in its first four years. Two years ago it was plain 
that the peak period of need, quantitatively speaking, had 
passed. In this biennium it has become clear, however, that 
the continuation of this program into the indefinite future, 
on a much reduced scale of numbers, is very important for 
particular schools. During this biennium there have been 
11 visits, and it seems likely that between four and eight 
visits each year for the immediate future will be desirable. 

Happily, there is still available in the financial account 
for this program a sum slightly less than ten thousand dol- 
lars. Our Commission has proposed that the Association 
budget annually for some years ahead an amount of ap- 
proximately one thousand dollars per year, while also draw- 
ing, as need be, upon the nest egg currently available. If 
this action is taken, it would seem to make possible the con- 
tinuation of this program for several years ahead, at nomi- 
nal cost to the Association’s regular budget, and according 
to the probable need. The actual recommendation on this 
matter will come to you from the Executive Committee in 
connection with the budget. 

Academic Freedom .and Tenure. Since the adoption of 
this report in 1960, member schools have been solicited more 
than once for further comment. Formal replies from 21 
schools indicate that, of the 14 reporting schools with pub- 
lished statements, eleven rely principally upon the pattern 
of our statement, while three other schools use our state- 
ment as virtually their own. None of the reporting schools 
suggested modification in our statement. The directors re- 
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port widespread influence of the document on institutional 
policies. A formal survey of present practices, with infor- 
mation from all schools, ought to be attempted during the 
next few years, but it does not seem urgent during the 
forthcoming biennium. 

Enrollment Trends. Jesse H. Ziegler has continued to 
compile these much-valued statements each year. His 
thoughtful analyses of what the figures probably mean are 
as important as the figures themselves. The Commission has 
encouraged him to plan a more authoritative appraisal at 
the conclusion of a ten-year series of data. 

Institutional Relationships of Schools. This study, begun 
in 1961, is being conducted by Jesse H. Ziegler. It involves 
two orders of data: first, studying the institutional relation 
patterns of schools educating people for other professions; 
and second, securing data from our member schools through 
personal visit. Dr. Ziegler has combined his visits for this 
purpose with visits for other purposes in many instances. 
Data have so far been secured from 56 school visits. Thus 
the study is significantly under way, but not yet ready to 
be reported. Its focus is the various patterns of relationship 
between theological schools on the one hand, and on the 
other hand universities, colleges, and other theological 
schools. Its intent is to supply data for proper evaluation 
of various relational patterns. 

Faculty Workshop Program. In June of 1963, the Insti- 
tute of Advanced Pastoral Studies, Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 
gan, with the cooperation of the Association, held a 
workshop for about 21 faculty members from 12 theological 
schools. The workshop was directed by Reuel L. Howe, with 
Jesse H. Ziegler serving as a consultant. This effort was 
felt to be so successful that funds were requested for similar 
ventures in 1964 and 1965. The additional funds needed 
have generously been made available to the Association by 
the Lilly Endowment. This program is regarded as one im- 
portant step by the Association toward the improvement 
of teaching in theological schools. 


New Programs and Projects 


The Feilding Study. The two-year study directed by 
Charles Feilding was authorized at the previous biennial 
meeting. Dr. Feilding’s early explorations resulted in its 
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being called a study of “Education for the Practice of the 
Parish Ministry.” During these two years, five interim re- 
ports of varying length have been issued. You will hear, at 
this meeting, a preliminary report from Dr. Feilding. Com- 
pletion of the final report is scheduled for January of 1965, 
with publication as soon thereafter as possible. 

Committee on Clinical Pastoral Education. With authori- 
zation previously given by the Association, during this 
biennium a Committee on Clinical Pastoral Education was 
appointed, chaired by Earl H. Furgeson of Wesley Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The Committee met four times during the 
biennium, and prepared a thoughtful report concerning the 
relationship of clinical pastoral education programs to theo- 
logical schools, which was distributed to member schools 
early in the current year. We anticipate continuing work 
and deliberation by this Committee under the general aegis 
of our Commission. 

Clinical Pastoral Education Fellowships. Still alive in the 

consideration of the Lilly Endowment is a proposal, origi- 
nating in the Commission, for a program of fellowships in 
clinical pastoral education. Further consideration of this 
proposal awaits appointment of a Director of Religion in 
the Lilly Endowment. 
RECOMMENDED: That the Association authorize the 
continuation of the Committee on Clinical Pastoral Educa- 
tion for another biennium in the light of problems in this 
field. 

Faculty Information File. The Commission has recom- 
mended that the Association maintain an information file 
of all full-time faculty members in schools related to the 
Association. A simple form has been drawn up requesting 
only information properly a matter of public record. Al- 
though there are about 1,700 full-time teachers in member 
schools, the collecting of the data, and the necessary periodic 
updating of them, ought not to prove unduly onerous. We 
advocate approval of this recommendation. 

Consultation with Roman Catholic Theological Educators. 
After requests for counsel had been received from more 
than one Roman Catholic seminary, our Commission recom- 
mended that a small and informal consultation be held with 
representative Catholic educators. Action on this matter 
will be reported on elsewhere in this meeting. 
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Ethics for Faculty Members. Two years ago our report 
noted the several suggestions received that the Association 
attempt a statement on the professional ethics of faculty 
members. During this biennium a committee chaired by J. 
Robert Nelson did a lot of hard work, producing in the 
autumn of 1963 a preliminary draft of a statement. Our 
Commission decided to recommend that, before further 
work was done by the committee, the preliminary draft 
should be submitted for critical comment to all member 
schools. This was done early in the present year, and the 
comments received are being considered by the committee. 
Because of the potential importance of this matter, and the 
manifest wisdom of making haste slowly, we are not making 
any recommendation to this meeting, except to solicit fur- 
ther comments on either the basic idea or the preliminary 
draft. Comments are welcomed from individual persons as 
well as from schools. They may be sent either to the Dayton 
office or to J. Robert Nelson at Oberlin. Our Commission 
intends to re-appoint this committee and to request it to 
continue its labors. 

Continuing Education. The Association has been con- 
sulted at several stages of the planning for a Consultation 
on Continuing Education that is to be held later this month 
under the auspices of Andover Newton Theological School, 
and the chairmanship of Connolly C. Gamble, Jr. It is 
hoped. that this consultation’s findings will offer material 
that will aid the Association in further consideration of 
the responsibilities and privileges of theological schools in 
the field of continuing education. 


Matters Under Consideration 


Teaching of Biblical Languages. Earlier in the current 
academic year, our Commission proposed that a study be 
undertaken of current patterns and methods being used and 
experimented with in the teaching of the Biblical languages. 
The actual proposal was drafted by the staff with assistance 
from experts in this area, was approved by the Executive 
Committee; and you will hear from others of the Associa- 
tion’s success in securing funds for this project. This study 
seems peculiarly important at the present time, both because 
of the new interest taken by many schools in requiring or 
encouraging learning of these languages, and also because 
of the several experiments in methods of teaching partly 
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based on general advance in linguistics and the teaching of 
languages. 

Multiple Applications. The Commission and the staff 
have done preliminary study of the problems incident to 
multiple applications to theological schools on the part of 
prospective students. The subject is complex and baffling, 
and our discussions have not yet hit upon any specific pro- 
posal that might give promise of relieving some of the 
current pressures. We intend to continue trying. 

American Association of Pastoral Counselors. An organi- 
zation under this title was formed in a preliminary way in 
the spring of 1963, and definitively in the spring of 1964 
when a constitution, bylaws, and code of ethics were 
adopted. After the official documents of this body become 
available, our Commission plans to examine them from the 
point of view of theological education. Some theological 
educators have raised questions concerning this new body 
at various points: whether it should exist at all, whether its 
standards are consistent with ordained ministry in the 
several churches, whether its levels and kinds of member- 
ship constitute threats to the practice of ministry and edu- 
cation for ministry, and the like. Others, on the other hand, 
have pointed to this body as meeting needs responsibly that 
might otherwise not be met. Our Commission has so far 
given only preliminary consideration to this matter. To aid 
our continuing discussion, we solicit comments from schools 
and individual persons. 

Other Items. A number of other matters have been dis- 
cussed at the three meetings held by the Commission during 
this past biennium. One concerned the need for an appraisal 
of literature currently available about the ministry, espe- 
cially for potential candidates, and reconsideration of a pos- 
sible obligation in this area on the part of the Association. 
Several other matters had to do with the Association’s pos- 
sible obligations in relation to theological education across 
the world. Several proposals for new studies or new organi- 
zations, most of them coming from individual persons, were 
considered in a preliminary way, and passed on to the 
Executive Committee for further consideration. No positive 


program recommendations were made on any of these 
matters. 
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G. Harold Duling 


At a proper point in the biennial meeting, opportunity 
will be afforded the Association’s members to express our 
collective appreciation of the extraordinary contributions 
made to the Association over many years by the late G. 
Harold Duling, until recently Director of Religion for the 
Lilly Endowment. 

Our Commission notes with special gratitude the large 
number of projects supported by the Lilly Endowment on 
the recommendation of G. Harold Duling, and with most 
of the preliminary planning on these matters carried out 
by our Commission and the Association’s staff. The visiting 
teams, the clinical pastoral education projects, the Feilding 
study, and many others, would have been impossible without 
the vision and penetration of G. Harold Duling. Many of us 
came to know him personally, to respect his discernment, to 
like his quiet warmth, to welcome the prodding he gave us 
- not to sell short our Association’s potentiality and responsi- 
bility. We shall miss him. 


SEWARD HILTNER 
Chairman 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
TWENTY-FOURTH BIENNIAL MEETING 
AT 
SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
AND 
BRITE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
JUNE 10-12, 1964 


PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE FIRST DAY 
June 10, 1964 


Dean Stanley B. Frost convened the twenty-fourth bien- 
nial meeting of the American Association of Theological 
Schools on Wednesday morning, June 10, 1964 at 9:00 a.m. 
in the Scarborough Chapel of the Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dr. Frost extended a cordial welcome to representatives 
of the schools and visitors and introduced Dr. Robert E. 
Naylor, President of the Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, who led in worship. 

Dr. Frost presented the Executive Director, the Associate 
Director, and the elected officers to the Association. 

Reports on the activities of the Association during the 
biennium 1962-64 were received. 

The presidential address entitled, “Theologian and Con- 
temporary Thought” was given by Dr. Stanley B. Frost, 
Dean, Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 

The first formal item of business was the adoption of the 
revised constitution which had been drafted by the Commit- 
tee on the Revision of the Constitution, reviewed in the 
twenty-third biennial meeting, revised in accordance with 
a discussion at the twenty-third biennial meeting, and dis- 
patched on February 1, 1964 to the administrative heads of 
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the member schools with the call to the twenty-fourth 
biennial meeting. (Cf. p. 49-55, 67.) 

It was voted to restrict debate on the revised constitution 
to amendments submitted to the Executive Director’s office 
by May 15, 1964. 

Dean Joseph D. Quillian, Jr. moved the adoption of the 
revised constitution. The motion was seconded by Dean 
Cushman and passed. 

The Association considered the amendment of the revised 
constitution proposed by Bangor Theological Seminary. 
Dean Mervin M. Deems moved the addition of the following 
sentence after the word “qualify” in Article VI (Cf. p. 53): 
“at least two of the nine persons shall be representatives of 
the associate members.” The motion lost and the amend- 
ment did not carry. 

President Walter N. Roberts moved to amend section V 
of the bylaws of the Association by striking the words, “for 
the 1962-64 Biennium.” The motion was seconded and 
passed. 

Dean E. D. Henson, Brite Divinity School, was recognized 
and expressed pleasure to serve with the Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary as co-hosts to this biennial 
meeting of the American Association of Theological Schools 
and invited those in attendance to call upon him for any 
special assistance. 

Dr. Jas. A. Jones presented the report of the Executive 
Committee (Cf. pp. 67-76) with a supplement to the report 
as a record of the action of a meeting of the Committee in 
Forth Worth on June 9, 1964. 

After drawing attention to major issues and areas of 
service with which the Association will be concerned in the 
advancement of theological education, Dr. Jones moved that 
the Association employ a third full-time staff member at a 
salary commensurate with his responsibilities. The motion 
was seconded and passed without negative vote. 

Dr. Jones moved the adoption of a document setting forth 
the basis of agreement with the American Association of 
Schools of Religious Education which was derived from the 
work of a joint committee of the AATS and the AASRE, 
approved by the Commission on Accrediting, and recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee to the Association. 
(Cf. pp. 74-76). The motion was seconded and passed. 
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Dr. Jones moved the adoption of sections 17 and 19 of 
the supplement to the report of the Executive Committee. 
(Cf. pp. 73-74). The motion was seconded and passed. 

Dr. Jones moved the adoption of section 18 of the supple- 
ment to the report of the Executive Committee and by 
standing vote the Association unanimously re-elected Dr. 
Charles L. Taylor as Executive Director for a term of two 
years. (Cf. p. 74). In this memorable moment the As- 
sociation expressed its profound gratitude for Dr. Taylor’s 
ereative and constructive leadership in its affairs. 

Dr. Jones moved the adoption of the Executive Commit- 
tee’s report as a whole. The motion was seconded and 
passed. 

Dr. Frost introduced Mrs. Charlotte Thompson, who was 
named Administrative Assistant by the Executive Com- 
mittee in its meeting at Dayton on December 7, 1963, and 
thanked her for her excellent service to the Association. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:10 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
June 10, 1964 


Dr. Frost reconvened the meeting at 2:05 p.m. and 
recognized Dr. Jesse Northcutt, Dean of the School of 
Theology, the Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
who expressed the desire of the hosts to be helpful to those 
in attendance and made announcements regarding travel 
schedules and available facilities. 

Dr. Charles L. Taylor read a memorial minute for H. 
Richard Niebuhr who died on July 5, 1962 (Cf. pp. 76-77) 
and a memorial statement for G. Harold Duling who died 
on March 3, 1964. (Cf. p. 78). With affectionate remem- 
brance of these friends of theological education, the Associa- 
tion stood as a quiet company of fellow-workmen in a 
common task which transcends death and Dr. Taylor led in 
prayer. 

Dr. Frost appointed the following Committee on Cour- 
tesies: Charles F. Kraft, Gurdon C. Oxtoby, and Riley B. 
Montgomery. 

Dr. Charles Taylor presented the report of the Directors. 
(Cf. pp. 78-83.) After a brief summary of major activities 
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of the Association during the past biennium, emphasis was 
placed upon plans for the publication of a new quarterly 
journal to appear in the autumn of 1964, the potential value 
of a study of the teaching of Biblical languages which has 
been approved, and the urgent need for research to secure 
and interpret data on profound and perplexing issues in 
theological education in the months and years immediately 
ahead. The report was received with appreciation and 
approved. 

Dr. Alvin N. Rogness gave the report of the Commission 
on Accrediting, including a record of the actions taken by 
the Commission June 8-9, 1964. (Cf. pp. 83-86.) The revision 
of notations was a major aspect of the work of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting during the past biennium. A new 
set of notations compatible with the revised standards and 
incorporating notations for Christian education programs 
was adopted December 6, 1963 to be put into effect June 12, 
1964. 

The revision of notations effective June 12, 1964 was 
adopted. (Cf. pp. 15-19.) 

Dr. Rogness moved the adoption of the notations re- 
garding master’s and doctoral programs approved by the 
Commission on Accrediting and transmitted to the Associa- 
tion for consideration and action. (Cf. pp. 18-19.) 

By common consent the heading for section N 11 was 
caused to read “Pertaining to the Master’s Degree in 
Theology.” 

Dr. Robert E. Cushman moved to amend the proposed 
notation N 11.5 to read, “This school does not require a 
thesis or a comprehensive examination for the Master’s 
degree.” The motion was seconded and passed. 

It was voted to adopt the proposed notations as modified 
by the Association. 

Upon motion by Dr. Rogness the report of the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting was adopted as a whole. 

Dr. Walter N. Roberts gave the report of the treasurer 
to the Association, including the projected budgets. (Cf 
pp. 87-97.) It was moved that the budget for 1964-65 in the 
amount of $68,000 and the budget for 1965-66 in the amount 
of $86,000 be adopted with authorization to the Executive 
Committee to make necessary adjustments. The motion was 
seconded and passed. 
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The Association adopted the report of the Treasurer as a 
whole and thanked him for his faithful work. 


The Executive Director presented a report of the Com- 
mission on Faculty Fellowships, (Cf. pp. 98-99) applauded 
the objectivity and diligence of the members of the Com- 
mission, and stated that this year 47 nominees have been 
awarded grants in the amount of $150,000. 

The Association received and approved the report of the 
Commission on Faculty Fellowships and requested the 
Executive Director to express gratitude to the Trustees of 
the Sealantic Fund for their support of this exceptionally 
valuable program which has stimulated the intellectual and 
spiritual growth of teachers. 

Dr. J. Robert Nelson summarized the work of the Com- 
mission on Research and Counsel (Cf. pp. 100-105) during 
the past biennium and moved the adoption of the report. The 
motion was seconded and passed. 

Dr. Dwight W. Culver gave information concerning the 
study of pre-seminary education and spoke of the purpose 
and progress of a research project on the Protestant semi- 
narian. The report was received with appreciation. 

Miss Wilmina M. Rowland reviewed a consultation on 
student financial aid and analyzed trends and principles 
regarding financial assistance to theological students. 
President H. Leo Eddleman move to extend the time for the 
discussion of financial aid for theological students ten 
minutes. The motion was seconded and passed. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 
June 10, 1964 


Dr. Alvin Rogness ealled the meeting to order at 7:30 
p.m. and introduced Mr. George W. Webber, Pastor, Group 
Ministry of East Harlem Protestant Parish, who gave an 
address on, “The Christian Minister and the Social Problems 
of the Day.” 


Following the evening session, President and Mrs. Robert 
E. Naylor welcomed the delegates to a reception in their 
home at 4441 Stanley Avenue. 
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PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE SECOND DAY 
Thursday Morning, June 11, 1964 


At 9 a.m. the delegates assembled in the Scarborough 
Chapel for worship led by President Robert E. Naylor. 

Dr. John Bright, Professor, Union Theological Seminary 
in Virginia, was presented to the Association at 9:30 a.m. 
and gave an address on, “The Academic Teacher and the 
Practical Needs of the Clergy.” 

Beginning at 10:45 a.m. seminars were conducted by Dr. 
Keith R. Bridston and Dr. Dwight W. Culver on Pre- 
seminary Education and by Professor Charles R. Feilding 
on Education for Parish Ministry. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
June 11, 1964 


The meeting was called to order by Dr. Frost at 2:00 p.m. 

Dean John E. McCaw read the report of the Nominating 
Committee. (Cf. pp. 11-12 for officers and members of the 
Executive Committee.) On behalf of the Executive Commit- 
tee President Jas. Jones announced nominations to the Com- 
missions and Committees of the Association for the next 
biennium (Cf. pp. 12-14.) 

Dean Penrose St. Amant moved that the persons nomi- 
nated by the Nominating Committee and by the Executive 
Committee be elected. The motion was seconded and passed. 

Mr. Ralph E. Peterson set forth the major concerns and 
objectives of the Department of the Ministry of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and introduced Mr. James M. 
Ault, Dean of Students at the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York, who spoke with discernment about the recruit- 
ment of theological students. 

Professor Raymond P. Morris gave the report on the 
ATLA Library Development Program which has raised not 
less than two million dollars for books and periodicals for 
the theological libraries.’ He announced that an additional 
grant from the Sealantic Fund, Inc. through the promise of 
matching funds in an amount up to $436,750 will make 
possible the continuation of the program for two additional 
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years. It is anticipated that the five-year program will add 
one million volumes to the theological libraries. 

The Association thanked Professor Morris for his valu- 
able work and requested him to express the Association’s 
gratitude to the Trustees of the Sealantic Fund. 

Dr. Harry A. DeWire, reporting for the Ministry Studies 
Board, stated that the manual for use with the Theological 
School Inventory is available and has received wide acclaim. 

The Association participated in a discussion of the title of 
the first professional degree. The Associate Director read a 
statement prepared by Dr. Walter Harrelson. Dean Jerald 
C. Brauer explicated the quality, content, and structure of 
the degrees to be offered by the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. President Ernest C. Colwell out- 
lined problems involved in the formation of educationally 
sound policies for the schools and described the degrees for 
theological studies at the School of Theology at Claremont. 
Dean Penrose St. Amant and Dean Wayne K. Clymer com- 
mented on the nomenclature of theological degrees and 
Professor C. Douglas Jay spoke of theological degree pro- 
grams with special reference to the theological schools in 
Canada. 

It was moved that the Association refrain from further 
unilateral action regarding theological degrees until the 
next biennial meeting of the Association. The motion was 
seconded. 

Dean Cushman offered a substitute motion that the Com- 
mission on Research and Counsel examine the materials on 
the nomenclature of theological degrees and present a re- 
port and recommendation to the Association at its next 
biennial meeting. The motion was seconded and passed. 

It was moved and voted that the agenda be modified by 
extending the session thirty minutes Friday morning with 
he scopes that the Association will adjourn at 12 
o’clock. 


The meeting adjourned at 4:30 p.m. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION 
June 11, 1964 
At 7:30 p.m. Dr. J. Robert Nelson, Professor, Oberlin 


College Graduate School of Theology, gave an address on, 
The Seminary—Academy and Chapel.” 
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PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE THIRD DAY 
Friday Morning, June 12, 1964 


After worship in the Scarborough Chapel led by Presi- 
dent Naylor, Dr. Alvin N. Rogness introduced Dr. Sherman 
E. Johnson, Dean, Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
who gave an address entitled, “The Seminary President— 
Teacher of Students and Confidant of Trustees.” 

The following report of the Committee on Courtesies was 
unanimously adopted: 

On behalf of all tho have attended this 24th Biennial 
Meeting of the American Association of Theological 
Schools your Committee on Courtesies expresses our pro- 
found appreciation, first of all, to our hosts, President 
Robert E. Naylor of Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, and Dean E. D. Henson of Brite Divinity 
School, for their gracious hospitality in making available 
the fine facilities of their institutions for this occasion. 
We are especially indebted to President Naylor for his 
morning worship hours and to him and Mrs. Naylor for 
the delightful reception in their lovely home. President 
Naylor and Dean Jesse Northcutt of Southwestern 
Baptist and Dean Henson of Brite and their respective 
staffs have thought of every possible courtesy which could 
be extended to further the comfort and convenience of 
their guests, each of whom will long remember their 
exceptional hospitality. 

The special addresses of this meeting have focused our 
attention provocatively and helpfully upon the tension- 
bearing concerns of the divided worlds of our seminary 
life. For memorable stimulation to our common life and 
thought we are notably indebted to Dean Stanley B. 
Frost, whose perceptive insight in his presidential 
address and delightfully good-humored manner in con- 
ducting the sessions have contributed largely to the tone 
and spirit of our assembly. We also owe a special expres- 
sion of thanks to our lecturers, Pastor George W. Webber, 
Professors John Bright and J. Robert Nelson, and Dean 
Sherman E. Johnson, as well as to all of those participants 
whose contributions have made the program of this meet- 
ing very outstanding. 

As we conclude these meaningful days together, the 
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members of the Association once again record our pro- 

found gratitude to the Executive Director, the Associate 

Director, and the staff for their indefatigable prepara- 

tions for this biennial session, and we reaffirm our con- 

fidence in their leadership in the biennium that lies ahead. 

At 10:30 a.m. Professor Feilding led a seminar on Educa- 
tion for Parish Ministry, Professors Bridston and Culver 
spoke on Pre-Seminary Education, and the twenty-fourth 
biennial meeting of the American Association of Theological 
Schools adjourned at 12 o’clock. 

Respectfully submitted, 


OLIN T. BINKLEY, 
Secretary 
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Preface 


In the certificate of incorporation, the most significant 
words used to describe the purpose of this Association read 
“to promote the improvement of theological education.” 
Since 1918 this organization and the conference which pre- 
ceded it have provided a meeting place for the discussion of 
problems relating to theological schools and their work, and 
since 1938 maintained a list of institutions accredited on the 
basis of standards set by the Association. The AATS is the 
body recognized by the National Commission on Accrediting 
as the agency for the accreditation of graduate schools in 
which students are prepared for Christian ministries. From 
the beginning it has included schools (colleges) in both 
Canada and the United States. 


Its membership, described in the constitution on pp. 55-61, 
consists presently of 94 accredited and 46 associate schools. 
Most of the schools in the U.S.A. and a majority of those 
in Canada which require for admission an A.B. or its 
equivalent from an accredited college belong to the Associa- 
tion. 


This bulletin is the Association’s handbook. In Part I 
are (a) the lists of members, officers, and members of the 
various commissions by which the Association carries on 
its business, (b) its standards and various statements about 
matters of common interest, and (c) its constitution and 
bylaws. Part II is the record of the twenty-fifth biennial 
meeting. The addresses delivered at this meeting will be 
published in the winter number of the Association’s quar- 
terly journal. 


“To promote the improvement of theological education,” 
as will appear from a study of these documents, is a com- 
plex, difficult, never-ending, constantly changing enterprise. 
The work will best be forwarded by those who understand 
it well. The Association therefore seeks wide circulation of 
this bulletin and its other published or mimeographed 
materials, copies of which may be obtained by addressing 
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PART I 


HANDBOOK OF THE AATS 
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Secretary 
JESSE M. TROTTER, Dean, Protestant Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia, Alexandria, Virginia 
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PAUL M. ROBINSON, President, Bethany Theological 
Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 


Executive Director 
JESSE H. ZIEGLER, 534 Third National Building, Dayton, 
Ohio 
Assistant Director 
AUTE L. CARR, 534 Third National Building, Dayton, 
Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ex Officio 
PRESIDENT Moss, DEAN JAMES, DEAN TROTTER, 
PRESIDENT ROBINSON 


Chairman 
ROBERT V. Moss, JR., President, Lancaster Theological 
Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


JOHN C. BENNETT, 1968, President, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, New York 


ROBERT FE. CUSHMAN, 1968, Dean, Duke University Divinity 
School, Durham, North Carolina 


JAMES A. JONES, 1968, President, Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Virginia, Richmond, Virginia 


CHARLES M. Cooper, 1970, President, Pacific Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 
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WALTER HARRELSON, 1970, Professor, Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 


ARTHUR R. McKay, 1970, President, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


OLIN T. BINKLEY, 1972, President, Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Howarp W. BUCHNER, 1972, Dean of Divinity, Trinity 
College Faculty of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


J. DANIEL JoYcE, 1972, Dean, Phillips University Graduate 
Seminary, Enid, Oklahoma 


COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


Chairman 


ALVIN N. RoGNEss, 1970, President, Luther Theological 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 


GorpoN E. JACKSON, 1968, Dean, Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


C. Doucuas JAY, 1968, Professor, Emmanuel College of 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


RAYMOND P. Morris, 1968, Professor and Librarian, Yale 
University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


ALLEN W. GRAVES, 1970, Dean, School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Davip L. STITT, 1970, President, Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Austin, Texas 


HARVEY H. GUTHRIE, JR., 1972, Professor, Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


L. DALE LUND, 1972, Dean, Lutheran School of Theology at 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


HERNDON WAGERS, 1972, Professor, Perkins School of Theo- 
logy of Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
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COMMISSION ON FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 


Chairman 


DONALD R. HEIGES, 1968, President, Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


ROBERT T. HANDy, 1968, Professor, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, N.Y. 


RAY C. PETRY, 1968, Professor, Duke University Divinity 
School, Durham, North Carolina 


GEORGE JOHNSTON, 1970, Professor, McGill University 
Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


RICHARD R. NIEBUHR, 1970, Professor, Harvard University 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


J. COERT RYLAARSDAM, 1970, Professor, University of 
Chicago Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois 


A. DuRWOOD FOSTER, 1972, Professor, Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkeley, California 


SARA P. LITTLE, 1972, Professor, Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education, Richmond, Virginia 


JAMES SELLERS, 1972, Dean, Vanderbilt University Divinity 
School, Nashville, Tennessee 


COMMISSION ON RESEARCH AND COUNSEL 


Chairman 


C. ELLIS NELSON, 1970, Professor, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, N. Y. 


PauL H. ELuer, 1968, President, Evangelical Theological 
Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 


CHARLES FEILDING, 1968, Professor, Trinity College Faculty 
of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


LisToN Pope, 1968, Professor, Yale University Divinity 
School, New Haven, Connecticut 


GERALD R. CRAGG, 1970, Professor, Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
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RALPH G. WILBURN, 1970, Dean, Lexington Theological 
Seminary, Lexington, Kentucky 


E. DALE DUNLAP, 1972, Professor, Saint Paul School of 
Theology—Methodist, Kansas City, Missouri 


SAMUEL M. KEEN, 1972, Professor, Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 


DONALD M. MATHERS, 1972, Professor, Queen’s Theological 
College, Kingston, Ont., Canada 


COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Chairman 


C. ADRIAN HEATON, 1970, President, California Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Covina, California 


WILLIAM F. CASE, 1968, Dean, Saint Paul School of The- 
ology—Methodist, Kansas City, Missouri 


CHARLES E. 8. KRAEMER, 1968, President, Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education, Richmond, Virginia 


D. CAMPBELL WYCKOFF, 1968, Professor, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 


JOE DAVIS HEACOCK, 1970, Dean, School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


RANDOLPH C. MILLER, 1970, Professor, Yale University 
Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


BERTHA HARDER, 1972, Professor, Mennonite Biblical Semi- 
nary, Elkhart, Indiana 


DAvipD W. JEWELL, 1972, Professor, Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 


ARTHUR C. REPP, 1972, Dean, Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


COMMITTEE ON CLINICAL PASTORAL EDUCATION 
Chairman 


LOWELL G. COLSTON, 1968, Professor, Christian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 


C. W. BRISTER, 1968, Professor, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas 


WAYNE K. CLYMER, 1968, Dean, Evangelical Theological 
Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 


JOHN M. GESSELL, 1968, Professor, University of the South 
School of Theology, Sewanee, Tennessee 


DAvip A. KOPPLIN, 1968, Professor, Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS FOR A PROFESSIONAL 
DOCTORATE 
Chairman 
SEWARD HILTNER, 1968, Professor, Princeton Theologi- 


cal Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 


HENRY B. ADAMS, 1968, Professor, San Francisco Theologi- 
cal Seminary, San Anselmo, California 


CHARLES FEILDING, 1968, Professor, Trinity College Faculty 
of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


C. ELLIS NELSON, 1968, Professor, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, N. Y. 


C. PENROSE ST. AMANT, 1968, Dean, School of Theology, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


ERNEST W. SAUNDERS, 1968, Dean, Garrett Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 


GIBSON WINTER, 1968, Professor, University of Chicago 
Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois 
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EDITORIAL BOARD FOR THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


THOMAS C. CAMPBELL, 1968, Professor, Yale University 
Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 

JOHN B. CoBuRN, 1968, Dean, Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

STANLEY B. FROST, 1968, Dean, Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research, McGill University, Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada 

ROBERT W. LYNN, 1968, Professor, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, N. Y. 


SAMUEL H. MILLER, 1968, Dean, Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


WALTER D. WAGONER, 1968, Executive Director, Fund for 
Theological Education, Princeton, New Jersey 


STATISTICS 
ENROLLMENT 
1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
Accredited 
Schools... 17,229 17,591 17,651 17,699 18,625 19,036 
Associate 
Member 
Schools .. 2,747 2,875 3,076 2,923 2,400 2,493 


TOTALS 19,976 20,466 20,727 20,622 21,025 21,529 


GRADUATES IN 1965 
B.D. M.R.E. M.A. Ph.D. 


Sis ey. Th.M. Th.D. 

Th.B. Sal Mise Sales 

Accredited Schools ........ 3,652 258 647 204 
Associate Member Schools. . 449 17 11 — 
SCAU See oe 4,101 275 658 204 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


1958 1960 1962 1964 1966 

Accredited Members. . 82 82 84 90 94 

Associate Members .. 42 40 41 37 46 
Affiliated Members .. 3 4 4 

LOTALS? a: 127, 126 129 127 140 


ACCREDITED MEMBERS 
June 10, 1966 


Accredited members are those schools recommended by the Com- 
mission on Accrediting after due examination of their academic stand- 
ards in the light of the Association’s standards for accrediting and 
elected by the Association. 

The letter “N” appended to the name and address of an institution 
with a number following refers to a notation for the meaning of 
which the list on pp. 138-17 may be consulted. 

The list of accredited seminaries is subject to change yearly. The 
accredited members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, as of June 10, 1966, are as follows: 


Anderson College and Theological Seminary School of 
Theology, Anderson, Indiana N4.2, 4.6, 6.3 

Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Kentucky 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California 

Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 

Bethany Theological Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 

Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio N9.1 

Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Brite Divinity School of Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina, California 

Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan N9.3 

Candler School of Theology of Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas 

(Chicago) Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, (Educational program at Maywood and Rock 
Island) 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri N5.3 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 


Drake University Divinity School, Des Moines, Iowa 

Drew University Theological School, Madison, New Jersey 

Duke University Divinity School, Durham, North Carolina 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri 

Emmanuel College of Victoria University, Toronto, Ont., 
‘Canada N1.1 . 

Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, 
Texas 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, Ohio 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California 

Garrett Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

General Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

(Gettysburg) Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania ; 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Mill Valley, 
California 

Gordon Divinity School, Wenham, Massachusetts 

Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana N7.2 

Hamma School of Theology of Wittenberg University, 
Springfield, Ohio 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 

Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Howard University School of Religion, Washington, D.C. 

lliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado 

Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia 
N1.2 

Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada N1.1 

Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Lexington Theological Seminary (formerly College of the 
Bible), Lexington, Kentucky 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


McGill University Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada 


McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 

Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Illinois N9.2 

Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart, Indiana N7.2 

Methodist Theological School in Ohio, Delaware, Ohio N1.6, 
6.38, 9.1 

Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, 
Missouri N4.8 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
N7.2 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, 
Louisiana N1.1, 4.2 

New York Theological Seminary (continuing Biblical Semi- 
nary in New York), New York, N. Y. N4.2 

North Park Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 
N4.5, 6.2, 9.1 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 

Perkins School of Theology of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas 

(Philadelphia) Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

(Philadelphia) Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Phillips University Graduate Seminary, Enid, Oklahoma 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

Saint Paul School of Theology—Methodist, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia 

School of Theology at Claremont, Claremont, California 
Nita 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina N1.1 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Texas N1.1, 4.2 

Trinity College Faculty of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
N9.2, 9.3 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 

University of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois N2.1 

University of Dubuque Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 

University of the South School of Theology, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee 

Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 

(Virginia) Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in 
Virginia, Alexandria, Virginia 

Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 

Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C. 

Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan 

Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Presbyterian School of Christian Education, Richmond, 
Virginia N1.1, 1.5 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Associate members are those institutions in the United States and 
Canada, which, although not accredited, have met the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Association, have been proposed for associate member- 
ship by the Executive Committee, and have been elected by the 
Association. Those conditions are listed on p. 18. 


The list of associate members of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, as of June 10, 1966, is as follows: 


Acadia University School of Theology, Wolfville, N.S., 
Canada 

Anglican Theological College of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada 

Aquinas Institute School of Theology, Dubuque, Iowa 

Ashland Theological Seminary, Ashland, Ohio 

Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine 

Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Illinois 

Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Conwell School of Theology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Crane Theological School of Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts 

Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Carolina 

Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury, North Carolina 

Huron College Faculty of Theology, London, Ont., Canada 

Johnson C. Smith University Theological Seminary, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 

Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, New York 

Memphis Theological Seminary, Memphis, Tennessee 

Missouri School of Religion, Columbia, Missouri 

Mount Saint Alphonsus Seminary, Esopus, New York 

Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri 

New Church Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 

Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce, Ohio 

Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N.S., Canada 

Presbyterian College, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 

Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ont., Canada 

St. John’s College Faculty of Theology, Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada 

St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alta., Canada 

St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, Tuckahoe, 
New York 

Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary of Andrews 
University, Berrien Springs, Michigan 

Starr King School for the Ministry, Berkeley, California 

Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield, Illinois 

Union College of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

United College, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

United Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities, New 
Brighton, Minnesota 

Virginia Union University School of Religion, Richmond, 
Virginia 
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Waterloo Lutheran Theological Seminary, Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada 

Western Evangelical Seminary, Portland, Oregon 

Weston College School of Theology, Weston, Massachusetts 

Winebrenner Theological Seminary, Findlay, Ohio 

Woodstock College School of Sacred Theology, Woodstock, 
Maryland 

Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennessee 
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NOTATIONS 
1. The Use of Notations 


From the beginning of the American Association of 
Theological Schools in 1936, notations have been a useful 
means by which the accredited schools are reminded of vari- 
ous points at which their practices deviate from the norms 
establishd by the Association. Frequently they have been 
welcomed as a lever by which the faculty or administration 
of a school may lift a heavy stone out of a mire of inherited 
tradition into a new and better place in the structure being 
built. They are not to be thought of as punitive, but as an 
educational tool, which may be a valuable aid to trustees, 
governing boards, and others to notice other practices and 
to improve their own. Properly used, they encourage rather 
than discourage. They do not prevent proper experimenta- 
tion, nor demand conformity to an artificial rule. 


2. Relation to Standards 


The notations reflect principles laid down in the stand- 
ards, and indicate how, in the judgment of the Commission 
on Accrediting, these principles are not being adequately 
translated into practice in the schools to which the notations 
are applied. 


N1 Pertaining to Standards of Admissions 


N1.1 The enrollment of noncollege graduates in this 
school exceeds 10% of the total enrollment in professional 
degree, diploma, certificate, and “short course” programs. 

N1.2 More than 15% of the students in this school are 
from colleges unaccredited by the regional accrediting 
agency. 

N1.3 In this school, a degree in theology is offered for 
which graduation from college is not a prerequisite. 

N1.4 In this school, a master’s degree in education 
and/or music is offered for which graduation from college 
is not a prerequisite. 

N1.5 This school maintains other programs for de- 
grees and regular academic credit available to persons with- 
out college degrees. (This notation is not intended to 
discourage carefully designed programs of theological study 
for the laity.) 
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N1.6 This school is not sufficiently attentive to the 
standards of admissions in its admissions practices. 


N2 Pertaining to Duration of Course of Study 


N2.1 In this school, a degree in theology is offered 
after less than three years of theological studies following 
graduation from college. (This does not apply to the 
M.R.E.) 

N2.2 In this school, the graduate professional degree 
in Christian education may be completed in less than two 
years following graduation from college. 

N2.3 In this school, the academic week is too short. 

N2.4 In this school, the academic year is too short. 


N3 Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum 


N3.1_ In this school, the degree requirements reveal a 
lack of proper distribution among the several areas of study. 

N3.2. In this school, field experience is not adequately 
related to instruction. 

N3.3 In this school, field instruction is not under ade- 
quate supervision. 

N3.4 In this school, biblical, theological, and histori- 
cal studies make up less than one-half of the requirements 
for the degree program in Christian education. 

N3.5 In this school, educational field experience is not 
a requirement for the basic theological degree or the degree 
in Christian education. 


N4 Pertaining to Faculty 


N4.1 This school has less than six full-time faculty 
members engaged in instruction. 

N4.2 The faculty of this school is inadequate for the 
program of study. 

N4.3 Faculty members of this school are unduly di- 
verted from their essential task. 

‘N44 In this school, the weekly teaching load is ex- 
cessive. 

N4.5 In this school, a degree program in Christian 
education is conducted with fewer than two faculty mem- 
bers possessing special competence in the field. 
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N4.6 In this school, the faculty is not provided with 
sufficient opportunity for intellectual enrichment. 

N4.7 In this school, faculty salaries are inadequate. 

N4.8 The health of this school is impaired by a lack of 
academic freedom of its members to do their work. 


N5 Pertaining to Administration and Controls 


N5.1 In this school, the trustees do not exercise suffi- 
cient control. 

N5.2. In this school, the faculty does not exercise ef- 
fective control over admissions, the curriculum, or other 
aspects of the academic life of the school. 

N5.3 In this school, policies are unduly determined by 
others than the trustees or faculty. 


N6 Pertaining to Student Life and Work 


N6.1 In this school, courses are so arranged that a 
student may satisfy requirements without spending at least 
-four days a week in intensive theological studies on the 
school campus. 

N6.2. In this school, physical facilities for student life 
are inadequate for the promotion of a community of 
scholars. 

N6.3_ In this school, there is a serious diversion of stu- 
dent attention from academic to remunerative pursuits. 


N7 Pertaining to Facilities and Finances 


N7.1 In this school, the physical facilities are inade- 
quate for carrying out its program. 

N7.2. In this school, the educational budget is insuffi- 
cient. 

N7.3 In this school, the finances or other assets are 
not sufficiently independent of the college or university with 
which the school is connected. 

N7.4 In this school, the finances or other. assets are 
unduly controlled by agencies outside the school itself. 


N8 Pertaining to General Tone and Quality 


N8.1 In this school, the general tone is such that its 
capacity to provide significant theological education and 
ministerial training is impaired. 
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N9 Pertaining to Library 


N9.1_ In this school, the library, as to holdings, build- 
ing, or staff is inadequate. 

N9.2. In this school, the library is given inadequate 
financial support. 

N9.3 In this school, the theological library is insuffi- 
ciently distinguished from another library to assure ade- 
quate resources for theological studies. 


N10 Pertaining to Degrees 
Beyond the Basic Theological Degree 


N10.1 The Ph.D. degree offered by this school is 
awarded by the school itself and not by a university. 

N10.2 This school awards as an honorary degree one 
which is recommended by the Association as an earned de- 
gree. 


N11 Pertaining to the Master’s Degree in Theology 


N11.1 The admissions policy of this school does not 
conform to the standards. 

N11.2 In this school, the program for the master’s or 
its equivalent degree requires less than one full year of 
academic residence. 

N11.3 In this school, too few courses are designed for 
post-B.D. students. 


N11.4 In this school, graduate work may be pursued 
without a reading knowledge of at least one language other 
than English. 

N11.5 This school does not require a thesis or a com- 
prehensive examination for the master’s degree. 

N11.6 The resources of this school are inadequate for 
work beyond the basic theological degree. 

N11.7 This school has an insufficent number of stu- 
dents for a master’s program. 


N12 Pertaining to the Doctorate 


: N12.1 The absence of an active working relationship 
with a university compromises the quality of the doctoral 
program. 
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N12.2.1 In this school, doctoral studies are not suffi- 
ciently differentiated from those for the basic theological 
degree. 

N12.2.2 This school has an insufficient number of stu- 
dents for an effective doctoral program. 

N12.38. In this school, the standards regarding 
duration of training are not observed. 

N12.4 In this school, admission requirements for doc- 
toral candidates are less demanding than those proposed in 
the standards. 

N12.5 In this school, examination procedures are in- 
adequate for effective assessment and control of graduate 
studies. 

N12.6 In this school, the quality of the dissertation 
and procedures for its evaluation do not meet the standards. 

N12.7 In this school, there is inadequate provision of 
qualified faculty members for its doctoral program. 

N12.8 The library facilities available to this school 
are inadequate for doctoral studies. 
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PROCEDURES RELATED TO ACCREDITATION 


I. Associate Membership 


A. Conditions for associate membership 


1. The school should have at least four full-time properly 
qualified professors giving their time to the work of post- 
college theological education, the degree of this service to be 
calculated independently of the ccntribution of part-time 
members of the faculty. 


2. The school should have an enrollment of at least twenty- 
five students. 


3. The school must operate predominantly on a post-college 
level. 


4. The school should be in good standing with respect to a 
recognized constituency of churches, and to neighboring theo- 
logical schools. 


5. The school should present evidence that it is carrying on a 
strong educational program and has sufficient stability and 
permanence to maintain it. 


6. The school should have a sufficient degree of separateness 
and independence from any other institution with which it 
may be associated to identify its assets, its expenditures, and 
its functions as a theological school. 


B. Steps to associate membership 


1. The school should complete a minimum of one academic 
year in which the conditions for associate membership have 
obtained. A new school should have graduated one class 
which took its entire program in that school. 


2. Request for admission to associate membership should be 
addressed to the Association’s office. 


3. A report should be completed, in the form of the biennial 
report used by the AATS, and forwarded to the Association’s 
office. 


(Both B2 and 3 should be in the AATS office by Novem- 
ber 15 if associate membership is to be considered by the 
Executive Committee in its December meeting.) 


4, Following the study of the data from the report and any 
supplementary evidence, the Executive Committee may— 


a. Propose the school for associate membership. Election 
shall be by the Association. 


b. Deny the request for associate membership. 
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(When an application for associate membership has 
been denied, an interval of three years is required be- 
fore another application will be considered.) 


C. Maintenance of associate membership 


1. The school must continue standards of education which 
satisfy conditions defined by the AATS. 


2. The school must make annual report of enrollment and 
complete the biennial report in the odd-numbered years. 


8. The school pays annual dues as prescribed in the bylaws. 


Il. Accredited Membership 


A. Conditions for accredited membership 
Cf. pp. 22-31. 


B. Steps to accredited membership 


1. The school desiring accredited membership shall first be- 
come an associate member of the AATS. 


2. The school shall report its status to the Commission on 
Accrediting, using the biennial report form and other sup- 
porting materials, when the school believes it has attained 
standards worthy of accreditation. 


38. If the Commission’s study of the school’s report on its 
status seems to indicate that the school measures up to the 
standards for accrediting, the Commission may authorize the 
school to fill out the schedules. 


4. If the information on the schedules indicates the school is 
ready for inspection, the Commission may then appoint a 
team of inspectors to inspect the school. 


5. Following the inspection, on the basis of the schedules and 
the report of the inspectors, the Commission on Accrediting 
may— 


a. Recommend that the school be placed on the accredited 
list, with or without notations. Election shall be by the As- 
sociation. 


b. Deny the request for accreditation. 


(When the application for accreditation of a school has 
been rejected, that school is not eligible to apply for in- 
spection until five years from the date of rejection have 
elapsed.) 


C. Maintenance of accredited membership 


1. The school must maintain standards defined by the AATS. 
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2. The school must submit information on its operation in the 
biennial report in odd-numbered years. The information 
from these reports is used by the Commission on Accrediting 
in imposing notations, removing notations, initiating rein- 
spection, or taking other steps necessary to the maintenance 
of the Association’s standards. Report on autumn enrollment 
is filed each year. 


3. The school pays annual dues as prescribed in the bylaws. 


III. Enforcement of Standards for Accredited Members 
A. Through the use of notations 


1. Meaning: “The notations reflect principles laid down in 
the standards, and indicate how, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting, these principles are not being ade- 
quately translated into practice in the schools to which the 
notations are applied.” 


2. Use: Relevant notations are published following the name 
of an accredited member in lists published by the AATS. 


B. Through reinspection 


1. Occasion: Reinspection may take place as the result of— 
a. Elapse of a ten-year period in the normal cycle of 
reevaluation and based on an institutional self-study. 


b. An invitation from an accredited school. 


c. A decision by the Commission on Accrediting on the 
basis of biennial reports or such other evidence as may 
lead the Commission to decide that such reinspection is 
advisable. 


2. Result: Following reinspection, on the basis of the inspec- 
tors’ report, the Commission on Accrediting may— 


a. Sustain the school’s accreditation, with or without 
notations; 


b. Initiate a period of probation; 
c. Withdraw accreditation. 


C. Through the use of probation 


1. Probation is designed to meet a case of major inadequacy 
in a school, an inadequacy not sufficiently indicated by nota- 
tions, but which in the judgment of the Commission on 
Accrediting may be remedied within a relatively short but 
specified period of time. 


2. In each case the reasons for which probation is given are 
to be carefully stated to the school. 
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3. In each case the terms under which the probation may be 
removed are to be carefully stated to the school. 


4, The time assigned to a school for the remedial action re- 
quired for the removal of probation shall be not less than 
twelve nor more than twenty-four months. (The school itself, 
of course, may be able to fulfill these conditions in a shorter 
period.) Extension of probation is not permitted. 


5. At the end of the probation period the Commission on 
Accrediting will either sustain or withdraw a school’s accredi- 
tation. If the latter, the Commission may not restore accredi- 
tation until at least five years after the beginning of proba- 
tion. 


6. When probation is given a school, the action of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting will be announced in the usual way 
in bulletins and reports. The school will be kept in its usual 
place in the list of accredited schools, but following its name 
will appear a note, 


“Probation (date) to (date) ” 


7. The Commission on Accrediting will make itself responsi- 
ble for studying information duly submitted to it concerning 
a school given probation and normally will employ in the 
reinspection for purposes of comparison at least one of the 
original inspeetors. 


IV. Appeals: The Board of Review 


A. Purpose: to hear appeals concerning actions of the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting 


B. Possible action: 
1. To uphold the decision of the Commission on Accrediting; 


2. To remit the matter to the Commission for further con- 
sideration. 
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STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING 


The American Association of Theological Schools is an association 
of institutions devoted to education for the Christian ministry. Since 
1965 the Association has been responsible, in addition, for accredita- 
tion of schools of religious education not offering the basic theological 
degree but instead the two-year master’s degree (M.R.E. or its 
equivalent). Its interest in having a list of accredited institutions 
grows out of its concern for the best possible preparation of men and 
women for effective ministries in the church. The inclusion of an 
institution in this list is based upon academic criteria without refer- 
ence to doctrinal position or ecclesiastical affiliation, and upon evidence 
that the institution has the necessary facilities and standards to pre- 
pare students for the ministry. The Association believes that this 
evidence is most plainly to be found in the extent to which graduates 
of these institutions do actually maintain high standards of practice 
in the ministry. Such evidence in itself alone is, in the first place, 
difficult to secure, and, in the second place, difficult to interpret satis- 
factorily. The Association believes, however, that certain factors in 
the life and work of a particular institution are with entire propriety 
to be regarded as making for or against the effectiveness of that 
institution in preparing its students for the ministry. It is these 
factors which are held under view in the plan for listing accredited 
institutions. 


The Association does not treat its standards as definite rules and 
specifications to be applied in an exact and mechanical fashion. It does 
not suppose that the status of an institution can be satisfactorily de- 
termined by finding that it has met these standards one by one until 
all have been met. There is no desire to enforce these standards in 
arbitrary fashion; they are to be administered by the Commission on 
Accrediting by way of stimulus and encouragement. 


1. Standards of Admission 


An accredited theological school* should require of all North Ameri- 
can applicants for admission to the school the degree of A.B. from a 
college which is accredited by one of the regional accrediting associa- 
tions or its counterpart in Canada, or the equivalent of such a degree. 

This standard is intended to insure that the school operates at a 
predominantly postgraduate level. It does not apply to separate 
noncredit classes conducted for laymen or ministers in service 
who are not college graduates, provided that these are a minor 
part of the school program. It does, however, permit without nota- 
tion the enrollment of nongraduate students in the regular school 


* Institutions devoted to theological education go under many differ- 
ent names. In the United States, “theological senate is droqenter 
used, as is the term “divinity school.” In Canada the common term is 
“theological college,” ordinarily designating a graduate school stand- 
ing in some affiliate relation with a university. In these standards the 
term “theological school” is inclusive of all these. 
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program up to a limit of 10% of the total enrollment in professional 

degree, diploma, certificate, and “short course” programs, but such 

nongraduate enrollment must not exceed 20% of the total. 

Courses used as a credit toward a first college degree should not be 
used as a credit toward a seminary degree. 


When a student applies for admission to the school, his transcript 
should be examined to discover whether his work has satisfied the 
minimum curricular requirements for admission. If it does not do so, 
the applicant should be regarded as deficient in preparation and the 
school should require that the deficiency be made up as soon as pos- 
sible. If the deficiencies could not be made up before the beginning of 
the second year of school work, admission should be deferred until the 
deficiency has been remedied. 


If a student applies for admission from an nonaccredited college, 
either the applicant may be received on probation, or before admission 
the school should give a general examination to the applicant on 
the pre-theological curriculum. In the latter case, the applicant should 
be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 


A student transferring from one theological school to another should 
be required to present, in addition to the official transcript of his rec- 
ord, a letter of honorable dismissal and recommendation from the 
institution last attended. 


2. Duration of the Course of Study 


A theological school offers a course of study leading to the basic 
theological degree, the M.R.E., or their equivalents. These should be 
regarded as professional degrees, requiring high intellectual attain- 
ment at a graduate level. For the basic theological degree a minimum 
of three years of two semesters each, or their equivalent, is required. 
The graduate professional degree in Christian education should re- 
quire a minimum of two years of two semesters each or their equiva- 
lent. 


A theological school should have no fewer than five days of academic 
work per week in an academic year comparable in length to that pre- 
vailing in accredited colleges and universities in its region. 


An accredited seminary may, if it has adequate facilities, offer other 
degree programs, but it is undesirable for a seminary that is not an 
integral part of or affiliated with a university to grant the Ph.D. or the 
M.A. degree, except in the case of the M.A. degree in special fields such 
as Christian education when this degree program is designed to pre- 
pare students for specialized professional ministries in the church. It 
is legitimate for a seminary to offer a program leading to the Ph.D. or 
the M.A. degree in cooperation with a university, the degree to be 
given by the university. 


3. Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum 


The program for the basic theological degree should include ade- 
quate instruction properly distributed among the following four areas: 
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biblical, historical, theological, and practical. Likewise, the program 
for the degree in Christian education should include adequate instruc- 
tion appropriate to the degree and flexibly distributed among these 
areas. The study of Scripture in the original languages is highly 
desirable in the program for the basic theological degree. 


Educational field experience effectively related to instruction and 
under competent supervision should normally be required of all candi- 
dates for the basic theological degree and the degree in Christian 
education. 


4, Faculty 


An accredited theological school should provide adequate instruction 
in the fields of study indicated above and should include at least six 
full-time professors whose instruction shall be distributed over the 
four areas. Such professors, together with the administrative officer 
or officers, shall constitute a faculty with effective control over its cur- 
riculum and the granting of degrees, and with significant advisory 
relationship to the selection, promotion, and dismissal of members of 
the faculty. A weekly teaching load of more than twelve hours per 
instructor shall be considered :as endangering educational efficiency. 
An average of not more than nine hours per week is desirable. 


Where there is a degree program in Christian education there 
should be not fewer than two faculty members with special competence 
in the field of Christian education in order to provide adequate teach- 
ing and supervision of field work. 


In addition to the necessary moral and religious qualifications, ex- 
cellence in teaching and significant gifts in research and writing 
should characterize the members of a theological faculty. To maintain 
such a faculty it is imperative that adequate salaries be paid and 
opportunities for intellectual enrichment be provided through well- 
planned sabbatical leaves, attendance at professional meetings, oc- 
casional periods of absence for research and writing, and other 
arrangements that will enrich the faculty members’ lives as teachers 
and productive scholars. 


Within such limits as may be stated by the governing body of a 
theological school and attested by the faculty members when ap- 
pointed, the member of a theological faculty should be free to seek the 
truth and communicate his findings. The health of a theological com- 
munity depends upon the freedom of its members to do their work 
(cf. AATS statement “Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Theo- 
logical School.” pp. 39-45). 


5. Administration and Controls 


The governing body of a theological school (Board of Trustees, 
Board of Regents, or Corporation, as the case may be) determines 
policy, elects the administrative officers and faculty, determines: the 
long-range financial program, establishes the annual budget, sets 
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salaries, and is legally responsible for the total operation and all the 
properties of the institution. 


Sound educational principles require that the governing body ap- 
prove academic policies on the basis of the recommendations of the 
chief administrative officer and the faculty, who thereby become 
responsible for the academic operations of the school, including its 
religious and academic objectives, its curriculum and degree pro- 
grams, the administration and management of the library, its prac- 
tices regarding the admission, discipline, and dismissal of students, 
and all other matters relating to the school’s academic life and work. 


6. Student Life and Work 


Students must enter profoundly into the life of the school if they 
are to benefit significantly from its undertakings. While it is difficult 
to specify the full details of such involvement, the following guides 
are believed to be helpful: 


a. A student should be expected to show enthusiasm for serious, 
open academic inquiry. 

b. A student should be expected to be present and available for 
classes, seminars, discussion, special lectures and convocations, 
library research, worship, and social functions during the 
weekly schedule of the school. Such physical presence is essential 
for genuine participation in the institution’s life and work. 


ce. A significant majority of the student body should be in residence 
at the school during the school year. 


d. The structure of the parts of the academic week should allow 
for, and indeed require, active debate and interchange of ideas 
among the students as well as between the students and their 
faculty. Informal social gatherings also enable students to 
contribute significantly to the theological education of one 
another. 


e. Assignments in the churches and other community remunerative 
work should be supervised in such fashion as (a) to safeguard 
the time and energy of the student for his academic work; (b) to 
require that the student reflect on the interrelationship between 
the academic program and his church responsibilities; and (c) to 
prevent the development of unsound professional practices which 
might go unchallenged in his academic program. Such church or 
community assignments, however, are often of great aid in the 
student’s life and work. Work experience in business and in- 
dustry can also contribute to the same end. 

f. Since the costs of professional education are beyond the means of 
a number of students, the scholarship or student aid program of 
the institution should be in line with the above objectives. 

g. The program of the school should seek to provide time for the 
student to reflect on his work, to correlate his studies, to inte- 
grate the more academic and the more professional dimensions of 
his work. Cultural and recreational elements of school life need 
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also to be encouraged. The role of the minister as a cultured and 
educated representative of the community, as well as of the 
church, must be kept clearly in view. 


7. Facilities and Finances 


An accredited theological school should have such resources in land, 
buildings, equipment, and library as shall provide adequate facilities 
for carrying out the program of the institution. These resources as 
well as endowments, trusts, library books and periodicals should be 
clearly identified as assets of the theological school. 

It should have sufficient income from the church, endowment, gifts, 
tuition, and fees to maintain its program, including adequate support 
for faculty, staff, library, equipment, and sholarship aid. 


8. General Tone and Quality 


In accrediting a theological school, regard will be had for the quality 
of its instruction, the standing of its professors, the character of its 
administration, the efficiency of its offices of record, and its proved 
ability to prepare students for effective professional service or further 
scholarly pursuits. 

While the above general statement deals with intangibles which are 
difficult to measure, there are criteria which can be used in discerning 
their presence, such as the following: a pervasive seriousness of pur- 
pose and a disciplined approach of a seminary to its task; a manifest 
enthusiasm for learning on the part of faculty and students in a deep 
mutuality of interest to discover Christian truth and to relate it to 
the needs of the contemporary world; an openness to the insights and 
findings of secular disciplines and movements as these offer illumina- 
tion to the seminary in its work; a capacity to judge accurately what 
it can do within the limitations of its resources without impairing the 
ability of its faculty to maintain high standards of scholarship and 
professional competence; an attitude of respect and cooperation in its 
faculty and students whereby a seminary will foster a cordial spirit 
toward its sister institutions and support their liberty in doing their 
work; a recognition by a seminary of the value of honest differences 
in enriching the Christian fellowship; and a steady resolve to main- 
tain, against further fragmentation, the integrity of the Christian 
witness before the world. 


9. Library Standards for the Basic Theological and 
Christian Education Programs 


The library program of an accredited theological school should be 
thoroughly integrated with the educational objectives of the school. 
The functions of the library should be clearly and concisely formu- 
lated. Means of communication between library staff, faculty, and 
administration should be provided. The following standards of policy 
and procedure should prevail as minimum for the library of an inde- 
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pendent accredited school and as normative so far as possible for 
schools connected with a university. 


PERSONNEL 


The chief librarian should have full responsibility for the library 
program. He should possess the moral, religious ,and academic quali- 
fications expected of faculty members, and should exhibit competence 
in relating the library to the educational task of the institution. Profes- 
sional training in library services and theological subject matter 
is essential for this responsibility. 


The library should be staffed with qualified professional and non- 
professional assistants in a way commensurate with the current re- 
quirements and the long-range program of the library. 


To secure and hold a competent library staff, it is important that 
adequate salaries be paid and encouragement for personal growth be 
provided through such means as well-planned leaves of absence for 
study and attendance at professional meetings. 


There should be a library committee of the faculty acting in an 
advisory capacity. 


ACQUISITION 


Acquisition policy should be governed by the following considera- 
tions: (a) the theological curriculum, (b) the research and teaching 
needs of the faculty, (c) the need to understand contemporary culture 
nationally and internationally, (d) the need to understand persons, 
(e) the accessibility of materials in other libraries, (f) the possibility 
of cooperative acquisition policies with other libraries, and (g) the 
long-range development of the school with reference to degree pro- 
grams and research interests. 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The following should be considered in the determination of the ade- 
quacy of physical facilities: fire-resistant building or rooms designated 
for library usage; heating, lighting, ventilation, quietness, and house- 
keeping adequate for the health and comfort of students, faculty, and 
staff; care adequate for the preservation of the collections; reader 
space providing for at least thirty-five to fifty per cent of the total 
enrollment; flexibility for expansion and other developments; ample 
work space for staff, ample storage space for materials, space and 
equipment for new developments such as microtexts and audio-visual 
materials; ease of accessibility of the card catalogues, periodical dis- 
play, bibliographical and reference collections, and circulation desk 
to both patrons and staff. 


FINANCES 


The library should have a separate annual or biennial budget pre- 
pared and recommended by the librarian, reviewed by a library com- 
mittee, and approved by the proper authority. The budget should be 
sufficiently itemized to show how it is governed by the factors noted 
in the previous paragraphs. 
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The following budget in terms of 1965 dollars is minimal for the 
basic theological and Christian education programs: Total budget 
$19,000 per year, or $95 per student and faculty member, whichever 
is more, exclusive of janitorial service and maintenance. Not less than 
$7500 should be spent for books and periodicals apart from binding. 


10. Conditions and Nomenclature for Advanced Degrees 


The Commission on Accrediting will consider the full range of an 
institution’s program in determining its eligibility for accreditation. 
Schools having a small faculty, or a relatively small annual expendi- 
ture for library purchases, are not’encouraged to offer a degree beyond 
the first professional degree. It will be regarded as a sign of weakness 
if an institution of low standing in these respects undertakes to 
confer degrees beyond the first degree. 


The content of the course and the character of the requirements 
need not be uniform in all schools. The Association encourages variety 
in programs of advanced work, when properly safeguarded as to 
standards. But the Association does not encourage a multiplicity of 
variously-named advanced degrees, nor does it regard the mere ac- 
cumulation of credits for separate courses as adequate ground for 
admission to advanced degrees. 


The nomenclature of the degrees should be: B.D., M. Div., or M.R.E. 
as the first professional degree; S.T.M. or Th.M. as the second theolo- 
gical degree; Th.D. or S.T.D. as the earned doctor’s degree in theology 
at a level more advanced than the S.T.M. or Th.M. A theological 
school which is an integral part of a university may offer work leading 
to the M.A. and the Ph.D. degrees. The D.D. should be reserved as an 
honorary degree and none of the other degrees above should be so 
used. 


11. The Master’s Degree in Religion and Theological Studies 


There are various programs leading to S.T.M.’s, Th.M.’s, and, in the 
case of some universities, M.A.’s in theological studies. It does not 
seem feasible to establish distinctive meanings for the degrees, and in 
what follows all master’s degrees which presuppose a basic theological 
degree are treated together. Some programs are considerably more 
demanding than what follows. The standards are suggested as 
minimal. 


1. Admission. A candidate for an S.T.M. or Th.M. should have 
received the basic theological degree or its equivalent in the upper 
half of his class from an’ accredited theological school. 

2. Length of course. The program should require one full year of 
academic residence or its equivalent. 

3. Level of study. In the program, at least half of the courses of 
which should be designed for those having completed the basic degree, 


only a limited number of highly qualified students in the basic degree 
program should be admitted. 
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4, Languages. Before beginning his graduate work the candidate 
should give satisfactory evidence of his reading knowledge of at least 
one language other than English. It is strongly recommended that he 
have an adequate command of one of the biblical languages and a 
modern language most useful in his studies. 


5. Thesis and comprehensive examination. In partial fulfillment of 
requirements for the degree the candidate should write a thesis which 
demonstrates a capacity for constructive and integrative treatment 
of a given subject, and pass an oral examination covering the area of 
the thesis and related subjects and materials. 


6. Eligibility of school. No school should engage in an advanced 
degree program without teaching staff, library, and other resources 
greater than those needed for the basic theological degree. 


7. Number of students necessary. The effective conduct of an ad- 
vanced degree program presupposes a number of students sufficient to 
provide mutual criticism and stimulus in a community of scholars. 


12. The Doctorate in Religion and Theological Studies 


INTRODUCTION 


The doctoral degree is the highest academic degree conferred in our 
society. In theology as in other areas it should represent the recog- 
nition of only very high intellectual achievement and capability. The 
purpose of a doctoral program in theology should be to fit men for 
scholarship on a par with strict standards in other branches of learn- 
ing. It is highly desirable, therefore, that a school that gives a doctoral 
degree in theology should have an active working relationship with a 
university where its standards will be subject to objective scrutiny 
by representatives of other graduate departments, and where it will 
have other resources at its disposal which will stimulate and maintain 
first rate scholarship. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAM 

(a) Its purpose. The instruction should be of such a type as to 
develop the capacity for independent inquiry and criticism. A balance 
should be maintained between the mastery of a special field and a 
comprehension of the interrelations of the several theological disci- 
plines. 

(b) Its method. Attendance upon lectures and participation in 
group discussions are insufficient. The doctoral program is not merely 
a prolongation of the studies that lead to a basic theological degree, 
but is of a different character. The difference lies in an emphasis on 
training in independent work and in the use of linguistic and other 
tools of original scholarship under the critical stimulus of the seminar 
method. For this reason, courses designed for doctoral students should 
not admit candidates for the first degree to a greater proportion than 
one-third, and these only as specially qualified. 

(c) Number of participants. For an effective graduate program, 
there should be a sufficient number of students enrolled to form an 
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active community of scholars. Hence the disciplines of this program 
normally cannot be well maintained if the number of candidates falls 
below five in residence whose studies are in the same general area, 
viz., biblical, theological, historical, and pastoral. 


Tue DURATION OF TRAINING 


The doctoral program should demand at a minimum two years of 
full-time intramural study after the basic theological degree. For 
those who have not taken the basic degree, this two-year period should 
begin only after at least two other years, in which the candidate 
qualifies in biblical, theological, and historical subjects such as are 
ordinarily included in the standard basic theological program. 

The candidate should be required to complete his work for his doc- 
torate, including his dissertation, within seven years from the time 
of his admission as a fully qualified graduate student, but in not less 
than four from the receipt of his A.B. 


STANDARDS OF ADMISSION 


A candidate for a doctor’s degree should have received an A.B. 
degree or its equivalent and a first theological degree from an ac- 
credited theological school, or, if not a graduate of such a theological 
school, should be required to pass a qualifying examination after two 
years of study in biblical, theological, and historical subjects as men- 
tioned above. He should have demonstrated a high degree of achieve- 
ment and an aptitude for graduate studies. 


In part this may be determined by an objective test such as the 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. 


Only those should be admitted who show promise of becoming 
effective theological scholars. 


He should pass an examination to test his reading knowledge of 
German and French, one of these at the beginning of the first year 
of graduate work and the other by the end of the first year, except 
that one other modern language may be substituted for French when 
relevant to his subject. Unless he has completed the language re- 
quirement by the end of the first year, he should not be allowed to 
register for further graduate courses until he has done so. He should 
have command of the ancient languages necessary for his subject early 
enough for these to be utilized in his course of training. 


STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION 

In addition to the examination before admission to candidacy men- 
tioned above, the candidate should submit to further examinations 
after two years or more of graduate study prior to being allowed to 
write a dissertation; these should be designed to test his qualifications 
to undertake a dissertation and to indicate not only his control of 
material in his special field but also his ability to integrate this 
knowledge with related fields. 

Written and oral examinations should be required, designed to 
measure breadth and accuracy of knowledge, capacity to make judg- 
ments, power to sustain criticism and participate significantly in dis- 
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cussion, and grasp of the relevance and implications of ideas and 
divergent theories. 


THE DISSERTATION 


The dissertation should be a contribution to theological knowledge 
or understanding. It should deal with a significant topic so defined as 
to permit adequate treatment within one year of full-time research. 
It should demonstrate the candidate’s grasp of the relevant literature 
in the several languages, and show his capacity to thing independently, 
to organize concepts and materials, and to present findings in correct 
and literate form. It should also give evidence of his awareness of 
related ideas and remaining unsolved problems. 

The dissertation should be approved by at least two and preferably 
three readers. The practice of having an outside reader is commended, 
and in a school which has less than three professors in a field, a reader 
from another school should be called upon. 


THE QUALITY OF THE FACULTY 


It can scarcely be too strongly emphasized that the success of a 
doctoral program depends chiefly on the quality of the faculty which 
administers it. 

This faculty should consist of men of recognized and continuing 
scholarly activity, as evidenced by the publication of substantial 
scholarly work (books or major articles) beyond the doctoral disserta- 
tion. Continuing scholarly activity is possible only if the burden of 
teaching and administrative work is not too heavy and periodic leaves 
for research are provided. It is desirable that faculty members should 
have received instruction in schools with varying methods and points 
of view. 

The fields in which doctors’ degrees are offered should be only those 
in which at least two faculty members so qualified participate in the 
instruction and supervision of doctoral students. This may be arranged 
through the cooperation of neighboring institutions. 

At least one-third of the total time of the qualified faculty members 
designated to instruct and supervise doctoral students should be avail- 
able for doctoral instruction. A professor should not be required to 
supervise at one time more than five students engaged in active prepa- 
ration of a dissertation. 


LIBRARY 


Doctoral study should be offered only where a library of a good 
university standard is available in the immediate vicinity to faculty 
and graduate students. It must be recognized that a library adequate 
for instruction of candidates for the basic theological degree may be 
inadequate for a doctoral program, and a library adequate for in- 
struction in certain fields may not be so for others. 
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PROCEDURES FOR SELF-STUDY AND 
RESOURCES FOR COUNSELING FOR 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


J. Self-Study 


Self-evaluation may be undertaken by any school at any time. Its 
purpose may be not only to assure a school that it is meeting 
minimum standards, but to discover areas needing improvement at 
any point in theological education, and to learn how what is being 
done well might be done better. Such self-study derives always 
from a school’s will to excellence although for accredited schools 
it will be done in preparation for the periodic reevaluation by 
the Commission on Accrediting. 


Assistance for such self-study is to be found in the following: 


1. Theological Education (published quarterly by the AATS 
since 1964) 


2. Education for Ministry by Charles Feilding (to be published 
Autumn 1966 by AATS) 


3. Pre-Seminary Education by Bridston & Culver (published 
by Augsburg, 1965) 


4, “Self-Study Schedules in Preparation for Reevalution” 
(AATS, 1966) 


5. Three volumes of the Survey of Theological Education in 
the U.S. and Canada by Niebuhr, Williams, and Gustafson 
(published by Harper & Brothers, 1956 to 1957) 


6. Bulletin 27 of AATS 


II. Counseling and Evaluation Resources Related to Self- 
Study 


After having made such a self-study, a school will often find it 
valuable to use one of several types of resources for counseling 
or evaluation available from the AATS. 


1. For associate schools: Teams, usually of two men, repre- 
senting the Commission on Research and Counsel of the 
AATS. Such teams talk with administration, faculty, and 
students, and then give an independent analysis of the 
school’s life and work. This analysis is made available to 
the school, but is never made a public document by the Com- 
mission (although the school may do so if it wishes). 


2. For accredited schools: On a normal ten-year cycle a 
reevaluation team to each school from the Commission on 
Accrediting to make an independent reevaluation as a 
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follow-up of the institutional self-study. A report will be 
made to the chief administrative officer of the school and to 
the Commission on Accrediting. 


8. For all schools: Such advice and encouragement as the 
office staff is able to give on its periodic visits to the schools. 


Requests for counsel with respect to self-study in any of the 
forms listed above may be addressed to the office of the AATS. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW SCHOOLS 


The Commission on Research and Counsel has prepared and the 
Executive Committee adopted the following statement for the use of 
theological educators, denominational boards, and any concerned for 
the establishment, moving, or uniting of schools: 


The Association believes that the wisest policy for the various 
church bodies which look toward the expansion of present seminaries 
and the establishment of new ones, requires analysis on a broad scale 
of the total resources of all the denominations. Further, there is 
urgent need for careful consideration of the location of new schools in 
relation to geographical and population factors, proximity to other 
educational institutions, and the possibility of increasing cooperation 
among the schools for the maximum use of their resources. 


An important contemporary development is the growth of graduate 
departments of religion in many universities, which are likely to 
become increasingly significant in the training of teachers of religion. 
Their relationship to the training of ministers and to the graduate 
programs of seminaries and divinity schools should be taken into 
account in any assessment of future needs for expanding resources in 
theological education. 


Therefore, the office of the Association expresses its deep interest 
in the problems of over-all strategy in the placement of new theologi- 
cal schools and offers its services in consultation to any denomination 
or group concerned with the establishment of new theological schools 
or contemplating decisions with respect to the relocation, combination, 
or enlargement of existing seminaries. The needs for theological edu- 
cation are so great that the most efficient use of all resources is a vital 
necessity. 


ADDED NOTE 


In its June 1966 meeting the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion, in response to the clear need for redeployment of resources for 
theological education, acted to establish a North American Resources 
Planning Commission for Theological Education. The Commission is 
to be charged to develop an overall plan for the redeployment of 
resources for theological education, taking into account present loca- 
tions of schools, population density, church membership, uniqueness 
of contrbution of particular institutions, negotiations regarding church 
union, variety of opportunity for church-world encounter, relationship 
with universities or other institutions of professional education, etc. 


The entire operation isto be based on careful weighing of alterna- 
tives, the development of the best possible blueprints, publication of 
results for denominational boards, seminary boards, and general 
church planners to use. There is to be no compulsion—only the 


persuasiveness of a rational plan to help to meet the existent problems 
and pressures. 
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STATEMENT ON PRE-SEMINARY STUDIES 


Traditional North American Expectations 


Traditionally, theological schools in America have expected their 
students to prepare themselves for theological study by a broad 
undergraduate program in the liberal arts. When it came to a choice 
of concentration, students were often encouraged to major in classical 
languages or in the history of philosophy. 


Contemporary Pressures for Change 


Today, however, because of the wide range of undergraduate pro- 
grams and majors offered by a great diversity of institutions of 
higher education, it is no longer feasible nor realistic to demand one 
particular type of undergraduate preparation as a prerequisite for 
theological study. Some of the ablest students in our theological 
schools have made their decision to prepare for the ministry after 
their undergraduate study was completed, or even after a period of 
time in an occupation apparently unconnected with the church’s 
ministry. 


The accelerating rate at which students in undergraduate programs 
at some of our most distinguished colleges and universities are urged 
toward a major field often makes impossible the development, even by 
superior students, of a broad humanities program. Able students 
whose concentration is in a field seemingly unrelated to religion some- 
times begin to ask ultimate questions about the meaning of existence, 
and these then lead them into theological study. 


Furthermore, a quiet revolution is occurring in the departments of 
religion. Whereas undergraduate instruction in religion was once 
regarded by some theological educators as too superficial and by others 
as too specialized for the proper undergraduate preparation of pros- 
pective seminarians, many religion departments now represent the 
best possibility an undegraduate may have on his campus for the 
integrating values of a liberal education. Indeed, strong religion 
departments may prepare students in such depth that they are ready 
to bypass the introductory courses of the traditional seminary cur- 
riculum. 


Response of Theological Schools 


The student contemplating seminary should be aware that the 
seminaries have responded to these challenges in a variety of ways. 
Some are persuaded that the trend away from the broad liberal arts 
background should be resisted; they expect every student to enter 
theological school with a wide spectrum of courses in the humanities, 
and may require students to compensate for deficiencies in the humani- 
ties by extra course work or by reading in specified disciplines before 
beginning theological study. Others prefer that a student concen- 
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trate in a field closely allied to religion such as history or philosophy. 
Some adopt a position of complete freedom for the student, on the 
assumptions that the ministry itself deals with many different con- 
cerns, that the quality of the student’s academic performance is more 
important than his field of concentration, and that he may be allowed 
to make up deficiencies in certain areas by reading programs. Still 
others will encourage a student to pursue as rich and intensive an 
undergraduate program in religion as his college can provide, with the 
understanding that he can then enter directly into advanced courses 
in the seminary. 


Counsel to Pre-Seminary Students 


In every case, the student contemplating theological study should 
correspond at the very earliest opportunity with the school or schools 
to which he intends to apply and with the authorities of his church 
in order to learn what will best prepare him for the specific program 
he expects to enter. It is the judgment of AATS that a normative 
pattern of pre-seminary education will include many of the following 
subjects: 


English language and literature; history, including non-Western 
cultures as well as European and Amercan; philosophy, particularly 
its history and its methods; natural sciences, both the physical and 
the life sciences; social sciences, where psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology are particularly appropriate; the fine arts and music, 
especially for their creative and symbolic values; biblical and modern 
languages; religion, both in the Judaeo-Christian and in the Near and 
Far Eastern traditions. 


Some seminaries require Greek or Hebrew for admission, and many 
advanced biblical courses are offered in the original tongues; modern 
languages have an immensely educative role and are required at the 
graduate studies level. 


It is the understanding gained in these fields rather than the total 
of credits or semester-hours which is significant. 


In many seminaries students who have been well prepared in re- 
ligion and equipped with the tools of theological study will be set 
free, not to complete their theological course more quickly, but rather 
to pursue more advanced studies. The principle constantly to be kept 
in mind is not that of satisfying paper regulations and minimum re- 
quirements, but of making the most of opportunities for education. 


Use of the Statement 


This statement, adopted by the Association after consideration and 
study by its membership, is issued for the guidance of persons con- 
sidering application to a seminary and their advisors. In no way does 
it bind or limit the seminaries in their admissions policies. Each semi- 
nary is free to set its own entrance and make-up requirements, to 
add to this statement or change its emphases. 
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Counsel to Theological Schools 


The Association recommends to its member institutions that if a 
student applies for admission from a nonaccredited college, the ap- 
plicant shall either be received on probation or pass satisfactorily an 
examination designed to test his knowledge—presumably in some of 
the areas suggested above—his ability to write and to think clearly 
and critically, and the degree of his accomplishment in one or more 
disciplines. 
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FACULTY FELLOWSHIP POLICIES 
IN ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


1. Persons eligible are those who are full-time faculty members; or 
part-time members who are expected to become full-time members; 
or faculty members-elect; all of whom are from accredited theo- 
logical schools. 

2. The norm is a full academic year plus one summer. Only in special 
cases will a nomination be considered for a shorter period of one 
semester or two quarters (depending upon the system used in the 
nominating school) plus a summer. 

3. Normally the sabbatical period is given to study and writing, but 
travel and research which may not necessarily issue in publication 
are acceptable. 


4. Normally the fellowship holder is expected to study at centers or 
schools other than those in which his previous education has been 
located. 


5. Fellows of the program are strongly advised against accepting 
any teaching assignment during the period of their grant. If, 
however, and for an instance a study-proposal were to be carried 
forward in an overseas mission-school in which some classroom 
experience was manifestly germane to the project, a maximum of 
three hours per week in such circumstances would not be con- 
sidered a violation of the terms of the grant. 

6. No preference is given to nominees from any particular kinds of 
schools (so long as they are accredited) or to any particular areas 
within the theological curriculum. 

7. The schools are asked to specify what kind of financial responsi- 
bility they propose to accept to support the projects of their nom- 
inees. 

8. A school may not submit more than two nominations in any one 
year, except that if a school’s faculty numbers 25 full-time teach- 
ers or more, a third nomination may be submitted. 

9. No awards are made to applicants who have reached the age of 
sixty. 

10. Although an application for a second grant is welcome, six full 
years must have elapsed between the end of the period covered 
by the award and the beginning of another; and priority is given 
to men who have not received a grant. 


IN ASSOCIATE SCHOOLS 


A similar program on a small scale is available to faculty members 
from associate schools. All of the conditions are the same except the 
requirement of accreditation. The stated purpose is to assist schools 
to move toward accredited membership. 
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At the biennial meeting of the Association in Richmond on June 16 
1960, the following amended documents were “adopted as presenting 
patterns and norms for advisory use by the members of the American 
Association of Theological Schools.” Cf. Bull. 24, pp. 100 ff. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
IN THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Meaning and Basis of Academic Freedom 


The concern of theological schools for freedom in teaching and 
learning arises from the Christian faith with its promise of freedom 
in Christ to know the truth which is from God, which judges all 
human forms and institutions, and which will set men free. (John 
8:32). Theological schools strive to be communities of teaching and 
learning in which freedom of mind and spirit are accepted as funda- 
mental to the work in which they are engaged. 


Freedom in the academic enterprise has been precious to all educa- 
tional institutions. Nourished by Christian sources, love for freedom 
in the search for truth has also been defended on the basis of demo- 
cratic principles and values. As theological schools seek to realize a 
genuine Christian freedom they can learn from the experience and 
practice of the wider academic community concerning the conditions 
and problems involved in securing the freedom of the teacher and the 
learner. 


Some Christian interpreters will find the basis for academic free- 
dom in the theological school directly within the Gospel itself as it 
creates a community in which the spirit of Christ informs and judges 
all human activities, and becomes the source of all genuine freedom. 


Others will hold that as we seek to express the implications of the 
Gospel in specific principles and institutional forms we move into the 
sphere of law, governed both by the scriptural law of God and by 
elements of human law within the orders of society. They would be 
careful lest we equate a human standard with the Gospel freedom 
which transcends all law. 


While we recognize different theological approaches to freedom, we 
acknowledge as members of theological schools that we share a com- 
mon concern for realizing the highest possible standards of freedom 
in all institutions of education and we are concerned to make clear 
the general grounds upon which basic standards of practice in the 
schools can be established. 
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The following assertions are fundamental to a Christian view of 
academic freedom: 


I. The Christian faith directs all thought and life toward God who 
is the source of truth, the judge of all human thoughts, and the 
ultimate end of all theological inquiry. 


II. The freedom of the Christian always involves a commensurate 
responsibility toward God and neighbor. It is never the freedom 
merely to be left alone or to ignore basic obligations. 


III. Christian freedom exists within the confession of Christian faith. 
Theological schools may acqnowledge specific confessional ad- 
herence as laid down in the charters and constitutions of the 
schools. A concept of freedom appropriate to theological schools 
will respect this confessional loyalty, both in the institutions and 
their individual members. At the same time, no confessional stand- 
ard obviates the requirement for responsible liberty of conscience 
in the Christian community and the practice of the highest ideals 
of academic freedom. 


IV. While freedom must ultimately be realized through the spirit and 
loyalties of men, it must take form and be protected through con- 
crete standards of institutional practice. Every statement of such 
standards moves somewhat in the sphere of law and regulation. 
We recognize that the effectiveness of stated principles depends 
finally upon the dedication within the Christian theological school 
to a genuine concern for liberty of mind and spirit in theological 
teaching. 


Principles of Academic Freedom 
I. The Freedom to Teach and to Learn 


A. The theological teacher and his students have the inquiry for 
truth central to their vocation and they are free to pursue this 
inquiry. 


B. An institution which has a confessional or doctrinal standard 
may expect that its faculty subscribe to that standard and the 
requirement for such subscription should be mutually under- 
stood at the time of their affiliation with the institution. The 
question of a faculty member’s adherence to the standard may 
be opened according to specified procedures. 


Any challenge to the doctrinal regularity of a faculty mem- 
ber should be subject to open hearing before his colleagues and 
before the governing board of the school as well as before 
ecclesiastical tribunals which may have jurisdiction. 


C. So long as the teacher remains within the accepted constitu- 
tional and confessional basis of his school he should be free to 
teach, carry on research, and to publish, subject to his adequate 
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performance of his academic duties as agreed upon with the 
school. 


D. The teacher should have freedom in the classroom to discuss 
his subject in which he has competence and may claim to be a 
specialist without harassment or limitations. 


E. The teacher should be free to express and act upon his con- 
scientious convictions as an individual citizen although he 
should realize that there is always the tacit representation of 
one’s institution in whatever he says. 


F. Faculty members should take care lest they violate each 
other’s academic freedom by covert interference with their 
colleagues’ work or through bypassing the orderly processes of 
full faculty discussion of curriculum, appointments, and other 
basic matters. 


II. Appointments and Promotions 


A. Appointments 


1. Power to appoint faculty members is specified in the char- 
ters and constitutions of the schools, and is usually lodged in 
the trustees or board of directors on recommendation of the 
administration. Consultation of the faculty about appoint- 
ments should be practiced as an important support of the 
freedom of all. 


2. Specific procedures for securing faculty nominations, faculty 
judgment and advice in the making of appointments should be 
observed. 


3. The initial appointment to a faculty should be for a definite 
term, although this principle may be waived in the case of 
experienced men of proved competence. 


B. Promotions 
1. There should be a general stated policy concerning the 
basis of promotion which includes recognition of length of 
service, teaching ability and service, scholarly research and 
production, and promise of growing competence. 


2. Provision for faculty ranks (e.g. instructor, assistant 
professor, associate professor, professor) offers a recognized, 
orderly, and useful arrangement for academic administration 
and promotion in which institutional flexibility and recognition 
of faculty service are both preserved. There should be at 
stated intervals review of the academic work and eligibility for 
promotion of all faculty members below the rank of professor. 


83. The school administration and the faculty should have a 
mutual understanding of the general policies of the institution 
as to salary level and the bases of increase or decrease in 


salary. 
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4. Policies of the institution regarding service of faculty 
members to denominational and church bodies should be made 
clear, and both the school and the faculty should be protected 
from undue pressure from such activities which would inter- 
fere with the scholarly and teaching vocation. 


III. Tenure 


A. Definition: After the expiration of a probationary period of 
appointment, teachers should have appointments on indefinite 
tenure. Such appointments should be terminated only for ade- 
quate cause and only after the fulfillment of clearly stated 
procedures for hearing and judgment. 


B. The meaning and basis of academic tenure: The provision for 
appointment on indefinite tenure is one way in which institu- 
tions safeguard their faculties’ freedom to teach, to inquire, 
and to organize their academic programs. It is not intended to 
confer personal privilege. 


It assures the faculty member that he will not be subject to 
dismissal for reasons other than the violation of the basic obli- 
gations which are properly laid upon all teachers and that he 
may normally expect to pursue his teaching vocation where he 


is until a change is mutually agreed upon by him and the 
institution. 


This provision for indefinite tenure is an arrangement which 
is justified by the above considerations and by its fruits in 
practice. It is not an absolute guarantee either of freedom or 
its right use. It may lead to difficulties when professors do not 
fulfill expectations and cling to positions which they are no 
longer fitted to fill in an adequate way. 


Faculties should seek ways to insure so far as possible that 
the privilege tenure grants will not be abused, or result in 
damage to the function and efficiency of the institutions. 


C. Accepted practice 


1. The precise terms and conditions of every appointment (in- 
cluding any limitation on academic freedom that may exist for 
any reason whatsoever) should be stated in writing and be in 
the possession of both the institution and the teacher at the 
time the appointment is made. 


2. After appointment to full-time faculty membership the pro- 
bationary period should not exceed the agreed upon maximum 
adopted by the school. 


a. This period should not exceed seven years in the same 
institution.’ If, however, after a probationary period of more 


* For this view see the work of the 


: 7 Se joint commi ‘in 
American Association of University 4 aticameae 


Professors and the Association of 
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than three years in one or more institutions a teacher is 
called to another school, it may be agreed in writing that 
his new appointment is for a probationary period of not 
more than four years. 


b. Whatever the specified number of years may be, the plan 
should be clearly understood and should provide a definite 
safeguard against any situation in which a teacher is kept 
on indefinitely without tenure and without knowledge of 
what his prospects are in relation to the school. 


ce. At least six months prior to the expiration of the last 
year of the probationary period, notice should be given 
whether or not the teacher is to be continued in service. 
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Termination of membership in a faculty may be by— 
a. Expiration of a term appointment; 


b. Dismissal for adequate cause, in which case standards are 
set down in Section IV of this paper; 


c. Resignation, in which case Section I of the AATS docu- 
ment entitled, “Institutional Procedures with Respect to 
Faculty Resignations, Leaves, and Retirement,” provides 
standards for faculty members and administrative officers; 


d. Retirement, in which case Section III of the AATS docu- 
ment entitled, “Institutional Procedures with Respect to 
Faculty Resignations, Leaves, and Retirement,’’ may serve 
to indicate standards. Cf. pp. 46-48. 


IV. Dismissals 
A. Principles 


1. Grounds for dismissal should be stated in the conditions of 
faculty employment and clearly understood. These should in- 
clude incompetence, moral delinquency, and failure properly to 
perform duties. 


2. Dismissal procedures should be clearly stated and rigorously 
observed. In the hearings involved in these procedures there 
should be representatives of the peers and colleagues of the 
professor involved. 


B. Suggested procedures: When all personal attempts at negoti- 
ation and reconciliation between the administration and faculty 
member(s) as parts of a Christian fellowship have failed, the 


American Colleges published in the Bulletin of the AAUP, XLV, 1 
(Spring, 1959), 107-114. : 

Some theological schools hold this period to be too short to discover 
whether a person is sufficiently adequate for the theological disciplines 
to receive indefinite tenure and lean toward a ten year maximum pro- 
bationary period or toward making the decision respecting tenure prior 
to the age of forty-five years. 
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welfare of the school and faculty may require the putting into 
use of clearly defined dismissal proceedings. The following 
description of proceedings is meant to be suggestive for such 
definition. Acceptable procedures should provide for— ~ 


1. Informal inquiry and counsel by a committee chosen by the 
faculty. 


2. When informal efforts have failed, a clear statement of 
grounds for removal submitted to the person under notice of 
dismissal. 


3. Hearing by a committee which includes adequate represen- 
tation by the faculty in one of two ways— 


a. A committee of the faculty acting as a fact-finding body, 
or 


b. A joint committee of trustees and faculty acting as a fact- 
finding body. 


4, Permission for the person under notice of dismissal to con- 
tinue his duties until proceedings are complete unless immedi- 
ate harm to himself or.others is threatened by his continuance. 
Any suspension should be with pay. 


5. Normally a theological seminary will feel an obligation to 
continue a professor’s salary up to one year after dismissal 
where there is a clear case of need. 


Appendix 


The following lines of procedure are suggested and are based upon 
the work of the joint committee from the American Association of 
University Professors and the Association of American Colleges.* Pro- 
cedures should include— 


1. Hearing by the committee comprised in such manner as to in- 
clude adequate representation by faculty after sufficient time for 
preparation of defense. 


a. This hearing committee to examine the stated grounds for 
dismissal, the written defense by the person under notice of 
dismissal, and the testimony of witnesses if facts are in dispute. 


b. The person under notice of dismissal to have option of as- 
sistance by counsel, the aid of the committee in securing wit- 
nesses, the right to be confronted by all adverse witnesses or 
where this is impossible, to know the identity of such witnesses. 


c. Both the administrator and the person under notice of dis- 
missal or their representatives to be given opportunity for pre- 
senting briefs and arguing the case orally before the committee. 


d. Stenographic records to be made of the hearing and to be avail- 
able to both parties. 
* Bulletin of the AAUP, XLIV, 1, (Spring, 1958), 270-274. 
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2. Preparation of hearing committee findings regarding each 
ground proposed for dismissal and conveyance of its findings to 
the president and to the person under notice of dismissal. 


3. Conveyance of transcription of the hearing with the committee 
findings by the president to the governing body which normally 
would be expected to act upon the basis of the committee’s findings. 


4. If governing body chooses to review the case, its review to be 
based on the record of the previous hearing accompanied by argu- 
ment by the principals. 


5. Avoidance of public statements by either the administration or 
the person under notice of dismissal until the proceedings are 
complete. Inclusion of a statement of the hearing committee’s orig- 
inal findings, if these have not previously been made known, in the 
announcement of the governing body’s decision. 
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INSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES 
WITH RESPECT TO FACULTY RESIGNATIONS, 
LEAVES, AND RETIREMENTS 


I. Resignations * 


A. Principles 


1. Sufficient time should always be allowed in a resignation so 
that the academic program of the school does not suffer unduly. 


2. Proposals leading to resignations should be carried on suffi- 
ciently in the open so that the school from which the resigna- 
tion is made may have an opportunity to enter into the 
conversations. 


B. Acceptable Practice 


1. The minimum length of notice by a professor or an associ- 
ate professor should be six months; by an assistant or instruc- 
tor, three months. (Considering the restricted supply, a year 
may be fairer.) 


2. In offering appointments to faculty personnel in other in- 
stitutions: 


a. Informal inquiry as to whether a teacher would be willing 
to consider transfer under specified conditions is appropriate 
at any time. 


b. Such inquiry should be accompanied by notice to the ad- 
ministrator that preliminary conversation is being carried 
on with a member of his faculty. 


II. Sabbatical Leaves 
A. Principles 


1. A school is responsible for making provision of time and 
support for the continued intellectual and spiritual growth of 
faculty members. 


2. A teacher is responsible for taking and using to the utmost 


opportunities for intellectual and spiritual growth which are 
provided. 


B. Recommended practice 


1. A sabbatical leave should be provided for each member of 
the faculty on indefinite tenure at least after each six years of 
service in a school, provided that he plans to make use of this 
in line with the conditions suggested below. Some schools cur- 


* This statement is adapted in part from the “Statement C i 
] S oncernin 
Resignations, 1929” of the American Association of University eo 
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ise ee in the Bulletin of the AAUP, XLV, 1, (Spring, 
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rently provide one-half year leave after three years of full-time 
teaching. 


2. The minimum length of such leave with full salary should 
be one quarter or semester plus a summer; but where a longer 
leave seems desirable salary adjustments should be arrived at 
through conference. 


8. Sabbatical leave should be conceived of by the teacher and 
the administration as a time for deeper study, research, or 
writing. Where possible, location in another center of learning 
will add breadth to the point of view. 


4. Normally the teacher will promise to return to the school 
which has granted the sabbatical leave and to remain at the 
school for a minimum of one year after the leave. 


III. Retirement* 
A. Principles 


1. The policy of a school regarding retirement “should be such 
as to increase effectiveness of its services as an educational 
institution.” 


2. “The policy and plan should be such as to attract individuals 
of the highest abilities to educational work, to increase the 
morale of the faculty, to permit faculty members with single- 
ness of purpose to devote their energies to serving their 
institution, and to make it possible in a socially acceptable 
manner to discontinue the services of members of the faculty 
when their usefulness is undermined by age.” 


B. Recommended practice 


1. “The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution 
should be clearly defined and be well understood by both the 
faculty and the administration of the institution.” 


2. “The institution should have a fixed and relatively late 
retirement age, the same for teachers and administrators.” 


a. Fixed retirement age is usually from 65 to 70 under 
present circumstances. 


b. Involuntary retirement before the fixed age should in all 
cases be considered by a joint faculty-administration com- 
mittee. 


3. The institution should provide for a system of retirement 
annuities. Such a system should— 


a. Be financed by contributions made during the period of 
active service by the individual and the institution. (Some 


1Thid., 113-114. 
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schools have their faculty in ministerial pension systems and 
within such pay the total cost.) 


b. In a denominational school offer no less than is provided 
within the ministers’ pension system of the denomination. 


“ce, Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for a 
retirement life annuity of approximately 50% of the average 
salary over the last 10 years of service, if retirement is at 
70, and a somewhat higher percentage if the fixed retire- 
ment age is younger. (It is understood that the amount of 
the available joint life annuity on life of husband and wife 
would be somewhat less.)”” Teachers who move to a different 
faculty at an age nearing retirement cannot expect the 
institution to assume the full burden of a pension at the 
suggested rate. 


“d. Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and insti- 
tution’s contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be 
vested in the individual, available as a benefit in case of 
death while in service, and with no forfeiture in case of 
withdrawal or dismissal from the institution. 


“e, Be such that the individual may not withdraw his equity 
in cash but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid ad- 
ministrative expense, exception might be made for very 
small accumulations in an inactive account.) Except when 
small, death benefits to a widow should be paid in the form 
of an annuity. Death benefits to other beneficiaries would 
normally be paid in cash unless provided to the contrary by 
the individual faculty member. 


“4, When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated 
or an old one changed, reasonable provision either by special 
financial arrangements or by the gradual inauguration of the 
new plan should be made for those adversely affected.” 
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At the biennial meeting of the Association in Alexandria, Va., on 
June 9, 1966, the Association voted to receive the following document 
and make it available to the schools for their use. 


SUGGESTIONS ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS FOR 
TEACHERS IN THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Preamble 


Even though theological teachers are known for their profession and 
teaching of religious faith, they are susceptible to the temptations 
common to all men and especially to those which are prominent in the 
academic setting. A high degree of Christian moral integrity is 
expected of them in consonance with their faith. By their actions and 
words they should demonstrate that the work of teaching or adminis- 
tering in a theological school is an authentic form of ministry, a true 
vocation to the service of God. In addition to the general expectation 
of moral character and virtue in a person who is called to teach in a 
seminary, there is still a manifest need for the definition of standards 
of excellence and rectitude with regard to this work. 


The following propositions are proposed as an attempt to set forth 
such a definition. They are applicable in the main to full-time teachers 
on theological faculties. They presuppose the norms already accepted 
in the document on Academic Freedom and tenure issued by the AATS 
in 1960. 


Six Dimensions of Ethical Responsibility May Be Discerned: 


I. To One’s Academic Specialty in Respect to the Intellectual Search 
for Truth and the Testing of It 


(a) Distinguishing knowledge which can be universally 
demonstrated from convictions which come by faith and 
opinions which cannot be proven. 


(b) Maintaining intellectual honesty and encouraging it by 
personal example. 


(c) Refining of professional competence and skill through- 
out one’s lifetime by keeping abreast of current thought and 
using all appropriate teaching methods, as well as wisely 
using weekends, summers, and sabbatical leaves. 


(d) Seeking supervision and expert counsel without losing 
one’s own independence. 


(e) Not thinking of one’s own specialty more highly than 
one ought to think: that is, regarding it, like all other parts 
of the theological curriculum, as indispensable but not all- 
inclusive, and not presuming to pose as an expert in all 
fields. 
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(f) Maintaining a proper balance of working-time between 
research and class preparation, insofar as these may not 


always be identical. 


II. To One’s Students 


(a) Giving adequate amount of time, attention, and energy 
to students. 


(b) Respecting the students’ integrity and individuality as 
persons and helping them face personal problems. 


(c) Respecting students’ religious faith and vocation, 
whether or not these agree with those of the professor 
himself. 


(d) Being concerned for the nurture and maturation of the 
student’s motivation as a minister. 


(e) Remaining impartial towards one’s students, avoiding 
both favoritism and hostility toward particular students, 
and avoiding preoccupation with “problem students” at the 
expense of others. 


(f) Avoiding extreme forms of permissiveness and authori- 
tarianism in teaching and personal relations with students. 


(g) Reading and evaluating papers, theses, and examina- 
tions with care and constructive criticism. 


(h) Sharing decisions concerning the total academic and/or 
professional destiny of students with appropriate faculty 
colleagues and committees. 


(i) Protecting professional confidences and information that 
should remain the sole possession of the administration and 
faculty. 


III. To One’s Academic Institution (Seminary, College, University) as 
a Community of Colleagues 


(a) Accepting a fair share of teaching assignments in 
accord with agreed curricular policies. 


(b) Assuming a proper share—neither too little nor too 
much—of committee and administrative work. 


(c) Restraining personal ambition for advancement, pro- 
motion, or other preferment at the expense of a colleague’s 
position; and also showing due concern for the personal 
interests of colleagues. 


(d) Respecting the academic specialties and viewpoints of 
colleagues while maintaining the right to disagree; refrain- 
ing from disrespectful discussion of them in classrooms or 
elsewhere in the presence of students. 
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(e) Showing due regard for those in administrative posi- 
tion and for their procedures and policies; expressing 
legitimate disagreements in an honest and open manner 
without encouraging factionalism; willingly accepting su- 
pervision and helpful criticism. 


(f) Abiding by all terms of a contract or agreement with 
the institution, as well as by faculty rules. 


(g) Avoiding the misuse of the right of resignation by not 
indulging in threats thereof without real decision and con- 
sequent action; and by the same token, if an administrator, 
not threatening punitive or retaliatory action against faculty 
members. 


(h) Deporting oneself in relation to persons outside the 
institution so as to bring credit, rather than disrepute, to 
the seminary; and not presuming to represent the mind of 
one’s colleagues nor to involve them in controversies without 
prior consultation with them. 


IV. To the Kingdom of God, the Church, and One’s Own Parish and 
Denomination 


(a) Maintaining the priority of one’s ministry as a teacher 
in accord with the specifications of his own position; observ- 
ing faithfully the regulations of one’s denomination regard- 
ing ordination. 


(b) Supporting one’s own denomination and other churches, 
and refraining from falling into either cynicism or apathy 
towards them when expressing just criticism of their mis- 
takes and failures. 


(c) With respect to outside engagements and responsibili- 
ties, holding the factor of personal financial need in balance 
with that of one’s duties to his institution, it being under- 
stood that the institution has a duty to the teacher to provide 
such adequate compensation that full-time service may 
justly be expected. 


(d) Doing ecclesiastical work in such a way as to contribute 
to effective academic work and not to militate against it. 


V. To One’s Social and Civic Community 


(a) Recognizing and (where possible) fulfilling one’s re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen in a democratic society. 


(b) Relating where appropriate the values and insights of 
one’s study, knowledge, and special talents to the well-being 
of society. ' 


VI. To One’s Self as a Person 
(a) Not allowing the intellectual or functional elements of 
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one’s profession to hamper growth towards the wholeness of 
Christian life. 

(b) Not allowing preoccupation with academic routine to 
hinder one’s care for physical and mental fitness and social 
maturity. 

(c) Fulfilling to the best of one’s ability the responsibilities 
of family life. 


Possible Uses of This Document 


1. As a self-study guide for faculty discussions in the de- 
velopment of a common ethical perspective. 


2. As a guide to new professors for the formation of profes- 
sional habits of teaching. 


8. As a means of communication with boards of trustees and 
other responsible bodies of the constituency as to professors’ 
self-expectations concerning their work. 


4. As a supplement to the AATS document on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, the aim of which is to discuss in detail 
the ethical responsibilities of professors. 
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At the biennial meeting of the Association in Alexandria on June 9, 
1966, the following Statement of Principles was adopted with the 
request that each seminary on the basis of this document formulate 
and publish its own principles of financial aid to students. 


PRINCIPLES OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 
IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


1. The primary purposes of a financial aid program for theologi- 
cal students are to assist students in their educational preparation 
for church occupations, and to make possible the enrollment of 
increased numbers of promising candidates by providing assistance 
to students who demonstrate financial need. 


2. The total amount of financial assistance offered a student should 
not exceed the amount of his need. 


8. Financial need is defined as the difference between the total cost 
of attending a particular institution and the amount of the re- 
sources available to the student. 


4, Financial assistance consists of scholarships, loans, grants-in-aid, 
and employment, which may be worked out in various combinations. 
Acceptance of a loan should not be considered by the seminary as 
the prerequisite to the award of a scholarship or job. 


5. The family of a student, whether the student is unmarried or 
married, is expected to make every reasonable effort to assist the 
student with his educational expenses. 


6. The student himself is expected to provide a major share of his 
expense through savings and other assets, through summer em- 
ployment, and through term-time work where feasible. 


7. In case of a married student with no children, the spouse is 
expected to be gainfully employed. The spouse’s total earnings are 
to be considered as a part of the total family income. Because of 
the importance of this source of income, student couples who ex- 
pect to receive financial aid should postpone having children until 
the completion of schooling. 


8. The student’s home church should assist with the costs of his 
preparation for a church occupation in cases where the student 
demonstrates financial need and if such assistance is consistent with 
denominational policy. 


9. Since the principles of Christian stewardship apply to all 
Christians, candidates should make provision in their financial esti- 
mates for gifts to church and charities out of their own earnings. 


10. Financial assistance is granted on the basis of need on a year- 
to-year basis, with reapplication and review each year. 
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11. The seminary should clearly state the total yearly cost of 
_ attendance based on actual survey of its own factors and should 
. outline for each student seeking assistance an estimate of his 
financial need. The seminary should strive, through its publications 
and other communications, to provide colleges, parents, and students 
with factual information about its aid opportunities, programs, and 


practices. 
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CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NAME 


The name of this organization is The American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools in the United States and Canada, 
Ine. 


II. PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Association, as stated in its certificate 
of incorporation, are: to provide facilities for its members 
to confer concerning matters of common interest to theo- 
logical schools, to consider any problems that may arise as 
to the relations of such institutions to one another or to 
other educational institutions or to governmental authori- 
ties, to recommend standards of theological education and 
maintain a list of member institutions accredited on the 
basis of such standards, and, in general, without limitation 
to the foregoing, to promote the improvement of theological 
education in such ways as it may deem appropriate, except 
that the Corporation is not authorized to engage in any 
activities for pecuniary profit or to conduct any form of 
schools or classes of instruction. The Corporation may en- 
gage in its authorized activities both in the United States 
and elsewhere, subject to applicable law. 


II. MEMBERSHIP 


1. NATURE OF MEMBERSHIP. The membership of 
The American Association of Theological Schools, Inc., shall 
consist of those institutions engaged predominantly at the 
post-college level in educating and training for the Christian 
ministry, which have been elected in accordance with the 
procedures stipulated in section 2 below. 


2. CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


(a) Accredited members shall be those institutions 
in the United States and Canada which after recom- 
mendation by the Commission on Accrediting shall 
have been elected by a two-thirds vote of the accredited 
members of the Association (1) present and voting at a 
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meeting of the Association or (2) casting a mail vote’ 
within 30 days after the mailing of ballots from the 
Association office. In keeping with quorum provisions 
(IV, 3) at least 30 ballots shall be cast for such a mail 
vote to be considered valid. 


(b) Associate members shall be those institutions in 
the United States and Canada which have met the con- 
ditions for associate membership prescribed by the As- 
sociation, have been proposed for associate membership 
by the Executive Committee, and have been elected by 
a two-thirds vote of all the members of the Association 
(1) present and voting at a meeting of the Association 
or (2) casting a mail vote within 30 days after the 
mailing of ballots from the Association office. In keep- 
ing with quorum provisions (IV, 3) at least 30 ballots 
shall be cast, with not fewer than 20 of these from 
accredited schools, for such a mail vote to be valid. 


8. PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP. All classes of 
members shall have full and equal rights, except that in ac- 
tions of the Association relating to accreditation and to 
Standards for Accrediting, the right of vote shall be re- 
stricted to accredited members. 


4, DUES. Each member institution, whether associate 
or accredited, shall pay annual dues as prescribed by the by- 
laws. Institutions which are at any time two years in ar- 
rears in the payment of their prescribed annual dues shall 
be regarded as having withdrawn from the Association. 


IV. MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

1. REGULAR MEETINGS. In each even-numbered 
year the Association shall hold a biennial meeting at such 
time and place as the Executive Committee may determine. 
The holding of a meeting in other years shall be deemed to 
be waived unless requested in writing by any member of the 
Association at least 60 days before the third Wednesday in 
June, which request shall contain the purpose or purposes 
for which the meeting is desired. If so requested, it shall 
be held on that date or another at such time and place as 
may be determined by the Executive Committee, on at least 
30 days’ notice. Each such meeting shall be confined to such 
business as is specified in the notice of the meeting. | 
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2. REGIONAL AND SPECIAL MEETINGS. Regional 
or special meetings of the Association may be held at such 
times and places as the Executive Committee may deter- 
mine. Each such meeting shall be confined to such business 
as is specified in the notice of the meeting. 


38. REPRESENTATION AT MEETINGS. At the meet- 
ings of the Association each member institution may have 
any number of representatives, but shall have only one vote. 
Thirty voting representatives of member schools shall con- 
stitute a quorum of the Association, provided that not fewer 
than twenty of those voting representatives shall represent 
accredited schools. 


4. NOMINATING PROCEDURES. Prior to each regu- 
lar meeting the President shall appoint a nominating com- 
mittee of five persons which shall present to the Association 
nominations for (a) the officers to be elected pursuant to 
Section 1 of Article V, and (b) the vacancies on the Execu- 
tive Committee. The Executive Committee shall serve as 
the nominating committee for vacancies in all commissions. 
Nominations for the offices, Executive Committee, and the 
commissions may also be made from the floor of the meeting. 


V. OFFICERS 
1. ELECTED OFFICERS. 


(a) The Association shall have a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected at each biennial meeting. These officers shall 
assume their duties upon the adjournment of the meet- 
ing at which they are elected and shall hold office to the 
close of the meeting at which their successors are 
elected. The President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
shall not be eligible for immediate re-election. In case 
there is a vacancy in any such office, the Executive 
Committee may appoint a successor to serve until his 
successor is elected by the Association and qualifies. 


(b) The President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
shall perform the duties normally incident to their 
offices at all meetings of the Association and shall ex- 
ercise such other functions as may be assigned to them 
by the Association or by the Executive Committee. 
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(c) The Treasurer, subject to such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Executive Committee, shall 
have custody of the Association’s funds and securities 
and shall be responsible for disbursements. He shall 
perform the duties normally incident to the office of 
treasurer and such others as may be assigned to him 
by the Association or the Executive Committee. He 
shall deposit the Corporation’s funds in such banks or 
trust companies, and its securities in such deposit vault 
or in the custody of such institution, as may be desig- 
nated by the Executive Committee. Unless otherwise 
determined by the Executive Committee, the with- 
drawal of such funds or securities shall be effected only 
on the signature of any two persons as designated by 
the Executive Committee. The Treasurer shall present 
the budget for the ensuing biennium as approved by 
the Executive Committee for adoption by the Associa- 
tion at its biennial meeting. 


2. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Director who shall be chosen by the Association upon 
nomination of the Executive Committee. He shall devote 
his full time to the work of the Association and shall per- 
form such functions as may be assigned to him by the Asso- 
ciation or the Executive Committee. He shall be expected to 
attend all meetings of the Association, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Commission on Accrediting, and to par- 
ticipate in their discussions. His appointment may be 
terminated by the Executive Committee on at least six 
months’ notice as voted by no fewer than six members of 
the said committee and as communicated to him in writing. 


38. OTHER OFFICERS. The Association may authorize 
the Executive Committee to appoint such other officers as it 
may deem appropriate and define their qualifications, func- 
tions, and terms of office. 


4, COMPENSATION. 


(a) The Executive Committee shall determine the 
salary of the Executive Director and any other em- 
ployed officer of the Association whom the Association 
may decide to employ. The compensation of any such 
employed officer shall be included in the Treasurer’s 
report at each biennial meeting. 
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(b) No member of the Executive Committee or offi- 
cer of the Association shall be interested, directly or 
indirectly, in any contract relating to operations con- 
ducted by the Association, unless authorized by the 
concurring vote or written approval of two-thirds of 
the members of the Executive Committee. This restric- 
tion shall not apply to a contract with a theological 
institution with which a member of the Executive 
Committee or an officer is associated if he, as an indi- 
vidual, has no financial interest in the contract. 


VI. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

At the biennial meeting of the Association at which this 
constitution is adopted, the representatives present and 
voting shall elect nine persons who, with the elected officers 
specified in Article V Section 1 (a) above, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, and shall hold office until their 
successors are elected and qualify. These nine elected per- 
sons shall serve for terms of six years, except that, of those 
first elected, three shall serve for terms of two years, and 
three for terms of four years. At subsequent biennial meet- 
ings the Association shall elect three persons to succeed 
those who have at that meeting completed their term of 
office and shall fill vacancies to complete unexpired terms. 
Members of the Executive Committee shall not be eligible 
immediately to succeed themselves. The President of the 
Association shall be the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to 
prepare the programs for the biennial meetings of the 
Association and to act for it between meetings of the As- 
sociation. The Executive Committee shall act as a Board of 
Review to hear appeals concerning actions of the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting or any other commissions, officers, or 
agencies of the Association. The decisions of the Executive 
Committee in such cases shall be final, except insofar as pro- 
vision is made in Article VII for the setting up of an appeal 
committee with regard to actions of the Commission on 
Accrediting. It shall be the duty of the Executive Commit- 
tee to report its actions to the biennial meeting. 


VII. COMMISSIONS 
1. COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING. The Commission 
on Accrediting shall consist of nine persons from accredited 
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institutions elected by a two-thirds vote of the members of 
the Association present and voting after nomination by the 
Executive Committee at the biennial meeting at which this 
constitution shall be adopted. The nine members shall serve 
for terms of six years, except that, of those first elected, 
three shall serve for terms of two years, and three for terms 
of four years. At subsequent biennial meetings the Associa- 
tion shall elect three persons to succeed those who have at 
that meeting completed their terms of office. Commissioners 
shall not be eligible immediately to succeed themselves, and 
no one shall serve at the same time on both the Executive 
Committee and the Commission on Accrediting. The Com- 
mission shall at each biennial meeting of the Association 
elect its chairman from its own membership. It shall be 
the duty of the Commission on Accrediting to maintain a 
list of accredited theological schools under standards deter- 
mined by the Association and to recommend to the Associa- 
tion institutions to be placed upon this list. In the instance 
of withdrawal of accreditation or the placing of a school on 
probation by the Commission on Accrediting, the action 
shall not be submitted to a vote of the Association but 
appeal from the action of the Commission on Accrediting in 
any matter may be made to the Executive Committee. If 
the representatives of ten accredited schools shall make 
written request to the President for the appointment of a 
further appeal committee of five persons not members of 
either the Commission on Accrediting or of the Executive 
Committee, he shall so do on the understanding that the 
financial cost involved shall be borne by the institution 
under review and that the report of the appeal committee 
shall be made to the Association at its next regular meeting. 


2. OTHER COMMISSIONS. Other commissions shall 
consist of nine persons from member institutions elected by 
a two-thirds vote of the members of the Association present 
and voting after nomination by the Executive Committee at 
the biennial meeting at which this constitution shall be 
adopted. The nine members shall serve for terms of six 
years, except that, of those first elected, three shall serve for 
terms of two years, and three for terms of four years. At 
subsequent biennial meetings the Association shall elect 
three persons to succeed those who have at that meeting 
completed their terms of office. The chairman of each com- 
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mission shall be appointed by the Executive Committee for 
a term of two years. The commissions shall deal with such 
matters as are assigned to them by the Executive Commit- 
tee. 


38. COMMITTEES. Committees shall consist of those 
persons nominated by the Executive Committee and elected 
by the Association to deal with particular business and shall 
continue in being until discharged by the President or until 
the subsequent biennial meeting of the Association. 


VU. LIMITATION OF POWERS 


No act of the Association or of the Executive Committee 
shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it. 


IX. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
the accredited member institutions present at any meeting 
of the Association, provided notice of the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been given in the call for the meeting. It 
shall be the duty of the Secretary to include in the call for 
any biennial meeting any amendment requested in writing 
by any five member institutions. 


X. BYLAWS 


The Association may adopt bylaws consistent with this 
constitution. 
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BYLAWS OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NOTICE OF MEETINGS 


Notice of every meeting of the Association shall be mailed 
to the usual address of each member as apearing on the 
books of the Association at least 30 days before the meeting. 
Such notice may be waived by written waivers signed by 
all of the members before, at, or after the meeting. 


II. QUORUM 


Thirty voting representatives of member schools shall 
constitute a quorum for all meetings of the Association, pro- 
vided that not fewer than twenty of those voting represen- 
tatives shall represent accredited schools; and a majority 
of those present and voting shall be sufficient for any action 
except as otherwise provided by law, in the constitution or 
bylaws, or by previous resolution of the Association. 


III. PROXIES 


Proxies may be given, and shall be counted in determin- 
ing a quorum, for regular meetings of the Association if 
held in years in which biennial meetings are not held, and 
for special meetings of the Association. 


IV. COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The Executive Committee, the Commission on Accredit- 
ing, and any other commissions or committees which may 
be created may prescribe their own rules as to notice, quo- 
rum, and conduct of meetings, and may create such subcom- 
mittees as they deem appropriate and define their functions. 


V. DUES AND FEES 


The following are the dues and fees for the member 
schools of the Association: 


es ACCREDITED AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
UES. 


The phrase “total annual operating expenditure” is un- 
derstood to include (1) net cost of auxiliary enterprises— 
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board, dormitories, and bookstore (no others) ; (2) all other 
gross operating costs, including student aid, scholarships, 
and a pro-rated part of the general costs of a larger or 
integrally related institution. 


$80 a year for each school with a total annual operating 
expenditure of less than $50,000 per annum 

$105 a year for each school with a total annual oper- 
ating expenditure of over $50,000 per annum, but 
under $100,000 

$120 a year for each one over $100,000 and under 
$150,000 

$160 a year for each one over $150,000 and under 
$200,000 

$215 a year for each one over $200,000 and under 
$250,000 

$265 a year for each one over $250,000 and under 
$300,000 

$320 a year for each one over $300,000 and under 
$350,000 

$375 a year for each one over $350,000 and under 
$400,000 

$425 a year for each one over $400,000 and under 
$450,000 

$480 a year for each one over $450,000 and under 
$500,000 

$535 a year for each one over $500,000 and under 
$550,000 

$585 a year for each one over $550,000 and under 
$600,000 

$640 a year for each one over $600,000 and under 
$650,000 

$695 a year for each one over $650,000 and under 
$700,000 

$745 a year for each one over $700,000 and under 
$750,000 

$800 a year for each school with an operating budget 
of over $750,000 per annum 


2. INSPECTION FEE 
A fee of two hundred fifty dollars is charged for the 
inspection of a school applying for accreditation. 
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VI. FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Association shall be from July 1 to 
June 380. 


VII. SEAL 


The corporate seal shall bear the inscription “The Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, Inc. Corporate 
Seal, N.Y.” in substantially the form impressed on the ori- 
ginal of these bylaws in the minute book. 


VIII. AMENDMENTS 


The bylaws may be amended at any biennial meeting of 
the Association by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been given at a previous session of said meeting, or in a 
previous regular meeting. 
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Part II 


PROCEEDINGS 





THE PROGRAM 


Theological Education for a Changing Ministry 


TUESDAY, JUNE 7 


4:00 pm. REGISTRATION—Scott Lounge 
6:00 p.m. DINNER—The Refectory 
7:00 p.m. REGISTRATION—Scott Lounge 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8 


8:00 am. REGISTRATION—Scott Lounge 

8:30 am. BREAKFAST—The Refectory 

9:00 am. WorsHi1p—The Chapel Dean Trotter 
9:15 a.m. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS President Binkley 


The Education of Ministers in Contemporary Society 
10:30 am. CorreE—Scott Lounge 
11:00 am. BUSINESS AND REPORTS:—Packard-Laird Hall 
1. Executive Committee 
2. Executive Director 
12:30 pm. LuNcH—The Refectory 
2:00 p.m. BUSINESS AND REPorTS:—Packard-Laird Hall 
Commission on Accrediting 
Treasurer 
Commission on Faculty Fellowships 
Commission on Research and Counsel 
(a) Degree nomenclature 
(b) Professional ethics 
6:00 p.m. DINNER—The Refectory 
p.m. ADDRESS—The Chapel Professor Cox 


The Significance of the Church-World Dialogue 
for Theological Education 
PANEL: Professor Marty, Professor Mollegen 


SP 


a] 
oo 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 9 


8:00 a.m. BREAKFAST—The Refectory 
:00 am. WorsHip—The Chapel Dean Lazareth 
9:15 a.m. ADDRESS President Bennett 


ie) 


The Implications of the Social Revolution for 
Theological Education 


PANEL: Professor Shaull, Mr. Rooks 


10:30 am. COFFEE—Scott Lounge 
11:00 am. BUSINESS AND RepoRTS:—Packard-Laird Hall 
7. Committee on Clinical Pastoral Education 
8. Commission on Christian Education 
9. Representatives to Joint Committee on Student 
Financial Aid 
10. Representatives to Joint Committee on Recruiting 
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12:30 p.m. LuNcH—The Refectory 
2:00 p.m. BUSINESS AND Reports:—Packard-Laird Hall 
11. Election of officers 
12. Library Development Program 
13. Department of Ministry, Vocation, and Pastoral 
Services 
14, Ministry Studies Board 
7:00 pm. BANQuET—The Refectory 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10 


8:00 am. BREAKFAST—The Refectory 
9:00 a.m. Worsuip—The Chapel Dean Gandy 
9:15 am. ADDRESS Father Burghardt 


The Import of Ecumenical Developments for 
Theological Education—A Roman Catholic View 
10:00 am. CorFrEE—Scott Lounge 
10:30 am. AppRESS—The Chapel Professor Minear 


The Import of Ecumenical Developments for 
Theological Education—A Protestant View 
Comments representing an Orthodox view 
Dean Schmemann 
Discussion 
12:00 noon Prayer and adjournment 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE PROGRAM 


John C. Bennett, President, Union Theological Seminary 

Olin T. Binkley, President, Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary 

Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., Managing Editor of Theological Studies, 
Woodstock College 

Harvey Cox, Associate Professor of Church and Society, Harvard 
Divinity School 

Samuel L. Gandy, Dean, Howard University School of Religion 

William H. Lazareth, Dean, Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia 

Martin E. Marty, Associate Professor of Church History, University 
of Chicago Divinity School 

Paul S. Minear, Winkley Professor of Biblical Theology, Yale Divinity 
School 

Albert T. Mollegen, Professor of New Testament Language and 
Literature, Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia 

C. Shelby Rooks, Associate Director, The Fund for Theological Edu- 
cation 


Richard Shaull, Professor of Ecumenics, Princeton Theological 
Seminary 


Alexander Schmemann, Dean, St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Seminary 


Jesse M. Trotter, Dean, Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 
in Virginia 
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REGISTRATION 
Representatives from Accredited Member Schools 


Anderson School of Theology 
Andover Newton Theological School 


Asbury Theological Seminary 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


Berkeley Divinity School 


Bethany Theological Seminary 


Boston University School of Theology 
Brite Divinity School of T.C.U 


California Baptist Theological Seminary... 


Calvin Theological Seminary 
Candler School of Theology 


Central Baptist Theological Seminary 


(Chicago) Lutheran School of 
Theology at Chicago........... 


Christian Theological Seminary 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
(Claremont) School of Theology 
ati Claremont wag. pte c oi. oes 


Columbia Theological Seminary 
Concordia Seminary ........... 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


Drake University Divinity School 
Drew University Theological School 
Dubuque Theological Seminary 
Duke University Divinity School 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Eden Theological Seminary 
Emmanuel College of Victoria University. . 
Episcopal Theological School 


Gene W. Newberry 
Roy Pearson 
George W. Peck 
Maurice Culver 
Frank Bateman Stanger 
David L. Stitt 
Robert J. Arnott 
Arthur L. Foster 
Richard H. Wilmer 
Warren F. Groff 
Paul M. Robinson 
Walter G. Muelder 
Elmer D. Henson 
William Tucker 
Robert C. Campbell 
C. Adrian Heaton 
John H. Kromminga 
Earl Brewer 
William R. Cannon 
Ross Freeman 

Paul T. Losh 


Robert G. Torbet 


Stewart W. Herman 
Johannes Knudsen 

L. Dale Lund 

Beauford A. Norris 
Ronald E. Osborn 
Sherman E. Johnson 
Ernest Cadman Colwell 
F. Thomas Trotter 
Gene E. Bartlett 
Vinjamuri E. Devadutt 
Dean G. McKee 

Arthur C. Repp 

Melvin Henderson 
Ronald V. Wells 

Adrian L. McKay 
Charles W. Ranson 
Calvin Schnucker 
Robert E. Cushman 
Walter Bruce Davis 
Thomas B. McDormand 
William D. Thompson 
Robert T. Fauth 

C. Douglas Jay 

John G. Coburn 
William J. Wolf 


Episcopal Seminary of the Southwest ... 


Evangelical Lutheran Theological 


Seminary 


Evangelical Theological Seminary 
Fuller Theological Seminary 
Garrett Theological Seminary 
General Theological Seminary 
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(Gettysburg) Lutheran Theological 


Seminary 


Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary . 


Gordon Divinity School 


Goshen College Biblical Romiary, 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Harvard University Divinity School 
Interdenominational Theological Center. . 


Lancaster Theological Seminary 
Lexington Theological Seminary 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological 


Seminary 


Luther Theological Seminary 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary. 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
McGill University Faculty of Divinity 


McMaster Divinity College 
Meadville Theological School 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary 


Methodist Theological School in Ohio 
Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Moravian Theological Seminary 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary 


North Park Theological Seminary 


Northwestern Lutheran Theological 


Seminary 


Pacific School of Religion 


Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary... 


Gray: M. Blandy 


Fred W. Meuser 
Wayne K. Clymer 
David Allen Hubbard 
Orville H. McKay 
William G. Weinhauer 


Lawrence D. Folkemer 
Harold K. Graves 

Cc. Arthur Insko 

David W. Kerr 

Ross T. Bender 

James N. Gettemy 
John F. Priest 

Harvey ‘Cox 

Gordon D. Kaufman 


Harry V. Richardson 


Robert V. Moss, Jr. 
Lewis Smythe 

W. A. Welsh 
Ralph G. Wilburn 


Norman A. Horner 
Albert C. Winn 
Olaf Hansen 


_F. Eppling Reinartz 


Arthur R. McKay 
Stanley B. Frost 
Monroe Peaston 
Murray J. S. Ford 
Ivan C. Morgan 
Malcolm R. Sutherland 
Erland Waltner 

Van Bogard Dunn 


Millard J. Berquist 


William H. Morton 
V. Lavell Seats 
Vernon W. Couillard 
Wallace N. Jamison 
Virgil M. Rogers 


.H. Leo Eddleman 


J. Hardee Kennedy 
Donald C. Frisk 


C. H. Zeidler 


. Keith R. Bridston 


Charles M. Cooper 
George H. Muedeking 
Stuart LeRoy Anderson 
John Von Rohr 


Perkins School of Theology of S.M.U...... Joseph D. Quillian, Jr. 
(Philadelphia) Divinity School of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church........... Edward G. Harris 
(Philadelphia) Lutheran Theological 
Seminary Ars ay eee lcs, RC, Th William H. Lazareth 
Phillips University Graduate Seminary... .J. Daniel Joyce 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary.......... Gordon E. Jackson 
Donald G. Miller 
Princeton Theological Seminary.......... Seward Hiltner 


James I. McCord 
Richard Shaull 
Saint Paul School of Theology— 
Methodistaits ay. Syataneiod. Beaters wk. William F. Case 
San Francisco Theological Seminary...... Arnold B. Come 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary....Charles U. Harris 
Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary. Olin T. Binkley 
Raymond B. Brown 
John I. Durham 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary....Allen W. Graves 
Duke K. McCall 
Penrose St. Amant 

Southwestern Baptist Theological 

Seminary ee ns Hees cei, 2 Re Joe Davis Heacock 

James C. McKinney 
Robert E. Naylor 
Jesse J. Northcutt 


Trinity College Faculty of Divinity....... Howard W. Buchner 
Charles R. Feilding 
Union Theological Seminary.............. John C. Bennett 


C. Ellis Nelson 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia...James A. Jones 
Balmer H. Kelly 


United Theological Seminary............ J. Bruce Behney 
John R. Knecht 
University of Chicago Divinity School..... Jerald C. Brauer 


William M. Weaver 
University of the South School 
OL TH eCOlGg yg eRe NaPe eG hc ha erie John M. Gessell 
Vanderbilt University Divinity School..... Ben M. Barrus 
Walter Harrelson 
(Virginia) Protestant Episcopal 


Theological Seminary in Virginia....... Jesse M. Trotter 
Wartburg Theological Seminary.......... Alfred H. Ewald 
Wesley Theological Seminary............ Norman L. Trott 
Western Theological Seminary............ Robert A. Nykamp 
Yale University Divinity School.......... Robert C. Johnson 


Paul S. Minear 
F Raymond P. Morris 
Presbyterian School of Christian 
Education SAS, Aertel ams cicw sen oth Charles E. S. Kraemer 


Representatives from Associate Member Schools 


Acadia University School of Theology 
Ashland Theological Seminary 
Aquinas Institute School of Theology 
Bangor Theological Seminary 
Bethel Theological Seminary 


Central Lutheran Theological Seminary... 
Concordia Theological Seminary 


Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary . 
Conwell School of Theology 
Hood Theological Seminary 
Huron College Faculty of Theology 


Lutheran Theological Seminary, Saskatoon. 
Maryknoll Seminary 
Memphis Theological Seminary 
Missouri School of Religion 
Mount Saint Alphonsus Seminary 
Nazarene Theological Seminary 
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North American Baptist Seminary........ 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary... 


Pine Hill Divinity’ Halls... hee 
St. John’s College Faculty of Theology... 
St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Semine ry era ee gece 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological 
Seminary of Andrews University....... 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity School 
United Theological Seminary of the 
Twin Cities 


Virginia Union University School 

Of, Religion e. Ft bot! *.. < oss 5 ee 
Waterloo Lutheran Seminary............. 
Western Evangelical Seminary 
Weston Collepoal tates, Scougudant, <). 
Winebrenner Theological Seminary 
Woodstock College 
Wryebile, College? sabe)... . Sos dn cence 
Searritt College for Christian Workers 
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M. R. Cherry 

Joseph R. Shultz 
Benedict Ashley, O.P. 
Frederick W. Whittaker 
Clifford V. Anderson 

J. Daniel Baumann 
Gordon G. Johnson 
Gerhard Gieschen 

Fred Kramer 

Lorman Petersen 

J. A. O. Preus 

Earl S. Kalland 

Aaron E. Gast 

Frank R. Brown 
Thomas R. Harris 

J. G. Morden 

William Hordern 
Edward F. Malone, M.M. 
William T. Ingram, Jr. 
Thomas R. Shrout 

John P. Lerhinan, C.SS.R. 
Eugene Stowe 

Mendell Taylor 

Frank Veninga 


.Bryan F. Archibald 


Walter W. Grosser 
D. George Vanderlip 
Warren C. Young 

C. M. Nicholson 


.W. Taylor Stevenson 


Alexander Schmemann 


Earl Hilgert 
Charles B. Hirsch 
Kenneth S. Kantzer 


Louis H. Gunnemann 
R. H. Huenemann 


Allix B. James 

Richard N. Soulen 
William J. Villaume 
Kenneth P. Wesche 
Joseph A. Devenny, S.J. 
Richard Kern 

Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 
Leslie Hunt 

D. D. Holt 


Guests 


Yorke Allen, Jr., Sealantic Fund, Inc., New York, New York 

E. Theodore Bachmann, Board of Theological Education, Lutheran 
Church in America, New York, New York 

M. I. Burkholder, Huntington Theological Seminary, Huntington, 
Indiana 

Donald K. Campbell, Dallas Theological Seminary, Dallas, Texas 

Maurice C. Clark, Council for Clinical Training, New York, New York 

Rex S. Clements, Council of Theological Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Wilmer A. Cooper, Earlham School of Religion, Richmond, Indiana 

Joseph H. Dampier, Emmanuel School of Religion, Milligan College, 
Tennessee 

Warren H. Faber, Grand Rapids Baptist Bible College, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

Conrad Falk, O.S.B., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Conception, 
Missouri 

Charles L. Feinberg, Talbot Theological Seminary, La Mirada, 
California 

John R. Fleming, Foundation for Theological Education in Southeast 
Asia, Mount Sophia, Singapore 

Arthur Gilbert, Anti-Defamation League, New York, New York 

Samuel I. Goltermann, Board of Higher Education, The Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, St. Louis, Missouri 

J. Harold Greenlee, Oral Roberts University, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

John B. Hibbitts, University of King’s College, Halifax, Canada 

Gilbert H. Johnson, The Christian and Missionary Alliance, New 
York, New York 

Lynn Leavenworth, American Baptist Board of Education, Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania 

William N. Lovell, Department of Higher Education, National Council 
of Churches, New York, New York 

Richard E. Luecke, Urban Training Center for Christian Mission, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Martin E. Marty, University of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Kenneth R. Maurer, Evangelical Congregational School of Theology, 
Myerstown, Pennsylvania 

Gerald O. McCulloh, Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

William L. Miller, Jr., Commission on Theological Education, Disciples 
of Christ, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Edgar W. Mills, Ministry Studies Board, Washington, D.C. 

Ralph E. Peterson, Department of the Ministry, National Council of 
Churches, New York, New York 

Robert D. Rasmussen, American Baptist Board of Education, Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania , 

Charles C. Ryrie, Dallas Theological Seminary, Dallas, Texas 

Albert J. Sanders, United Presbyterian Church, New York, New York 
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Paul H. Sherry, United Church Council for Higher Education, New 


York, New York ; 
Walter D. Wagoner, Fund for Theological Education, Princeton, New 


Jerse 

Dean E. Walker, Emmanuel School of Religion, Milligan College, 
Tennessee 

W. B. West, Jr., Harding College, Memphis, Tennessee 

Charles G. Williams, Jr., Lilly Endowment, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana 

David Williamson, Unity School of Christianity, Lee’s Summit, 
Missouri 

Harold L. Wilke, Council for Church and Ministry, New York, New 
York ; 

John Dillenberger, Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, California 

Maurus Wallace, O.S.B., St. Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


THE PROCEEDINGS 


Wednesday, June 8, 1966 
1. The twenty-fifth biennial meeting was opened in the 
chapel with worship led by Dean Jesse M. Trotter. 


2. This was followed by the presidential address—“The 
Education of Ministers in Contemporary Society’—by Dr. 
Olin T. Binkley. 


3. The business session was called to order by President 
Binkley at 11:00 a.m. in Packard-Laird Hall. 


4, President Binkley introduced the officers of the As- 
sociation who served through the biennium: 


Vice-President .......... Dean Joseph D. Quillian, Jr. 

DOCECLALY «. 5) tusiccd peers Dean Louis H. Gunnemann 

TYeOasurers. 9:0 ok curs cede President Paul M. Robinson 
and the staff: 

Executive Director ....... Charles L. Taylor 

Associate Director ....... Jesse H. Ziegler 

Assistant Director ....... Aute L. Carr (beginning July 1, 

1965) 
Administrative Assistant. .Mrs. Robert J. Thompson 


5. A message of greeting was read from the President of 
the United States, Lyndon B. Johnson. 


6. A memorial minute, honoring the late President Walter 


N. Roberts, was read by President John R. Knecht. (See 
pp. 90-91). 
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7. The report of the Executive Committee was read. 


(a) Voted: 


(b) Voted: 


(c) Voted: 


(d) Voted: 


(e) Voted: 


(f) Voted: 


To adopt the amendments to the constitu- 
tion as proposed (see No. 5, pp. 86-87). 


To adopt the changes in the bylaws as 
proposed (see No. 15, p. 88). 


To adopt the changes in “Procedures Re- 
lated to Accreditation” as proposed. (See 
No. 15, p. 88). 


To approve the nomination of Dr. Jesse 
H. Ziegler and to elect him to the position 
of Executive Director, effective July 1, 
1966. 


To adopt the statement of the Executive 
Committee concerning membership of Ro- 
man Catholic seminaries in the American 
Association of Theological Schools. (See 
No. 138, p. 88). 


To elect to associate membership in the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools: 


Ashland Theological Seminary, Ash- 
land, Ohio 

St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Seminary, Tuckahoe, New York 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Saska- 
toon, Sask., Canada 

Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, 
Deerfield, Illinois 

Winebrenner Theological Seminary, 
Findlay, Ohio 

Aquinas Institute School of Theology, 
Dubuque, Iowa 

Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, New 
York 

Mount Saint Alphonsus Seminary, 
Esopus, New York 

Weston College School of Theology, 
Weston, Massachusetts 
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(g) Voted: 


Woodstock College School of Sacred 
Theology, Woodstock, Maryland 

Conwell School of Theology, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Missouri School of Religion, Columbia, 
Missouri 

Western Evangelical Seminary, Port- 
land, Oregon 


To recognize with gratitude and satisfac- 
tion the historic action of admission of 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox seminaries 
to the American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools. 


8. The report of the Executive Director was presented 
by Charles Taylor. 


9. The report of the journal Theological Education was 
presented by Mr. Carr. 


10. The chairman introduced Dr. John R. Fleming of the 
Southwest Asia Association of Theological Schools. 


11. The report of the Commission on Accrediting was 
presented by President Robert V. Moss, Jr. 


(a) Voted: 


(b) Voted: 


(c) Voted: 


(d) Voted: 


(e) Voted: 


To elect Pacific Lutheran Theological 
Seminary of Berkeley, California, to ac- 
credited membership. 


To elect Gordon Divinity School of Wen- 
ham, Massachusetts, to accredited mem- 
bership. 


To elect the School of Theology of Ander- 
son College, Anderson, Indiana, to ac- 
credited membership. 


To elect the Methodist Theological School 
in Ohio, Delaware, Ohio, to accredited 
membership. 


To elect the Presbyterian School of Chris- 
tian Education at Richmond, Virginia, to 
accredited membership under the stand- 
ards for schools of religious education. 
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(f) Voted: To adopt the plan for reevaluation of 
schools on a ten-year interval basis. (See 
No. 11, pp. 105-106). 


12. The report of the Treasurer was presented by Presi- 
dent Robinson. 


(a) Voted: To adopt the report of the Treasurer and 
the budget as found on pp. 43-51 of “Pro- 
gram and Reports” with the amendments 
and additions from the Executive Com- 
mittee. (See pp. 107-120). 


(b) Voted: That funds for reevaluation be provided 
as recommended by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


13. The report of the Commission on Faculty Fellow- 
ships was presented by President Donald R. Heiges. 


Voted: To receive the report as presented (see 
pp. 121-123). 


14. The report of the Commission on Research and Coun- 
sel was presented by Professor Seward Hiltner. 


(a) Voted: To adopt the recommendation that the 
Association “commend the adoption by 
each member school of either of the fol- 
lowing alternatives as suitable recogni- 
tion of the basic professional education 
of the ordained ministry: 


(1) Retention of the B.D. nomenclature 
for the basic theological degree; 


(2) The adoption of a master’s designa- 
tion for the basic theological degree.” 


(b) Voted: To adopt the recommendation that “the 
designation for this basic master’s degree 
be Master of Divinity (M.Div.).” 


(c) Voted: “That an appropriate committee be ap- 
pointed by the Association and assigned 
the task-of developing standards for the 
professional doctorate at the earliest pos- 
sible date.” 
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15. At 7:30 p.m. Professor Harvey Cox addressed the 
biennial meeting on “The Significance of the Church-World 
Dialogue for Theological Education.” Professors Albert T. 
Mollegen and Martin E. Marty responded. 


Thursday, June 9 


16. The biennial meeting assembled in the chapel at 9:00 
a.m. for worship led by Dean William H. Lazareth. 


17. At 9:15 a.m. President John C. Bennett addressed 
the biennial meeting on “The Implications of the Social 
Revolution for Theological Education.” 


18. Dr. Taylor announced that the Sealantic Fund, Inc., 
had granted a five-year continuation of the Faculty Fellow- 
ship Program at the rate of $150,000 annually. 


19. Appreciation to Sealantic Fund, Inc. 


Voted: Tosend a resolution of appreciation to the 
Sealantic Fund directors for the Faculty 
Fellowship grant. 


20. Resolution of greeting to the ATLA 


Voted: To send a resolution of appreciation to 
the American Theological Library Associ- 
ation in session at Louisville, Kentucky. 


21. The continuation of the report of the Commission on 
Research and Counsel 


(a) The chairman, Professor Hiltner, presented the 
suggestions of the Committee on Professional 
Ethics for Teachers in Theological Schools. (See 
pp. 49-52). 


Voted: To receive the report for information and 
to make it available to the schools for 
their use. 


(b) The chairman presented the report of the special 
committee on Clinical Pastoral Education. 


Voted: To receive the report for information and 
advice. 


(c) The chairman reported on the American Associa- 
tion of Pastoral Counselors. 
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Voted: To receive the report. 


22. The report of the Commission on Christian Educa- 
tion was presented by President C. Adrian Heaton. 


Voted: To receive the report. 


23. The report of the representatives to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Student Financial Aid was presented by Mr. 
William Imler. 


(a) Voted: To receive the report (pp. 144-145). 


(b) Voted: To adopt the Statement of Principles (p. 
538) and to request each seminary on 
the basis of this document to formulate 
and publish its own principles of financial 
aid to students. 


24, Representatives from the U.S. Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare were introduced. 


25. The reports of the representatives to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Recruiting and of the National Project for Co- 
operative Enlistment for the Church’s Ministry were pre- 
sented by Dean Quillian (see pp. 146-152). 

Voted: To approve the reports as presented and 
to authorize the appointment of repre- 
sentatives, as requested, from the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools. 

26. The report of the Committee on Pre-Seminary 


Studies was made by Dean Stanley B. Frost. (See pp. 35- 
37). 


Voted: To accept the statement. 
27. Election of officers. 


(a) The Nominating Committee of the Association 
placed in nomination the following: 


President ...... Robert V. Moss, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Lancaster Theological 
Seminary 


Vice-President . Allix B. James, Dean, Vir- 
ginia Union University 
School of Religion 
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(b) 


Secretary ...:.. Jesse M. Trotter, Dean, Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary 

Treasurer ...... Paul M. Robinson, President, 
Bethany Theological Semi- 
nary 


Executive Committee Class of 1972: 


Olin T. Binkley. .President, Southeastern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary 


Howard W. Buchner 
Dean, Trinity College Faculty 
of Divinity 


J. Daniel Joyce. .Dean, Phillips University 
Graduate Seminary 


Voted: To elect those nominated. 


The Executive Committee placed in nomination a 
slate for election to its Commissions and Com- 
mittees. 


Voted: To elect those nominated. (See pp. 1-6). 


(c) To confirm the following appointments made by 


the Executive Committee: 


For chairmen of commissions and committees 
(see pp. 2-4). 


Executive Committee of ATLA, President Arthur 
R. McKay, 1968, McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Illinois 


ATLA Board of Microtext, Professor Jaroslav 
Pelikan, 1968, Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven, Connecticut 


ATLA Index to Religious Periodical Literature, 
Professor Bruce Metzger, 1968, Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 


ATLA Commission on Lilly Endowment Scholar- 
ships, Professor Murray L. Newman, 1968, 
Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Virginia 
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TOEFL Advisory Council, Dean Kendig B. Cully, 
1968, New York Theological Seminary, New 
York, N.Y. 


Fund for Theological Education, President Robert 
V. Moss, Jr., 1968, Lancaster Theological Semi- 
nary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Jesse H. Zieg- 
ler, Executive Director, AATS 


American Council on Education, Jesse H. Ziegler, 
Executive Director, AATS 


Ministry Studies Board, Thomas C. Campbell, 
1967, Professor, Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven, Connecticut; William B. Oglesby, Jr., 
1968, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia; Dean Milton C. Froyd, 
1969, Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Ro- 
chester, New York; Jesse H. Ziegler, 1967, 
Executive Director, AATS 


Committee on Continuing Education, Professor 
Connolly C. Gamble, Jr., 1968, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Virginia, Richmond, Virginia 

National Committee of Cooperative Enlistment 
Project, Professor Marcus J. Priester, 1968, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Professor James D. Glasse, 1968, Vander- 
bilt Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee; 
President Herman J. Ridder, 1968, Western 
Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan 


28. A report on the Library Development Program was 
presented by Professor Raymond P. Morris. A resolution 
of appreciation was read by Professor Walter Harrelson 
and was supported by a standing vote. (See p. 92). 


29. Continuation of the report of the Commission on 
Accrediting regarding revision of Standards for Accrediting 
and Procedures Related to Accreditation by President 


(a) Voted: To adopt the change in the introductory 


paragraph. 


* The report as presented is not reproduced here since the amended 
documents adopted by the Association appear on pp. 18-31. 
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(b) Voted: To adopt changes recommended in Sec. 1 
(c) Voted: To adopt changes recommended in Sec. 
(d) Voted: To adopt changes recommended in Sec. 

(e) Voted: To adopt changes recommended in Sec. 

(f) Voted: To adopt changes recommended in Sec. 

(gz) Voted: To adopt changes recommended in Sec. 

(h) Voted: To adopt changes recommended in Soi 
tions 10, 11, and 12. 

(i) Voted: To adopt change in III, B., 1, from 
“Procedures Related to Accreditation,” 
on p. 6 of report. 

(j) Voted: To adopt change listed in last paragraph 
p. 6 of report. 

(k) Voted: To adopt report as a whole. 


30. The report of the Department of Ministry, Vocation 
and Pastoral Services was presented by the Rev. Ralph E. 
Peterson. (See pp. 125 ff. “Program and Reports.’’) 


31. The report for the Ministry Studies Board was made 
by the director, Dr. Edgar Mills. (See pp. 141 ff. “Program 
and Reports.’’) 


32. At the request of the President, the Association 
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Voted: To extend recess time to 4:45 p.m. 


33. The report of the Fund for Theological Education 
was presented by the Rev. Walter D. Wagoner, Executive 
Director. (See pp. 151 ff. “Program and Reports.”) 


34, The report of the Study of Education for Parish 
Ministry was presented by Professor Charles Feilding. 


35. Continuation of the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


(a) The President reported approval of step 2 in the 
proposal concerning Redeployment of Resources 
for Theological Education. 


(b) A resolution of appreciation for the services of 
the staff was presented. 


(c) Voted: To adopt the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 
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Thursday evening was given over to a banquet in honor 
of Charles L. Taylor at which his entire immediate family 
joined him as guests and of which James A. Jones served 
as the master of ceremonies. Significant addresses were 
given by Henry P. Van Dusen and by the guest of honor. 
A gift of money in appreciation of his service was pre- 
sented by Olin Binkley in behalf of the member schools, a 
volume of essays in his honor by the editors John B. Coburn, 
Walter D. Wagoner, and Jesse H. Ziegler. 


Friday, June 10 


36. The Association was led in worship in the chapel at 
9:00 a.m. by Dean Samuel H. Gandy. 


37. At 9:15 a.m. The Rev. Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., of 
Woodstock College addressed the meeting on “The Import 
of Ecumenical Developments for Theological Education— 
A Roman Catholic View.” 


38. At 10:30 a.m. Professor Paul 8S. Minear addressed 
the meeting on “The Import of Ecumenical Developments 
for Theological Education—a Protestant View.” Dean 
Alexander Schmemann responded with the Orthodox view. 


39. The report of the Courtesies Committee was pre- 
sented by President Malcolm R. Sutherland, as follows: 
Mr. Chairman: In the name of the small committee— 
David Hubbard, Ed Harris and myself—chosen for this 
purpose, and on behalf of us all, I have the pleasure to move 
the following: 


The members and guests of AATS express their appre- 
ciation to the Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
Virginia and its Dean, Jesse Trotter, for the gracious hos- 
pitality tendered us in the finest tradition of Virginia, and 
especially to Professor John Woolverton, Chairman of Ar- 
rangements, who has overseen every matter of our welfare 
and comfort with the meticulous care that characterizes his 
scholarship in Church History. 


We respectfully request that Dean Trotter and Professor 
Woolverton convey our gratitude to: 
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Mrs. Royce Drake, seminary hostess; Bettye Burke, facul- 
ty secretary, and Ben Boogher, Bursar, for the smooth 
handling of details facilitating these meetings; 

To Mrs. Eunice Simonetti, dietician, for the superb meals 
and to her young energetic corps of waiters and waitresses, 
faculty sons and daughters; 

To Richard Thompson, headmaster, and William Bobbitt, 
Bursar of Episcopal High, for putting the facilities at our 
disposal ; 

To Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Tyler for the services of his main- 
tenance crew and the attractiveness of her flower arrange- 
ments ; 


To Mrs. Florence Houser, for the delegate packets; 


To Charles Eddy—student—who coordinated on-campus 
transportation and telephone service; 

To Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Agnew, students, who maintained 
our rooms; 


And to those whose silent labors are difficult to identify 
but which have been genuinely appreciated. 


All of their efforts have conspired to provide a congenial 
setting for this memorable biennial. 


We further express our appreciation to the principal 
speakers and responding panelists for their intellectual 
stimulation and generosity. 


And to the leaders of morning worship for the spiritual 
guidance and thought. 


Voted: To adopt the report. 


40. Voted: To adjourn the twenty-fifth biennial meeting 
with prayer by the retiring Executive Director, Charles 
Taylor. 


Louis H. GUNNEMANN, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


It is the responsibility of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Theological Schools to act for it 
between meetings of the Association, serve as a board of 
review to hear appeals concerning actions of commissions 
and officers of the Association, approve the budget for the 
ensuing biennium for adoption by the Association, elect 
staff officers of the Association other than the Executive 
Director, determine the salaries of officers employed by the 
Association, nominate the Executive Director and persons 
to fill vacancies in all commissions, prepare the program 
for the biennial meeting of the Association, report its ac- 
tions to the biennial meeting, and propose for associate 
membership those institutions in the United States and 
Canada which have met the conditions for associate 
membership prescribed by the Association. Inasmuch as the 
Executive Committee is empowered to act for the Associa- 
tion between meetings, the Association has authorized it to 
name such commissions and committees as the executive 
discharge of the business of the Association may require. 


In the performance of these duties the Executive Com- 
mittee has met three times during the current biennium: 
June 11, 1964, in Fort Worth, Texas; December 11-12, 1964, 
in Dayton, Ohio, and December 6-7, 1965, in Dayton, Ohio. 
The Committee will meet June 7, 1966, in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and the record of the action of that meeting of the 
Committee will be added as a supplement to this report. 


In addition to the preparation of the program of this bi- 
ennial meeting, the Executive Committee has evaluated 
projects and proposals brought to its attention during the 
past two years and many of its decisions will be reflected 
in reports of officers, commissions, and committees pre- 
sented to this meeting of the Association for consideration 
and action. Although limits of time and space prevent a 
review of its thinking on all issues under consideration 
during this biennium, the Executive Committee reports to 
the Association the following decisions and recommenda- 
tions: 


1. Procedural Regulations. The Executive Committee re- 
quested the staff to review all procedural regulations and to 
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bring them in harmony with the revised constitution ~ 
adopted by the Association on June 10, 1964. 


2. Biennial Meetings. The Executive Committee accepted 
the invitation to hold the 1966 biennial meeting on the 
campus of the Protestant Episcopal Seminary, Alexandria, 
Virginia, and the 1968 meeting on the campus of the Con- 
cordia Seminary in St. Louis, Missouri. 


3, Additions to Staff. The Reverend Aute L. Carr was 
engaged as Assistant Director for a three-year period be- 
ginning July 1, 1965, at a salary, including housing and 
pension, of $13,000 per annum. This decision was made 
with the clear understanding that the next person to be 
appointed to the staff is expected to be given the title of 
Associate Director. 


4. Financial Affairs. The financial affairs of the Associa- 
tion are delineated in the report of the Treasurer and the 
auditors. 


The funds of the Association are administered in harmony 
with sound fiscal policy and are used with utmost care to 
achieve the objectives for which they are designated. 


The Executive Committee authorized the adjustments of 
the budget for 1964-65 and the budget for 1965-66 as in- 
structed by the Association on June 10, 1964. 


5. Revision of the Constitution. In order to prevent de- 
lay of benefits to schools recommended for membership in 
the Association, the Executive Committee recommends to 
the Association the adoption of the following amendment: 


“(a) Accredited members shall be those institutions in 
the United States and Canada which after recommenda- 
tion by the Commission on Accrediting shall have been 
elected by a two-thirds vote of the accredited members of 
the Association (1) present and voting at a meeting of 
the Association or (2) casting a mail vote within 30 days 
after the mailing of ballots from the Association office. 
In keeping with quorum provisions (IV, 3) at least 30 
ballots shall be cast for such a mail vote to be considered 
valid. 


“‘(b) Associate members shall be those institutions in the 
United States and Canada which have met the conditions 
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for associate membership prescribed by the Association, 
have been proposed for associate membership by the 
Executive Committee, and have been elected by a two- 
thirds vote of all the members of the Association (1) 
present and voting at a meeting of the Association or 
(2) casting a mail vote within 30 days after the mailing 
of ballots from the Association office. In keeping with 
quorum provisions (IV, 3) at least 30 ballots shall be 
cast with not fewer than 20 of these from accredited 
schools for such a mail vote to be valid.” 


6. Schools Recommended for Associate Membership. The 
Executive Committee recommends to the Association the 
admission of the following schools to associate membership: 
Ashland Theological Seminary; St. Vladimir’s Orthodox 
Theological Seminary ; Lutheran Theological Seminary, Sas- 
katoon, Canada; Trinity Evangelical Divinity School; and 
Winebrenner Theological Seminary. 


In harmony with the authorization granted by the 1964 
biennial meeting and recorded in Bulletin 26, pp. 75, 107, 
the Executive Committee has recognized the Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education as an accredited school of 
religious education and has admitted Scarritt School for 
Christian Workers to associate membership. 


7. Roman Catholic Seminaries. On December 12, 1964, 
the Executive Committee voted unanimously to express its 
judgment that membership of Roman Catholic seminaries 
in the American Association of Theological Schools, accord- 
ing to its standards, would be to the advantage of theologi- 
cal education in the United States and Canada. 


The supplement to this report will set forth additional 
recommendations to the Association and will express appre- 
ciation to the staff for their creative leadership and hard 
work. 


As a consequence of its meeting June 7, 1966, in Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, the Executive Committee submits the follow- 
ing supplement to its report: 


8. The Executive Committee has prepared and approved 
the program of the twenty-fifth biennial meeting of the 
Association. 
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9. The Executive Committee, mindful of the values de- 
rived from the Faculty Fellowship Program, records the 
fact that request has been made to the Sealantic Fund, Inc., 
for renewal of the program. 


10. At the request of the Executive Committee, the staff 
has submitted a proposal to a foundation for the support of 
Conference-seminars on the Renewal of Education for Min- 
istry. 

11. The Executive Committee is represented in the or- 
ganization for the teaching of English as a foreign language 
(TOEFL). 

12. The Executive Committee has approved agreements 
made with Professors Walter Harrelson, George M. Landes, 
and Eugene V. N. Goetchius for a study of the teaching of 
biblical languages. 

18. The Executive Committee called a consultation with 
thirteen theological schools of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Dr. Robert E. Cushman served as chairman of the special 
committee for this consultation. The Executive Committee, 
having satisfied itself on the principal matter in consulta- 
tion with representative Roman Catholic educators and upon 
other points respecting the structure and aims of Roman 
Catholic theological education, recommends to the Associa- 
tion that associate membership, as the required and initial 
step, be granted to qualified Roman Catholic theological 
institutions which seek membership in the Association. 

14, The Executive Committee recommends to the Associ- 
ation the admission of: The Aquinas Institute School of 
Theology of Dubuque, Iowa; Maryknoll Seminary of Mary- 
knoll, New York; Mt. St. Alphonsus Seminary of Esopus, 
New York; Weston College School of Theology of Weston, 
Massachusetts; Woodstock College School of Sacred Theol- 
ogy of Woodstock, Maryland; Conwell School of Theology, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Missouri School of Religion, Columbia, 
Missouri; Western Evangelical Seminary of Portland, Ore- 
gon, to associate membership. 

15. The Executive Committee recommends the proposed 
changes in procedures and bylaws.* (See “Program and 
Reports” pp. 14-15) 





* The proposals are not reproduced here but have been i t 
in the documents on pp. 18-21 and 62-64. a abe 
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16. The Executive Committee nominates Dr. Jesse H. 
Ziegler for the position of Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools effective upon the 
retirement of Dr. Charles L. Taylor on July 1, 1966. 


17. The Executive Committee has received and commends 
for the consideration of the Association the statement on 
Guidelines for Recruitment. 


18. The Executive Committee recommended the adoption 
by the AATS of the Statement on Pre-seminary Studies as 
amended. 


19. The Executive Committee commends to the Associa- 
tion the Memorial Minute for Dr. Walter N. Roberts. 


20. The Executive Committee approves and transmits to 
the Association the resolution of appreciation for the work 
of Dr. Raymond P. Morris. 


21. The Executive Committee approved Step 2 in the 
document on Redeployment of Resources for Theological 
Education in North America and will study the entire docu- 
ment with utmost care with the understanding that there 
will be no compulsion, only the persuasiveness of a rational 
plan to help to meet the existent problems and pressures. 


“Step 2 Establish a North American Resources Planning 
Commission for Theological Education. Charge 
such a commission to develop an overall plan for 
the redeployment of resources for theological edu- 
cation, taking into account present locations of 
schools, population density, church membership, 
uniqueness of contribution of particular institu- 
tions, negotiations regarding church union, variety 
of opportunity for church-world encounter, rela- 
tionship with universities or other institutions of 
professional education, etc. 


This commission should be comprised of repre- 
sentatives of the AATS, of denominational coun- 
cils or commissions of theological education, of 
general education, perhaps of specialized agen- 
cies or institutions related to education for 
ministry.” 
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22. The Executive Committee voted to allocate any 
balance in the visiting team fund of June 30, 1966, to the 
operating budget for reevaluation of accredited schools and 
to include the following items in the 1966-67 budget: 


For reevaluation of accredited schools $3,000 ($1,000 
from visitation reserve), and for visitation to associate 
member schools $1,000. 


23. The Executive Committee aproved the report of the 
Treasurer and recommends to the Association the adoption 
of the budget for 1966-67 and 1967-68. (See “Program and 
Reports,” p. 45). 


24. The Executive Committee confirmed agreements 
made with Dr. Charles Feilding regarding publication of 
his manuscript and expressed gratitude for his work. 


25. The Executive Committee acknowledged with pro- 
found gratitude the excellent leadership and faithful work 
of the staff and requested President Jas. A. Jones to pre- 
pare a letter of appreciation to be presented to the retiring 
Executive Director, Dr. Charles L. Taylor. 


OLIN T. BINKLEY, Chairman 


MEMORIAL MINUTE FOR WALTER N. ROBERTS 


It is almost impossible to think of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools without mentioning the name 
of Walter N. Roberts at the same time. For all of a quarter 
century (1940-1965) he served the Association in one ca- 
pacity or another. The record speaks for itself. He served 
as a member of the Executive Committee and of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting. He held the office of Treasurer, 
Executive Secretary, and President of the Association. He 
was chairman of the special committee to set up library 
standards and helped to organize the American Theological 
Library Association. Beyond this he was frequently called 
on to serve as a member of a team to visit and counsel 
schools looking toward accreditation. With every significant 
project and advance of the Association in these last twenty- 
five years the name of Walter Roberts is identified. 
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This is by no means accidental. His long service in some 
official capacity can be attributed to his keen interest in 
every phase and facet of theological education and his ready 
grasp of the problems confronting the seminaries, whether 
large or small. To the problems confronting the seminaries 
as well as the Association he brought a deep concern for 
academic excellence, always undergirded, however, with the 
zeal of a devout churchman. He never lost sight of the fact 
that the primary purpose of theological education is to 
prepare men and women for Christian service. 


The standards which he set for the seminary which he 
served as president for twenty-seven years he coveted for 
all theological schools. And in his role as a counselor he 
helped many schools to attain a degree of excellence once 
considered impossible. Seminary presidents and faculty 
members were inspired by his enthusiasm and his helpful 
suggestions. Though he was firm in holding the standards 
high, he was not doctrinaire in the sense of insisting that 
a set of predetermined principles must be followed under 
any and all circumstances. As one who had the privilege 
of being closely associated with him on several inspection 
trips I can testify that he had the gift of leaving schools 
with the incentive to improve the quality of their work even 
though accreditation might not be immediately attainable. 


Difficult as it may be to pinpoint specific contributions 
that Walter Roberts made to theological education in 
America, it can nevertheless be said without reservations 
that its quality has been measurably improved because of 
his indefatigable labors in the Association. Aside from his 
efforts to upgrade seminary libraries there may be no single 
accomplishment or achievement which bears the imprint of 
his name, but in the inner counsels of the Association his 
progressive outlook, his sound judgment when difficult de- 
cisions had to be made, his capacity to differentiate between 
vital and peripheral issues, and withal his becoming modesty 
are remembered with profound appreciation. 


FREDERICK W. SCHROEDER 
President Emeritus 
Eden Theological Seminary 


on 


RESOLUTION REGARDING RAYMOND P. MORRIS — 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools ac- 
knowledges with deep gratitude the extra- 
ordinarily diligent and fruitful labors of 
Professor Raymond P. Morris, Director, Yale 
University Divinity School Library, in sup- 
port of theological education in North Ameri- 
ca and of theological librarianship in par- 
ticular. His direction of the Library Develop- 
ment Program of the American Theological 
Library Association, made possible by the 
Sealantic Fund, Inc., has been marked by 
imagination, resourcefulness, patience, wis- 
dom, and fairness to all. The Executive 
Committee recognizes that Professor Morris 
has given unsparingly of his time and ener- 
gies to this program at great personal 
sacrifice. The Committee extends fraternal 
greetings and deepest thanks to the dean and 
faculty of the Yale University Divinity 
School for their readiness to share the talents 
and energies of Professor Morris. 


RESOLVED FURTHER, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Professor Morris, President 
Brewster of Yale University, Dean Johnson 
of Yale University Divinity School, President 
Bricker of the American Theological Library 
Association, and that the original be made a 
part of the permanent records of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


WALTER HARRELSON 
Professor of Old Testament 
Vanderbilt Divinity School 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


“Fallen threads I will not search for, I will leave.” It 
may be salutory to remember that about sixty years ago, 
when the Carnegie Foundation wrote to representatives of 
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the professions to inquire whether they wished to be studied, 
medicine replied affirmatively, law negatively, and theology 
not at all. Theological education traditionally has not been 
seen in the vanguard of progress! We have no reason to 
dredge up our past to discover achievements over which 
to boast. 


If in a director’s report we review our previous record 
at all, the hope must be that this exercise will cast a ray of 
light over our shoulder to illuminate our path ahead, or 
even that it may spur us to better the record. We propose 
therefore to divide this report into two parts: first to give a 
brief account of the past two years, then to suggest what 
the path may be. 


We wish to mention at the outset our sense of loss in the 
death on February 20, 1966, of Walter N. Roberts. Dr. 
Roberts served as Executive Secretary of this Association 
in the years 1954-1956; he was its President 1956-58, 
Treasurer 1950-1954 and 1960-1964; with Dr. Lewis J. 
Sherrill he was largely responsible for the shape of its work 
in this past decade. From 1940, two years after he became 
President of The United Seminary (then Bonebrake), his 
influence radiated from Dayton into virtually every corner 
of our activity. He never ceased to read, to plan ahead, to 
give generously of himself for others, to work toward 
visible witness in our corporate structures to our oneness 
in Christ. He was always a missionary, with good news; 
death came only a few hours after his return from a study 
of theological education in Sierra Leone. 


In July 1965, the Rev. Aute L. Carr joined the AATS 
staff as Assistant Director, strengthening our work espe- 
cially in its statistical and research aspects. To him we owe 
among other things the 1966 edition of the Directory, and 
various studies in the monthly staff reports. 


During the biennium now ending the nomenclature of 
the first degree in theology has occupied much of the direc- 
tors’ thought, involved seven regional hearing-consultations, 
and finally has produced the report that awaits the Associa- 
tion’s action at this meeting. Fortunately, a subject which 
could have generated much heat shed considerable light on 
many of the current problems of our schools—what now is 
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the line of advance, what advanced degrees should be 
given by whom, how cooperative effort and freedom for 
experimentation should be related, ete—so that what might 
have been a boring chore became an opportunity. 


Beside these seven meetings, there have been ten this 
past year in the various regions to discuss the implications 
of the Bridston-Culver study, Pre-Semtnary Education. 
Specifically, these discussions have resulted in a revised 
“Statement on Pre-Seminary Studies.” The earlier state- 
ment, now in our Bulletin No. 26 and widely circulated, no 
longer reflects either the increased diversity of university 
education nor the prevalence of “late vocations,” nor the 
proliferation and improvement of religious departments at 
the college level. Again the conferences ranged widely over 
seminary problems and concerns. 


The past year has witnessed the completion of Dr. Charles 
Feilding’s report, “Education for the Parish Ministry,” 
which awaits publication. The Faculty Fellowship Program, 
initiated by the Sealantic Fund, Inc., in 1956, has named its 
tenth group of fellows, and the Associate Director, in a full- 
length study, has presented to the Sealantic Fund the case 
for its continuance. Thanks to this same Fund, the ATLA 
Library Development Program has put upon the shelves of 
theological school libraries over one million volumes in the 
five years of its operation; it terminates in 1966. 


The generosity of the Lilly Endowment, Inc., made possi- 
ble the journal of the Association, Theological Education, 
the response to which has exceeded our expectations and the 
usefulness of which is clearly proven, and increasing. The 
statistics regarding this are included in a separate report 
to this meeting. From the same donors came the support 
for the three June conferences held in June 1963, *64, and 
°65 at the Institute for Advanced Pastoral Studies, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. Representatives of some 36 of AATS 
member schools, plus several Roman Catholics, profited 
greatly by these ten-day wrestlings with “The Purpose and 
Process of Theological Education.” This kind of summer 
meeting is likely to be proposed again in an expanded form. 
In the biennium 1962-64, the Lilly Endowment granted the 
AATS funds for a study of the teaching of the biblical 
languages, but only during the year now ending, after the 
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first director secured for this project resigned, the study 
has been put into the capable hands of a triumvirate, con- 
sisting of Drs. Walter Harrelson, George M. Landes, and 
Eugene V. N. Goetchius. Their report is promised for 
March 1967. Graciously, this same Endowment has made 
possible a few post-doctoral faculty fellowship grants to 
associate schools for each of the three academic years from 
1966-1969. 


Many further aspects of the Association’s life are re- 
flected in the reports of the various committees, and need 
no echo here. May we only express our appreciation for the 
ongoing work of the former AASRE now under the aegis of 
the Commission on Christian Education, and our hope that 
the plight of numerous theological students will be miti- 
gated by an accepted policy of financial aid, as suggested 
by the committee on this subject for your action. The prob- 
lems of recruitment continue to prove baffling. 


We turn now to four matters which currently affect the 
Association’s life. 
1. 


In the 1964-66 biennium five Roman Catholic seminaries 
have applied for membership, and on April 28 a committee 
appointed by the AATS Executive Committee and repre- 
sentative Roman Catholic educators met to discuss the im- 
plications of membership for these and other seminaries, 
and for the future of theological education. 


The time has ended when we can afford to be apart from 
each other. Protestant theological education needs an ap- 
preciation of the holy, of the costliness of discipleship, of 
worship and obedience, of the church as the Body of Christ, 
of the mystery and majesty of our Christian heritage which 
Catholicism supplies. It is not enough to assert the 
“Protestant principle,” important as it is, as if it were the 
only truth of Christendom. 


2. 


Recently the graduate departments of religion in the uni- 
versities, even in state supported universities, have pro- 
liferated while the undergraduate teaching of religion, due 
partly to a supply of well-trained seminary Th.D.’s, has 
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noticeably improved. Because of the increasingly stringent 
financial problems of the seminaries, there are presidents 
and deans of these latter who in their pessimistic moments 
wonder whether state institutions should not take over the 
enterprise of theological education. To this there are obvi- 
ous answers: leadership for the churches will best be nur- 
tured in schools close to the church’s life, in fellowship, in 
places of worship, among persons concerned for the stu- 
dents’ maturity, and commitment, and motivation, and be- 
havior, for his nurture in prayer and servanthood, where 
God is addressed as Father and the life of the Christian 
family under him is practised. But seminaries cannot with 
impunity be indifferent to the university developments. 
“He that is not against us is for us.” (Mark 9:40) One of 
the major tasks of the years ahead is to encourage these 
and cooperate with them in order that schools and colleges, 
churches and communities, may all be well supplied with 
the best possible religious leadership. What may be the part 
of the AATS in helping schools beyond its membership to 
high standards is still unclear, but we cannot ignore this 
phenomenon. 


3. 


Because we have written and spoken often on the need 
for inter-institutional cooperation, we shall not expand this 
theme here, but we are deeply convinced that on theological, 
educational, and practical grounds seminaries, following the 
lead of colleges, must develop schemes, probably of many 
varieties, by which the resources of many may be increas- 
ingly shared. This does not mean the devouring of the 
lambs by the lions; mergers and the loss of independence 
may go beyond what is desirable and possible; but if we 
take seriously our ecumenical understandings, and the im- 
provement of academic opportunity, and the escalation of 
costs of operation, clusters of seminaries under a common 
program designed to benefit each in ways far beyond the 
power of any one part of the enterprise would seem to be 
both right and inevitable. One of the next tasks of the 
Association may be to assist in plans for these groupings 
in an orderly and wise fashion. 
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4. 


In the past decade the Association has sought, with par- 
tial success, to help seminaries to secure the attention of 
their students, and to save those students from distraction, 
confusion, fragmented frustration, and despair. The success 
must be called “partial” because although scholarship re- 
sources have increased, and schools insist upon more days 
of the week for study, and supervision of field work is 
slowly improving, nevertheless there are alarming signs 
that ministers are unsure of their place in society, and that 
this malaise about the office of minister affects theological 
students. The problem may be expressed in many ways: 
the failure of the church to attack or even first to identify 
the real problems of our day, the triviality of so much that 
the church and seminaries do, the vast difference between 
the church as an _ institution—well-organized, powerful, 
frozen—and the people of God on journey under a strong 
sense of mission inspired by prophetic insights, in short, 
the place of the ministry in an increasingly secular society. 
It is clear that the seminary should be a place in which each 
student achieves self-understanding. Here his concept of 
his role is to be strengthened. Here he is to be fitted for 
the office which he is to fill and the work he is to do in a 
world of rapid social change. But there is no guarantee 
that all this happens even in the majority of seminaries. 
If we ask, “How may it more frequently come about?” the 
answer lies in the area where the world and the church and 
the seminary interact, where the student’s experience in 
the parish or at the drugstore counter or in the shoe factory 
is part of the cloth of his seminary studies, where the class- 
room is alive with traffic between the past and present, 
where all teaching is “practical” and where all activity is 
theologically informed. The seminary of the coming decade 
may well pay attention therefore to the involvement of its 
teachers, not only its students in the church’s mission. The 
school in all its parts will increasingly understand the forces 
in the world of our time. It will create that type of com- 
munity, strong at the core of its fellowship but deeply 
concerned for the real issues of contemporary living, close to 
God and strong in his mighty power, that the ministers of 
the future may be clear as to who they are, what things 
they are to do, and be equipped to do it. All this will require 
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a kind of life and a skill in teaching none. too prevalent in © 
seminary circles. 


It remains for the Director to express his gratitude to 
the Association for the privilege that has been his for the 
past ten years, for the many friends that will be remembered 
when all else fades, and in particular for the magnificent 
loyalty, devotion, hard work, and competence of the staff, 
Charlotte Thompson, Martha Bookwalter, Rae Percival, 
Madge Kay Nill, Jesse Ziegler, and Aute Carr. In the hands 
of these good people and others who shall come to join them, 
in the Association’s officers and committee members, in the 
goodwill of literally thousands of persons who have this 
work in hand and the strengthening of theological educa- 
tion at heart, we all may have good hope and great confi- 
dence. Like Abraham we and they go out not knowing 
whither our path may lead, but we have faith that they will 
always abound in the work of the Lord and that their labor 
is not in vain in the Lord. 

CHARLES L. TAYLOR 


REPORT ON THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
Purpose 


The purpose of Theological Education is to provide a 
medium of communication among those who are most inti- 
mately involved in the enterprise. The primary public will 
be the some 1700 full-time teachers and administrators of 
member schools of AATS, to whom the journal will be sent 
on a complimentary basis. It is hoped that beyond this 
primary audience it may be widely read by trustees; be 
found useful in a limited way by our brethren engaged in 
theological education in Roman Catholic, Orthodox, and 
Jewish theological schools in North America; and may 
perform some small ministry to theological educators in 
distant places where men and women are educated for 
ministry. It will deal with the purposes, the process, and 
those issues which are related to the aim for greatness in 
theological education. 


History 


Establishment of the quarterly arose from the growing 
concern on the part of the AATS staff over the lack of 
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channels of communication among all persons participating 
in and concerned for theological education. This concern 
found a responsive chord in the staff of the Lilly Endow- 
ment, Inc., which made in 1955 a $30,000 grant payable 
over three years to establish the journal and provide com- 
plimentary subscriptions to all full-time faculty of member 
schools of AATS for those three years. 


Almost immediately the circulation responded to the dis- 
covery of the usefulness of the new organ. At the present 
the circulation is as follows according to categories: 


In AATS schools 


Ful times facuit yank octets ents. 2% ww: 1700 
Chief administrative offices ............ 130 
AT ha (cet Rian FORE ae ee ee ee it: 
TAL RUC TSOR DCT ao adks ha Stina metertsre 6, gt <. 14 
SED G OUITC Sie Acted cael 2 <a) gomeepcesys 10 
SH QTC UR ET Ey 8 oo el ge allied le Eagles llega een enna 1109 
Tots! it AAT SChOOIS |. seme aes 3035 
Roman Catholic seminaries .............. 58 
Overseas subscriptions 6! 20208 0s A 132 
College and university personnel ......... 24 
Denominational executives and boards .... 109 
Associations, foundations, institutes ...... ped 
ee he ck os ae tae ng 27 
J Li ge TE erp beens etn ee aie ea re ei 44 
TAT GU ee bee, cc a eS ee eee eres. « 28 
Clinical pastoral education centers........ 8 
Po cehxries see Firs SR Se. ee 10 
Ted IN Se, oh yee OR ene ere eae Se 3497 


In the first seven issues of the journal the following topics 
have been used to integrate the contents: 


The Two Worlds of Our Living 

Models of Theological Education for the Last Third of the 
Twentieth Century 

Pre-Seminary Education 

Theological Schools and the Continuing Education of Min- 
isters i 

The Theological School as Community 

The Purpose of a Theological School 
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Quite contrary to the fear that there might be insufficient 
material for an interesting publication program we find 
more possibilities than we can possibly deal with in the 
near future. 


Publication Plans 

We continue to let the seminary teachers stand in the 
focus of our concern. Inevitably this makes the material 
interesting to others concerned for theological education. 
While the focus is on North American education for minis- 
try we have been encouraged to believe the essays are not 
without value to overseas schools. 


Plans for the future include several enlarged issues, one 
of which will include the addresses from the 1966 biennial 
meeting, another one or two may be substantial reports on 
studies sponsored by AATS. Further attention will be given 
to curriculum, to development of the physical plant, to the 
location of resources for theological education. 


Editorial Board 


An editorial board will be enlisted to assist in the selection 
of the concerns around which various numbers shall be de- 
veloped. Recommendations for personnel of this board have 
been made to the meeting of the Executive Committee just 
passed and will come before this meeting for election. 


Financial Report 


Receipts Disbursements 7/1/65-4/30/66 
Balance 6/30/65 $16,519.41 Printing and freight $ 4,464.32 
Last Lilly grant 10,000.00 Staff and secretarial 
work 6,000.00 

Subscriptions and 

sales to 4/30/66 3,445.99 Other expenses 615.25 
Cost sharing of 

Vol. II, No. 2 825.00 Trustee fees 12.49 
Interest income to 

4/30/66 249.65 
Total receipts -$31,040.05 Total disbursements $11,092.06 


Financial Outlook 


A study of potential markets and potential income indi- 
cates that it will be possible to publish without a deficit 
after the three-year grant from Lilly Endowment is de- 
pleted. An effort will be made to reach the following: 
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1. Part-time faculty now and full-time faculty after ex- 
piration of the subsidy through seminary paid sub- 
scriptions; 

2. Trustees through group subscriptions by seminaries; 

3. Student councils through the seminaries; 

4. Roman Catholic seminary administrators and librar- 
ians; 

5. Overseas schools through sample copies or free trial 
subscriptions ; 

6. College and university religious personnel; 

7. Denominational executives and boards concerned for 
theologicial education; 

8. Clinical pastoral education centers; 

9. Departments of higher education in universities. 


Between $9,000 and $10,000 per year income will be re- 
quired to operate in the black. It appears that 800 to 1000 
subscriptions per year in the secondary market (outside the 
personnel of AATS schools) must be found. That figure now 
stands at well over 400. The primary market must be main- 
tained when the grant is depleted and expanded prior to 
that time. Response to efforts at expansion of the primary 
market (in AATS schools) has been most encouraging. 


Use of Theological Education 


There are reports from many quarters that the journal 
is being read and that its essays spark many a faculty dis- 
cussion. 


The distinguished dean of a respected member school 
urges the use of the journal— 


1. for trustees: as a means of broadening their concep- 
tion of theological education ; 

2. for student council members: to enable them to think 
creatively about their school; 

3. for pastors: so that they may interpret the seminary 
to their parishioners. 


A school administrator would be well advised to provide 
individual subscriptions for the following groups: 
1. non-faculty administrative officers ; 
2. part-time faculty; (full-time faculty beginning with 
1967-68) 
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3. trustees; 
4. members of student council. 


Denominational executives responsible for the theological 
education of their church might well provide subscriptions 
for the following: 


1. other staff executives ; 


2. members of decision-making and budget-making 
boards. 


An Invitation 


The editors of Theological Education welcome at all times 
your suggestions for ways in which the journal may be im- 
proved in order better to accomplish its purpose. 


JESSE H. ZIEGLER, Editor 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 
1. Members 1964-66 


Robert V. Moss, Jr., Chairman, Sherman E. Johnson, 
Charles F. Kraft, Gordon E. Jackson, C. Douglas Jay, Ray- 
mond P. Morris, Allen W. Graves, Alvin N. Rogness, David 
L. Stitt. 


2. Meetings: 
December 10-11, 1964, December 3-4, 1965, June 6-7, 1966. 


3. The following schools are recommended for election as 
accredited members of the Association, with notations as 
indicated: 


Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, 4.5, 6.2, 9.1 
Gordon Divinity School 


The School of Theology of Anderson College, 4.2, 4.6, 
6.3 


The Methodist Theological School in Ohio, 1.6, 6.3, 
9.1.* 


* N2.3 was imposed in December 1965 and lifted June 1966 before 
the school was elected to accredited membership. 
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4. Schools of Religious Education and Music: 


a. The Commission recommends that the Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education be elected an accredited 
member of the Association and listed in the special cate- 
gory of Schools of Religious Education. 


b. The Commission on Accrediting approved the Schools 
of Religious Education and Music at New Orleans Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary and the Schools of Religious 
Education and Music at Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in their respective total seminary accreditation. 


5. Probation was lifted from: 
The Biblical Seminary in New York (1964) 
6. Notations were imposed upon: 


Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary 1.1, 1964 

Knox College 1.1, 1964 

Nashotah House 1.1, 1964 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary 1.1, 1964 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary 1.1, 
1964 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 1.1, 1964 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary 1.1, 1964 

Goshen College Biblical Seminary 1.2, (1964) 7.2, 
1965 

Howard University School of Religion 1.2, 1964 

Interdenominational Theological Center 1.2, 1964 

Biblical Seminary in New York 4.2,1964 

Presbyterian School of Christian Education 1.1, 1.5, 
1965 

University of Chicago Divinity School 2.1, 1965 

Mennonite Biblical Seminary 7.2, 1965 

Moravian Theological Seminary 7.2, 1965 

Meadville Theological School 9.2, 1965 


Notations were removed from: 


Bexley Hall 1.1, 1964 

Episcopal Theological School of the Southwest 1.1, 
1964 

McMaster Divinity College 1.1, 1964 

California Baptist Theological Seminary 1.2, 1964 
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Biblical Seminary in New York 5.2, 1964 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary 1.1, 1965 

McGill University Faculty of Divinity 1.1, 1965 

Nashotah House 1.1, 1965 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary 5 ie 
1965 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 1.1, 1965 

Goshen College Biblical Seminary 1.2, 4.1 1965 

Howard School of Religion 1.2, 1965 

Moravian Theological Seminary 4.1, 1965 

Mennonite Biblical Seminary 4.7, 1965 


7. The sending of schedules was authorized as follows to: 


Graduate Theological Union, December, 1964 

Bethel Theological Seminary, December, 1965 

United Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities, De- 
cember, 1965 


8. An inspection team was authorized to investigate and 
report upon: 


The Graduate Theological Union, December 1964 
(consideration of accreditation postponed without 
prejudice for at least two years—action taken De- 
cember, 1965.) 


9. Revision and interpretation of notations: 


During the biennium the Commission took action to re- 
vise and clarify notations in accordance with the Standards 
for Accrediting. For the information of member schools 
these actions are noted here: 


a. Notation 1.1 has been revised to read: “The enroll- 
ment of noncollege graduates in this school exceeds 10% 
of the total enrollment in professional degree, diploma, 
certificate, and ‘short course’ programs.” In this connec- 
tion, the Commission went on record regarding overseas 
students as follows: “That in the computation of enroll- 
ment overseas students with educational backgrounds 
equivalent to the collegiate degree shall be recognized as 
college graduates.” 


b. With regard to Notation 1.2, the Commission went on 
record as understanding that overseas students with edu- 
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cational backgrounds equivalent to the collegiate degree 
from accredited colleges shall be recognized as graduates 
of accredited colleges. 


ce. That Notation 2.3 be interpreted as follows: “The 
short academic week is interpreted to mean fewer than 
five full days of academic work on campus in the school’s 
schedule.” 


d. That Notation 2.4 be interpreted as follows: “The 
short academic year is interpreted to mean fewer than 
thirty weeks of academic work per annum, inclusive of 
examinations and reading periods, but exclusive of open- 
ing orientation periods.” 


e. That Notation 4.2 be interpreted to mean that a faculty 
is inadequate when any one or more of the following con- 
ditions are present: 


(1) Fewer than one-third hold earned doctoral degrees 

(2) Fewer than two-thirds have two years of graduate 
study beyond the B.D. degree. 

(3) The student-faculty ratio exceeds 20:1. 

(4) In more than one major field the teacher has no 
formal advanced preparation. 

(5) In more than one major field the teacher is habit- 
ually out of residence for half the week or longer. 


10. Revision of Standards 


The Commission recommends revision of Section 9 having 
to do with the library.* 


11. Proposed program of self-study and reevaluation: 


Some years ago the Association went on record favoring 
the establishment of a program of self-study and reevalua- 
tion for member schools. The Commission now makes the 
following recommendations to the Association for the initia- 
tion of such a plan: 


a. That the AATS initiate a program of self-study and 
reevaluation of all member schools; 
b. That such self-study and reevaluation of each school be 





* The proposed revisions are not reproduced here since the amended 
Standards adopted by the Association appear on pp. 22-31. 
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conducted at ten-year intervals according to the follow-- 
ing procedures— 


(1) Each reevaluation team shall consist of from two 
to four members, at least one of whom shall be a 
member of the Commission on Accrediting; 

(2) Travel expenses (no honoraria) shall be paid to 
each team member ; 

(3) Local hospitality expenses shall be borne by the 
school visited ; 

(4) In cases where a school is visited because of special 
internal conditions, the schedule of routine peri- 
odic reevaluation shall be adjusted, and payment 
of expenses for the special visit shall be determined 
according to the special conditions involved. 


c. That there shall be a charge to each school of $100.00 
for each routine reevaluation visit. 


In order to be prepared to go ahead this fall in the event 
that the Association sees fit to approve these proposals, the 
Commission has already requested the Executive Commit- 
tee to make provision in the 1966-67 budget for this pro- 
gram. The total cost to the Association for the coming year 
we estimate to be $4,000 ($3,000 for the reevaluation of 
accredited members and $1,000 for visits to associates). Of 
this amount it is hoped that $1,000 can be allocated from 
the visiting team fund as of June 30, 1966. The Commission 
has also agreed that if the Association approves this pro- 
posal, the schools granting doctorates shall be evaluated 
during the first five years of the operation of the reevalu- 
ation program, the remainder of the nine or ten schools to 
be included each year to be divided between those giving 
master’s degrees and those giving only B.D. degrees. On this 
basis the Commission has approved a list of schools for 
tentative reevaluation next year and these schools have been 
so informed. 


12. Other matters dealt with by the Commission: 


The Commission has requested the executive staff to 
initiate work toward establishment of standards for the 
music degrees now offered in member schools of the AATS. 


We also have under consideration an improvement of pro- 
cedures used in visits and reports by inspection teams for 
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accreditation. It is possible that a report on this matter will 
be made to the Association following the June meeting of 
the Commission. 


We should like to conclude our report by expressing our 
deep appreciation to the executive staff for its expert and 
dependable guidance during our deliberations and for its 
prompt and effective execution of our directives between 
meetings. And on behalf of the members of the Commission 
I should like especially to thank Professor Charles F. Kraft 
for his painstaking and faithful service as secretary over 
the past biennium. 


ROBERT V. Moss, JR., Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER AND AUDITORS 


The fiscal year of the Association runs from July 1 to 
June 80, following which an audit is made and a report sent 
to each member of the Executive Committee. In the even- 
numbered years an additional audit is prepared for the 
biennium. 


The Treasurer’s reports for the year 1963-64 and for the 
biennium 1962-64 were received and adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee in its December meeting of 1964. (See the 
Audited Report on pp. 97-97, Bulletin 26) 


The Treasurer’s audited report for the year 1964-65 was 
received and adopted by the Executive Committee in its 
December, 1965 meeting. 


The Treasurer gave a ten-month report to the Associa- 
tion in its Alexandria meeting in June, 1966 (See “Program 
and Reports,” pp. 43-51). The complete figures for the year 
1965-66 and for the biennium 1964-66 have now been 
audited and are published with the auditor’s statement in 
the following pages. 


PAUL M. ROBINSON, Treasurer 
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BATTELLE & BATTELLE 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Members of the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
1785 Big Hill Road 
Dayton 39, Ohio 


ACCOUNTANTS’ REPORT 


The American Association of Theological Schools 
Dayton, Ohio 


We have examined the balance sheet of The American Association 
of Theological Schools as of June 30, 1966, and the related statements 
of receipts and disbursements for the two years then ended. Our exam- 
ination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and 
such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statements of 
receipts and disbursements present fairly the financial position of The 
American Association of Theological Schools at June 30, 1966, and the 
results of its operations for the two years then ended, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis con- 
sistent with that of the preceding two years. 


BATTELLE & BATTELLE 
August 1, 1966. 
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EXHIBIT A 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT JUNE, 30, 1966 


ASSETS 
CURRENT BUDGET FUND 
Petty cash fund a7, set eee eee 25.00 
Cash in bank—restricted fund ........... $ 24,791.65 
Due from Pre-Seminary Study Fund .... 1057.00 
Travel and insurance deposits .......... 528.00 
Investments—Schedule No.1 ............ 52,457.99 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 
Cash in bank—office fund .............. $ 761.64 
Cash in bank—restricted fund .......... 71,464.53 
Due from Current Budget Fund ........ 205.98 
Investments—Schedule No.1 ............ 79,054.32 
LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 
Cash in bank—office fund ............... 80.45 
Cash in bank—restricted fund .......... 468.35 
Due from Current Budget Fund ........ 8,906.37 
Casheheldybystrustees se ee ee 17,709.78 
Investments—Schedule No. 1........... 33,629.09 
PRE-SEMINARY STUDY FUND 
Cash in bank—office fund .............. $ 755.89 
Casi held by trustee’... 84. ne 52.59 
Investments—Schedule No.1 ........... 2,684.00 
PRACTICE OF THE PARISH MINISTRY FUND 
Cash in bank—office fund .............. $ 312.70 
Cash in bank—restricted fund .......... 126.84 
Cash held by trustee... 5. kc ceca. 431.90 


nbcave Seat Sete ee 10,048.95 


THE JOURNAL THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION FUND 


Cash in bank—office fund .............. $ 2,881.00 

Cash in bank—restricted fund .......... 1,197.10 

Gash held: by trustee |.) =... 4. 500.69 

Investments—Schedule No.1............ 14,654.94 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MICROTEXT FUND 

Cash held by trustee ................... $ 438.59 

Investments—Schedule No.1 ............ 70,070.47 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND 

Cash held by trustee ................... $ 694.44 

Investments—Schedule No.1 ........... 47,087.23 


$ 78,859.64 


$151,486.42 


$ 55,744.04 


$ 3,492.48 


$ 10,920.39 


$ 19,233.78 


$ 70,509.06 


$ 47,781.67 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Cash in bank—restricted fund .......__. $ 64,902.54 
Investments—Schedule No.1 ........... $ 80,975.77 


Total assete, © 5. eee eee 


$145,878.31 
$583,855.74 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND 
Accounts payable: 


Faculty Fellowship Fund ............. 205.93 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. Fund .......... $ 3,906.87 
Trustee—Winters National Bank & 
PRG Ce hal Pirgraiel clan ua OE 496.83 
Workmen’s compensation ............. 17.94 
Employee payroll taxes withheld ........ 591.89 
Retained balance in operating account— 
IBGE 65 oss on os ne OOO AS 73,580.68 § 78,859.64 


FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Retained balance of contributions— 
EhibityGs Ae. sree ay DS .t5 $151,486.42 


LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 
Retained balance of contributions— 
Exhibits Di and, Wy 2.5.0. eee $ 55,744.04 


PRE-SEMINARY STUDY FUND 


Accounts payable, Current Budget Fund.. $ 1,057.00 
Retained balance of contributions— 
PREG hha, ee as et es ee ee, 2,485.48 $ 3,492.48 


PRACTICE OF PARISH MINISTRY FUND 
Retained balance of contributions— 


BSP d abi] ohn onl CA emetic ie eRe ne $ 10,920.89 
THE JOURNAL THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION FUND 
Advance sales of journal ............... $ 102.50 
Retained balance of contributions— 
4 ord oti] sy etd Sk, Sd); a 19,181.28 $ 19,233.73 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MICROTEXT FUND 


Retained balance of contributions— 
[Dore i] cy sl Ee ateincek Stee ae ey ae $ 70,509.06 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND 


Retained balance of contributions— 
1d olla heel > she ad cali cane see Se $ 47,781.67 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Retained balance of contributions— 
A Pibsa OH ooh ey Woe lee Se ee oe Pee eats er a $145,878.31 


Total liabilities ........ ere on $583,855.74 


EXHIBIT B 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND RECEIPTS AND 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Two Years Ended June 80, 1966 


Two Years ended 


June 30, 1966 


RECEIPTS Budget Actual 
Annual dues from members ............ $ 86,000.00 $ 90,151.26 
Income from sale of bulletins, library 

material sagetew grein. scion as. Nea ee 8,000.00 2,793.80 
Interest: income. .2......4.% socheincons aeeee 6,000.00 6,501.09 


Gain on redemption, sale or exchange 


OL INVGRLIMONILS suet, ean teen ence 1,995.01 
Allocation—journal, staff editorial ..... 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Allocation—journal, clerical] assistance. . 1,000.00 1,000.00 

- Allocation—Pre-Seminary Education, 
administrative for conferences ....... 1,275.00 
Allocation—Faculty Fellowships, editorial 
assistance for journal. «. gussameen eee 550.00 
Episcopal Church, administrative 
ASSIStANCe hed Ah ee ke. O ee eee 1,000.00 
Miscellaneous. 5: occ sds Aveta ee 156.05 
Totals "@) Fee. es). cee ee ee 101,000.00 110,422.21 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Executive Director—Salary ........... $ 26,000.00 $ 26,000.00 
—Residence allowance 6,000.00 6,000.00 
—Pension expense ... 6,000.00 5,879.84 
Associate Director—Salary ............ 22,000.00 22,000.00 
—Residence allowance 4,800.00 4,800.00 
—Pension expense ... 4,200.00 4,021.02 
Assistant Director—Salary ............ 9,000.00 9,000.00 
—Residence allowance 2,500.00 2,500.00 
—Pension expense ... 1,500.00 1,500.00 


Secretarial salaries 


i SU th ae eas 22,500.00 21,078.13 


Tevet: > (te) “ee 4,500.00 3,773.46 
LT eet At cots trical, ug pea em 7,800.00 7,495.14 
PHOHBE. eis csccnn,. + eer, eeneeetee 5,000.00 3,588.43 


Telephone and telegraph 
Stationery and postag 


op al ee ee 1,400.00 1,085.53 
ae ee es 6,000.00 5,724.87 


Insurance “7.7.5... .: Sees haan ee ee 800.00 582.00 
Moving and renovation of office ........ 2,652.83 
Moving expenses of Assistant Director |. 1,200.00 1,175.97 
Office equipment and improvements .... 1,340.00 2,056.69 
Repairs and maintenance .............. 600.00 785.08 
Inspection expense, net of fees ......... 604.24 
Workmen’s compensation ............. 500.00 188.18 


Executive Committee ................. ( 4,083.58 


PSION Ale erCCtN Pen eetsm te et a, 1,414.85 
Commission on Accrediting ............ 2,515.47 
Commission on Research and Counsel ... 13,500.00 4,184.34 
Committee on Christian Education ..... 1,587.26 
Committee on Recruiting and Financial 
ASG tOMSLUGCNLS cae cs se See 3869.07 
Provision for visiting teams—see 
/DSd ON yeh Dit al Oe eee ee en ee 2,000.00 2,000.00 
ERC ASE RRO eatin ey ea'c oe MRO eS 800.00 761.21 
PCCOVT Gill Oommen care ere ha cn ene Rch Rk cn asrorchiaans 2,460.00 2,250.00 
TOS MN ees oc te at sistas nes hgbay His. 600.00 600.00 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank 
CCMLPUSET COMM a rT Me reas more neg 450.00 325.07 
Miscellaneous and non-recurring ....... 900.00 480.72 
A NOUEAISE 2D 4 Ob Soe es eee See $154,000.00 $153,062.98 
EXCESS OF DISBURSEMENTS.... . (53,000.00) (42,640.77) 
RETAINED BALANCES 
Balance in 
Sealantic Operating 
Total Grant Accounts 
Balance July 1, 1964 ...... $116,221.45  $ 45,000.00 $ 71,221.45 
Excess of disbursements 
(above)ia sccm: (42,640.77) (42,640.77) 
INetwte terete tee are 73,580.68 45,000.00 28,580.68 
Sealantic Fund Grant 
applicable to two years (45,000.00) 45,000.00 
Balance June 30, 1966 ... 73,580.68 73,580.68 
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EXHIBIT C 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1966 


RECEIPTS 
Grants from Sealantic Fund, Inc. 
for 1965-66 and 1966-67 ...... ...... $300,000.00 
Interest in COMCPMRNS 2 .cuene uspetercneneteastaes 8,728.25 
Gain on redemption sale or exchange 
OLlin vestments wines, teres. ate 2.50 
Total Awe ts «a: 6 ti eee Coenen $308,730.75 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Expenses: 
Meetings. © sche: aaa vets sc eats $ 2,304.94 
Allocation—journal, printing of 
copieseused, ....%iaed tae. Nee 825.00 
Ailocation—Current Budget, editorial 
assistance torsjournal 5.5 ae see 550.00 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank 
GET Lust: COMM ae oe ..0. eRe oe 436.42 §$ 4,116.36 


Awards: 
1964-65 program 
Original awards 2.4... - $150,000.00 
Add net awards added, 
withdrawn, returned or 


reduced during year . 300.00 
1964-65 awards 
disbursed ....... 150,300.00 


Add awards disbursed in 
current year but 
applicable to other 
years: 
1968-64 ..2,000.00 
1965-66 ..3,200.00 5,200.00 
1965-65 awards 
disbursed ..... $155,550.00 
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1965-66 program 
Original wards ........ 142,200.00 
Add net awards added, 
withdrawn, returned or 
reduced during year . 5,100.00 
1965-66 awards 
disbursed ....... 147,300.00 
Add awards disbursed in 
current year but 
applicable to 1966-67 . 3,000.00 
1965-66 awards 
disbursed ....... 
Total awards disbursed . 


Total disbursements ... 


EXCESS OF DISBURSEMENTS—to 


retained balance of contributions 
Retained balance of contributions— 

JUNE SO LICE Lies 0s = uc 
Retained balance of contributions— 

SUNEBSO MLOGG eres Fc cioe + Jos cor 
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$150,300.00 


$305,800.00 
809,916.36 


(1,185.61) 
152,672.03 


151,486.42 


EXHIBIT D 
LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1966 


RECEIPTS 
Grants from Lilly Endowment, Inc...... $ 30,000.00 
Interest “income —. 3.46.05. see eee 3,305.92 
LOtal wether) ce cee cate ORC eer $ 33,305.92 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Visitation program 
1964-65 pees ce Ob. nina ener $ 1,788.67 
T9GC5=6G fires ne ee peice ine ee Or eae 2,462.01 $ 4,200.68 


Conferences of Seminary Professors 
in 1964 and 1965 
LOGEC BT ec nut on a eee iad See 5,574.17 
LO GS-06 Sheet cae ns Ree en tte ae ee 320.27 5,894.44 
Study of the teaching of 
Biblical Languages 


OGASC Hie. gids Shee Se ee ico ee 165.82 
1965-662) nee: SR ee ee te 4,002.37 4,168.19 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & 
Trust: Co.wcet. See eee 165.29 
Aa 2 Rn Pine MO at Oe te $ 14,428.60 


EXCESS OF RECEIPTS—to 
retained balance 
of contributions—Exhibit E ... $ 18,877.32 
Adjustments 
Transfer to journal “Theological 
Education” Fund—Exhibit H 
Allocation from Current Budget 
reducing visitation program ....... 2,000.00 
Net decrease of retained balance 


eee (10,000.00) 


of.comtributions ot) co. ic. ce cases (8,000.00) 
‘ 10,877.32 
Retained balance of contribution— 
June.cOmlOGA.. « ace te 44,866.72 
Retained balance of contribution— 
JUne BU, lemme.” «<n vo a vhhooter 55,744.04 
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EXHIBIT F 
PRE-SEMINARY STUDY FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1966 


RECEIPTS 
Grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc. .................. 12,500.00 
Interest Incomes. so%6.. 5 acs soem cle Cece pete ene 378.20 
Miscellaneous income: :..74...05¢-54-5 5 0 meee een 126.70 
Total ve easier bh oi la she ara Bac te ee 12,999.90 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Publication of theaeport, nf. sc0n cee een oe 4,300.00 
Conferences on Pre-Seminary Education ............. 8,036.38 
Journal ofjebible and Region {2a eee ee 1,200.00 
Allocation—Current Budget, administrative assistance 
TORRCONLSrENCES: | Shes Fees toe a On ee ee 1,275.00 
Travel Wome 28. FSbe OOS et cere Lc ee ae 259.19 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co. .... 18.66 
4 Moye: ieee ee EE a Ne atathie, crs 15,089.23 
EXCESS OF DISBURSEMENTS—to retained 
balance of contributions = .5...4250 ae ae ( 2,089.38) 
Retained balance of contributions—June 30, 1964 ..... 4,524.81 
Retained balance of contributions—June 30, 1966 ..... 2,485.48 
EXHIBIT G 


PRACTICE OF THE PARISH MINISTRY FUND 
Two Years Ended June 80, 1966 


RECEIPTS 
Interest*Income: .'. 5... 4 ad os ct Pee oe oe soe cee Oa 966.16 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Director's ‘salary.’ 52 les Pe 4 2 oa oe 1,120.80 
Remittances for administrative expenses: a. .i0te. ee oe 8,823.51 
Honerariag Are. 4 ah Cee ey ee aes ce ee 1,085.00 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co. .... 48.31 
Cte ee ee ee et Ree 6,077.62 
EXCESS OF DISBURSEMENTS—to retained 
balance’of contributions \ 2909S. Snccc. ccna. ( 5,111.46) 
Retained balance of contributions—June 30, 1964 ..... 16,031.85 
Retained balance of contributions—June 80, 1966 ..... 10,920.89 
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EXHIBIT H 


THE JOURNAL “THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION” 
FUND 


Two Years Ended June 30, 1966 


RECEIPTS 
Grants from Lilly Endowment, Inc. ... 80,000.00 
Journal subscriptions ................ 6,569.76 
interestsinCOme ee ss ene eyo cinye t 467.60 
Miscellaneous income ................ 250.00 
FLotal manera erie phe. hae, 37,287.36 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Allocation—Current Budget, staff 
editorial and clerical assistance ..... 6,000.00 
Prinvine anditreight 4. 2. o.. anc0sc. 9,560.84 
Less allocation—Faculty Fellowship 
HOUTNOLS RUSCH Mann ee ee eee 825.00 8,735.84 
Secretarial assistance ................ 1,000.00 
Addresser printereema nasty. ann. oar 925.00 
Eimbossedplatess yagtc.c cdi dita 248.64 
Itai dteclae oS We ee CO Oe ar ee 101.43 
Art work on journal cover ............ 80.80 
Miscellaneous expenses .............. 1,091.03 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank 
ROL LUSER CO eae iy ate ceca eat SG a 23.39 
Ota LT Ma ects. oe Se Oe hs bes 18,156.13 
EXCESS OF RECEIPTS—to retained 
balance of contributions .......... 19,131.83 
Retained balance of contributions— 
huMersl. L9G4e eee ccc face a eee =) 
Retained balance of contributions— 
UNM O eet OGG Peete PIN eos Sn see 19,131.83 
EXHIBIT I 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT—MICROTEXT 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1966 


RECEIPTS 

driterest inCOMmew hl ede ae ae area eo 5,816.14 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co. .... 290.82 
EXCESS OF RECEIPTS—to retained 

halaneGe GE CON tr DUONG cris uh © moras well oie outers 5,525.82 
Retained balance of contributions—June 30, 1964 ..... 64,983.74 
Retained balance of contributions—June 30, 1966 .... 70,509.06 
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EXHIBIT J 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND 
TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1966 


RECEIPTS 
Grant from Sealantic Fund, Inc. ..........-...--++:: 85,000.00 
Tnterest INCOME 2.05 cic cite oe 6 wo eevee ile tires 8,057.37 
otal, Ree. «dia on ale tice k eich ees anne ee ete 88,057.37 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co. .... 152.87 
EXCESS OF RECEIPTS—to retained 
balance. of contributions: ©... .2c-.- «.-- - eee 87,904.50 
Retained balance of contributions—June 30, 1964 ..... 9,827.17 
Retained balance of contributions—June 30,1966 ..... 47,731.67 
EXHIBIT K 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1966 
RECEIPTS 
Grants from Sealantic Fund, Inc. ................... 563,500.00 
Interest, income: =. «5.<.< +. cu « sei eee ake, eee 7,662.73 
Total 4 Sis ods ee ns Rv hoo ere ne RE OP ee ee 571,162.73 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Disbursements to accredited seminaries .............. 498,741.43 
Director of Library Development program ........... 40,000.00 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co. .... 383.23 
TLOUAN GS Geccics «oo Oae sie hake 88 Oe ee ee eee 539,124.66 
EXCESS OF RECEIPTS—to retained 
DaAlance;oL contributions). .925 one ee eee 32,038.07 
Retained balance of contributions—June 30, 1964 ..... 113,840.24 
Retained balance of contributions—June 30, 1966 ..... 145,878.31 
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REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 


Two grants from the Sealantic Fund, Inc., the first being 
approved in 1955 for $500,000 and the second for $750,000 
in 1961, have enabled the Commission to award 372 fellow- 
ships during the nine-year period from 1957-1966. At its 
meeting on February 4 and 5, 1966, the Commission made 
42 additional awards for the academic year of 1966-1967, 
thus bringing the grand total to 414 for the decade. 


In the Winter 1966 issue of Theological Education a roster 
of the recipients of fellowships during the first nine years 
was published, with information as to the originating 
schools, teaching fields, locations of study and research, and 
nature of the programs. It is an impressive list representing 
an investment by the Sealantic Fund of well over one million 
dollars, an investment which has already yielded and will 
continue to yield substantial dividends for theological edu- 
cation in the United States and Canada. The Commission, 
on behalf of the Association, has expressed its deep appre- 
ciation to the trustees of the Fund. 


At the February 1966 meeting the Commission author- 
ized the staff to submit a third request for a Sealantic Fund 
grant inasmuch as resources for fellowships will be ex- 
hausted by the close of the next academic year. Supporting 
evidence for this request is contained in a study made by 
Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler entitled “A Thrust Toward Excellence 
in Theological Education.” 


Some illuminating information appears in this study in 
addition to the statistics given earlier in this report. “Two 
principles are evident from examination of the distribution 
of grants by schools: (1) there is broad spread of grants 
to accredited schools, (2) there is marked concentration of 
grants in schools with distinguished reputations.” The range 
is from fifteen schools which have received one grant each 
to nine schools which have received from ten to fifteen 
grants each. Although 372 awards were made during the 
first nine years, “only slightly more than one-fifth of the 
present full-time faculty corps of accredited schools have 
thus far received grants.” “If theological faculties are di- 
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vided within the traditional quadrivium, the distribution 
of grants has been roughly by fourths with the biblical field 
being slightly above and the historical field slightly below.” 
It is estimated on the basis of a careful analysis of data 
that, if the program were extended for another five years, 
there would be an increase in the quantity and quality of 
the applicants. 


In the survey of selected schools made in connection with 
the study support was received for most of the policies now 
governing awards, but a number of suggestions were made 
for policy changes as well as changes in the administration 
of the program. These suggestions were taken into consid- 
eration by the Commission in shaping the form of the third 
request submitted to the trustees of the Sealantic Fund. 


During the biennium the Commission agreed that the 
printed announcement of the awards should contain the 
notice that “although an application for a second grant is 
welcome, six full years must have elapsed between the end 
of the period covered by the award and the beginning of 
another, and priority is given to men who have not received 
a grant.” As a matter of fact, not a single person has re- 
ceived two fellowships during the first nine years of the 
program. 


At its February 1966 meeting the Commission evaluated 
twelve applicants from associate member schools and ap- 
proved four awards from a grant by the Lilly Endowment, 
Inc. 


In a previous report the task of the Commission was 
characterized as “a delicate and exacting one.” This cer- 
tainly continues to be true. The members are keenly aware 
that their decisions cause both gratitude and disappoint- 
ment among applicants, and that sometimes mistakes are 
probably made. Nevertheless, a serious effort is made to act 
on the basis of a very thorough scrutiny and evaluation of 
the credentials. The task is indeed delicate and exacting but 
it is also rewarding. 


The time schedule adopted for the next operating year, 
assuming that additional resources will be made available, 
is as follows: | 
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Mailing of announcements of fellowships—October 
1, 1966 

Deadline for filing applications—December 12, 1966 

Subcommittee meeting—January 6 and 7 , 1967 

Meeting of the Commission—February 3 and 4, 1967. 


DONALD R. HEIGES, Chairman 


REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON RESEARCH AND COUNSEL 


Since the biennial meeting of 1964, this Commission has 
held two meetings, in February of 1965 and in March of 
1966. The big business of the biennium has been the study 
of degree nomenclature. Our report on this subject is 
brought to you elsewhere for consideration and action at 
this meeting. 

The other area of major achievement during the biennium 
is the completion of the Feilding study, which is now in 
press and which will be reported on by Professor Charles 
Feilding. This study was initiated by our Commission. 

A third activity of the biennium was the work on a state- 
ment of ethics for faculty members. Carried out through a 
subcommittee ably headed by Professor J. Robert Nelson, 
this proposal will be before you elsewhere in this biennial 
meeting. 

The program of visiting teams was continued during this 
period, with seven actual visits made since the meeting of 
1964. With the 72 schools visited up to 1964, a total of 79 
schools have been beneficiaries of this program since its be- 
ginning in 1958. 

The Committee on Clinical Pastoral Education was active 
during the biennium, and its report is made to this meeting 
at another place. We strongly recommend the continuation 
of this Committee. 

It was through the initiative of this Commission that the 
study of the teaching of biblical languages was planned. 
The arrangements for this study are reported by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The report on plans for faculty conference-seminars, and 
on further plans to foster the advancement of teaching, are 
made available in the report of the Executive Director. This 
Commission is proud of having helped to launch these pro- 
grams. 
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With the assistance of the Committee on Clinical Pastoral 
Education, the Commission has inquired into the work of 
a new organization called the American Association of Pas- 
toral Counselors, from the perspective of our concern for 
theological education. Our report on this matter follows. 


To make sure that the future chairman of this Commis- 
sion has enough to do, the following items are noted as 
still alive in the agenda. They were all studied and dis- 
cussed during the biennium, and need continuing attention. 
There is the large question, first, of AATS’s responsibilities 
in relation to theological education on a world scale. There 
is, second, the need to improve the situation with regard 
to multiple applications of students for admission to theolog- 
ical schools. There is, third, the proposed study of the insti- 
tutional relationships of theological schools, on which Jesse 
H. Ziegler has made a beginning. There is, fourth, the ap- 
praisal of literature and other materials interpreting the 
ministry, whether from church or school sources. And there 
are many aspects of continuing education that need exam- 
ination and planning. 


In closing not only this biennial report but also my own 
six years’ term as chairman of the Commission, it seems 
in order to remind you that this Commission was formed 
in order to implement the Niebuhr-Williams-Gustafson 
study. From the start, under the chairmanship of Daniel 
Day Williams until 1960, the Commission conceived its task 
as looking ahead imaginatively toward any studies, confer- 
ences, workshops, programs, or procedures that would carry 
forward the thrust of the Niebuhr report. Most of the ideas 
that have paid off have been shaped by us in their early 
stages, and then properly turned over to others for execu- 
tion, either the regular staff or special staff like Professor 
Feilding, or have been carried through by subcommittees. 
In a few instances, notably the academic freedom report of 
1960, and the degree nomenclature report of 1966, we have 
executed the projects-as well as planning them. But it seems 
clear that the chief service of the Commission to the Asso- 
ciation will continue to lie mainly in planning rather than 
execution. 


SEWARD HILTNER, Chairman 
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REPORT ON DEGREE NOMENCLATURE * 


Introduction 


The AATS has provided a relationship within which all 
member schools, regardless of age or size, may find accept- 
ance and fellowship and yet experience the stretch and ten- 
sion leading to higher standards and performance. This 
fellowship has required not only that each member take ac- 
count of its own welfare but that all policies be carefully 
weighed as to their effect on sister institutions. Simulta- 
neously, concern for the welfare of the total Association 
has required that the members be willing to permit respon- 
sible experimentation with new behavior. 


The question of nomenclature for the first professional 
degree was raised two years ago by the action of two mem- 
ber schools in choosing to replace the B.D. with a doctorate 
as the basic degree, the consideration of a similar step by 
other schools, and a direct request from the Methodist Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools for immediate study of the 
first theological degree. A discussion of the issues was ar- 
ranged within the business agenda of the 1964 biennial 
meeting of the Association. That discussion concluded with 
passage of the following motion: 


that it be the considered request of this body that the 
Commission on Research and Counsel fully study the mat- 
ter of the name for the first theological degree, and to 
take carefully into consideration proposals put before this 
group at this biennial meeting with reference to this 
matter. 


(Cf. Bulletin 26, AATS, p. 112) 


The Commission proceeded with its task in the conviction 
that the fullest possible consultation was required in order 
to draft a recommendation which might achieve a consensus 
within the Association. The following steps were taken: 


(1) The prepared statements and a transcription of the 
discussion in the 1964 biennial meeting were printed under 


* Appendixes I and II to the report as it appeared in “Program and 
Reports” give a summary analysis of the hearing-consultations and 
the questionnaire study. (See pp. 78-89). 
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the title Degree Nomenclature and circulated to all full-time: 
faculty members of member schools in March 1965. Included 
in the booklet was a request that each faculty member read 
the documents and discuss the issues with his colleagues, 
and that each school instruct the faculty’s representative to 
a hearing-consultation to be conducted by the Commission. 


(2) Seven regional hearing-consultations were held be- 
tween April 1965 and January 1966 where teams repre- 
senting Commission and staff heard statements from almost 
all member schools and conducted discussions of the issues. 


(3) A questionnaire was sent to all chief administrative 
officers in January 1966 to which there was an 81% return. 


(4) Statements about the issue were received from sev- 
eral denominational bodies. 


(5) The results of the foregoing were collated in an 80 
page study document in March 1966 for use of the Commis- 
sion and a group of consultants. 


(6) On March 11, 1966, the Commission held an all-day 
consultation with five consultants: President Olin T. 
Binkley, Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, presi- 
dent of AATS; Dean Stanley B. Frost, McGill University 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, past president 
of AATS; President Robert V. Moss, Jr., Lancaster Theol- 
ogical Seminary, chairman of the Commission on Accredit- 
ing; Dr. Elliott Dunlap Smith, former provost of Carnegie 
Tech; Professor Daniel D. Williams, Union Theological 
Seminary, team member of the Study of Theological Edu- 
cation. 


(7) On March 11 and 12 the Commission, having at- 
tempted to take account of the basic commitment of the 
AATS to standards of excellence in theological education 
and to the present concerns of the schools for a degree 
nomenclature that represents adequately the education pro- 
vided under those standards, drafted their report for the 
biennial meeting. 


Faculties are invited to study and discuss the report in 
order that their representatives to the 1966 biennial meet- 
ing may have the benefit of such discussion as action is 
taken on the report. It is the judgment of the Commission 
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that the report comes as near as possible to a statement of 
consensus of the Association regarding appropriate degree 
nomenclature for high quality education. 


1. Recommendations Regarding the Basic Theological 
Degree 


In the light of our assignment from the biennial meeting 
in 1964, and after the careful consideration described in the 
introduction to this document, we recommend to the Asso- 
ciation that it commend the adoption by each member school 
of either of the following alternatives as suitable recogni- 
tion for the basic professional education of the ordained 
ministry: 


(1) Retention of the B.D. nomenclature for the basic 
theological degree; 

(2) The adoption of a master’s designation for the 
basic theological degree, subject to certain condi- 
tions described below. 


A number of schools now offer programs of high quality 
leading to the B.D. degree. While always seeking to improve 
both standards and performance, these schools should not 
hesitate to retain the B.D. nomenclature, if they prefer. 
Attention is called to the fact that students expecting to do 
further work toward a Ph.D. degree may profit from a B.D. 
background. 


Schools desiring to move toward the master’s designation 
should feel free to do so, at their own election. If they do 
so, they should make sure that the transition in nomencla- 
ture marks quality that matches the best B.D. programs 
currently offered. 


Schools which elect to move in this direction shall take 
the initiative in the first place, but they will be asked to 
report periodically to the Association on their progress. 
They may also expect a visit by representatives of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting in due time as that Commission en- 
gages in reevaluation of all accredited schools. 


As there is experience in the improvement of the quality 
of the program leading to the new master’s degree, the 
Association may wish to include these and similar items in 
subsequent standards of accrediting; but at the present time 
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the following items are offered, simply as suggestions, as — 
among the marks of high quality and performance above 
minimum standards: 


(1) Stringent policies of admission, including careful 
scrutiny of undergraduate courses recommended by the As- 
sociation ; 


(2) A school week consisting of five full days of academic 
work; 


(3) Removal of all notations which indicate deficiencies ; 


(4) A carefully conceived and executed program of super- 
vised field education (and/or including clinical pastoral 
training), which assures that the field experience will be 
related to, and will not interfere with, the prosecution of 
basic theological studies; 


(5) A well supervised thesis and/or comprehensive exam- 
inations may be adopted, but only if the faculty gives care- 
ful attention to student preparation for either or both of 
these options; 


(6) A student-faculty ratio that permits diligent faculty 
attention to each individual student and allows faculty mem- 
bers to pursue their own scholarly duties (in most cases 
a ratio of more than 15:1 is highly dubious) ; 


(7) A curriculum flexible enough to allow for adequate 
education for the diverse ministries emerging in our time, 
while at the same time providing required discipline in the 
basic fields of theological study, such as biblical study, 
church history, theology, and arts of ministry; 


(8) Experiments in team teaching, colloquia, seminars, 
tutorials, and independent study, toward integration of the 
student’s entire educational experience; 


(9) Careful attention to the formation of the student’s 
ethical and spiritual life, as well as to his intellectual de- 
velopment; 


(10) Education of graduates equipped to live and lead 


in religious and secular dimensions, increasingly encom- 
passing the entire world. 
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II. Recommendation on the Name of the Basic Degree 


The Commission recommends that the designation for 
this master’s degree be Master of Divinity (M.Div.). In 
the process of selection the Commission was guided by cer- 
tain general considerations. First, it was felt that an estab- 
lished master’s degree title should not be used. In the case 
of the S.T.M. the program is usually an advanced special- 
ized program clearly different from that proposed here. 
Where the Th.M. is given for a program equivalent to the 
S.T.M., the same objection holds. Since the AATS has a 
strong tradition, illustrated in its standards and notations, 
against the awarding of a Master of Arts degree by a sem- 
inary apart from a university, the Commission felt justified 
in excluding the Master of Arts degree for the present pur- 
pose. In addition, it should be pointed out that the Master 
of Arts degree is normally awarded on the basis of work 
in a single academic department. 


The second consideration was a concern for usefulness 
and clarity within the changing contemporary scene. A 
Master of Ministry, for example, would not adequately 
suggest the participation of lay men and women in the total 
mission of the church or in theological education. A Master 
of Religion, on the other hand, would not be able to avoid 
the ambiguity and vagueness attaching to this term in cur- 
rent culture. 


Finally and positively, the word Divinity is our own 
Anglo-Saxon heritage. We have used it for years in the 
term Bachelor of Divinity. Therefore the continued use of 
this word in the designation of the new degree commends 
itself as sustaining a basic tradition in theological educa- 
tion. 


III. Standards for Professional Doctor’s Degrees 

Virtually all the hearings discussed professional doctor’s 
degrees, with the clear net conclusion that an appropriate 
agency of the AATS should be directed to establish stand- 
ards for such degrees. Although doctor’s degrees were not, 
as such, a part of the mandate to the Commission, this sub- 
ject seemed inescapably related to that mandate. 


Four schools have begun awarding, or have announced, 
professional doctor’s degrees as either their first profes- 
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sional degree or as the degree normally expected of their 
students. One other school has a large program of profes- 
sional doctoral study for persons engaged in active minis- 
tries; and several other schools, some of them in concert, 
are planning similar programs. Thus, the question of pro- 
fessional doctor’s degrees is not merely hypothetical. 


It is the judgment of the Commission, based on the hear- 
ings and other explorations, that the responsibility of the 
AATS in relation to such programs—either those now exist- 
ing or later to be established— ought not to focus on chron- 
olgical position, i.e. whether or not they are “first degree,” 
“later degree,” or “terminal degree,” but should center, in- 
stead, upon actual minimum standards for such a degree. 


It is our judgment that upon their creation and adoption 
these standards should be enforced according to the usual 
procedures of accreditation. 


The hearings, while clearly advocating the setting of 
standards for a professional doctor’s degree, gave little at- 
tention to what such a degree should involve. Nor is it the 
task of the Commission to construct such standards. Never- 
theless, we believe it may be useful—especially in the light 
of the series of proposals for such a degree that have been 
before AATS over the years—to record our conviction about 
the basic meaning of a doctor’s degree and of professional 
education for which it would be the highest recognition. 


The present standards of the AATS in relation to the 
doctorate state at the beginning, “in theology as in other 
areas it should represent the recognition of only very high 
intellectual achievement and capability.” We underscore this 
position for professional as for other doctorates. While 
standards may be partly different in content, they should 
not be lower in terms of “intellectual achievement.” 


In our judgment, a professional doctorate must be con- 
ceived within the context of professional education as a 
whole. Education for a profession is education in which 
knowledge and skill are learned at the same time and inte- 
grated in a particular way. 


The professionally educated person must not only, in a 
common phrase, be able to apply theory to practice, but also 
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be able to construct theory when confronted with the novel- 
ties of concrete professional experience, and should be able 
to test that theory. He is able to test theory by practice 
and justify practice by theory. A qualified member of a pro- 
fession is able to meet standards of knowledge and stand- 
ards of performance. 


As professional wisdom and competence increase, there is 
increasing ability to use a wider range of knowledge in deal- 
ing with greater complexities in concrete situations. A pro- 
fessional doctorate should represent demonstration of such 
ability at a high level of “intellectual achievement.” 


The ways of evoking and encouraging such increasing 
ability are likely both to include many current educational 
methods—courses, seminars, papers, and the like—and also 
to require new criteria for and modes of instruction, of 
supervision, and of appraisal. Certainly there must be super- 
vised experience that carries professional responsibility with 
it—to the end that the learner is able to appraise his own 
work accurately, to discover the needed resources for carry- 
ing it out, and to reconstruct his own theory in the light 
of his experience. 


He needs also to learn to think and feel like a responsible 
member of his profession—an enlightened upholder and 
critic of its system of values. For a professional doctorate, 
there should be evidence of ability to articulate such values. 


The knowledge needed by a student for the professional 
doctorate should certainly include a high-level, but not spe- 
cialized, mastery of the traditional theological disciplines 
and their modern development. But the necessary emphasis 
on the contemporary situation requires also a high-level, but 
nonspecialized, acquaintance with such secular disciplines as 
psychology, sociology, communications theory, and related 
areas. 


We are convinced that no doctoral program can reach 
high “intellectual achievement” without an appropriate pe- 
riod of study in residence, i.e. with competent teaching and 
supervision by the program’s instructors. But we do not be- 
lieve that time or residence as such can ever be adequate 
indicators of achievement at the doctoral level. 
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If a professional doctorate is offered only by schools fully 
equipped to do so in terms of faculty, library, and other 
resources, and according to standards to be set up by the 
AATS, then it is our judgment that positive values would 
be served. A new level of excellence in professional respon- 
sibility would be established, research would be stimulated 
in relating theory and practice, and the theological bases 
of the functions of ministry would be more carefully 
analyzed. 


A professional doctorate, however, should be a terminal 
degree. Students, especially those considering work toward 
the Ph.D. or Th.D. degrees, should understand that fact. 


The Commission recommends that an appropriate com- 
mittee be appointed by the Association and assigned the 
task of developing standards for the professional doctorate 
at the earliest possible date. 


IV. Implications of these Recommendations 
A. Effect on ministers and theological graduates 


We believe that the psychological effect on ministers 
will be inconsiderable. It is not likely to be adverse; it may 
even prove to be beneficial. It would be serious to depreciate 
the quality of degrees which ministers now hold and for 
which they have done advanced study. To substitute the 
Th.M. for the B.D. would prompt justifiable protests; to 
create a new degree avoids any invidious comparisons with 
those already in existence. In some quarters a change may 
awaken an appreciative response. The minister who feels 
that he should have received a degree higher than a bac- 
calaureate may feel that an inequity, at least for the future, 
is being rectified. 


B. Effect on theological students 


In most seminaries there are some students who believe 
that it is inequitable for the school to give a baccalaureate 
for three years of study beyond their initial baccalaureate. 
While this problem may not be serious, it is real. A change 
would remove it, even if it leaves unsatisfied the hunger to 
be called “doctor.” 
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C. Effect on those contemplating the ministry 


Most young men who consider the ministry are not 
seriously influenced by the degree which they will receive at 
the end of their course. (There is some difference of judgment 
among us on this point.) We agree that change in degree 
nomenclature is not likely to increase the supply of candi- 
dates, but neither will it diminish that supply. The change 
will probably simplify the problem of explaining to pros- 
pective students the rationale behind the sequence of degrees 
which are given in recognition of academic attainment. 


D. Economic effects of the suggested change 


The Commission does not suggest that those schools 
which contemplate a change shall merely substitute one des- 
ignation for another. The point of the recommendation is 
that schools which have genuinely raised the quality of their 
work to the level appropriate to a master’s degree in a 
reputable university may change to a different system of 
nomenclature. The Commission emphasizes the fact that this 
process has inescapable economic implications. It may mean 
expansion of faculty in order to do teaching of a higher 
quality or of a more imaginative type. It presupposes ade- 
quate library resources. In particular a professional degree 
of high caliber demands more adequate attention to precise- 
ly those areas which at present are often most exposed to 
criticism but in which excellence is inevitably costly. Only 
where the so-called practical subjects are taught at a level 
which makes invidious comparisons with academic disci- 
plines inappropriate; where they can be judged not simply 
by academic criteria, but also by standards which, though 
different, are no less exacting—only in such schools does 
the advance to the M.Div. commend itself as an appropriate 
option. It is obvious that changes cannot be effected quickly 
and may involve considerable expense. 


E. Implications for other seminary degrees 
1. The interrelation of degrees 


A seminary faces two major problems in relating de- 
grees to one another. First, the seminary if it offers more 
than one degree, must have an understanding of the inter- 
relation of the degrees offered and a policy for moving a 
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student from one degree to another. Second, the seminary 
must have a policy for evaluating degrees done at other 
institutions in order to transfer credits. 


a) Relation of degrees within the school that of- 
fers a number of degree programs 
We propose the following guide for character- 
izing degrees: 

(1) That the M.A. and Ph.D. designation be 
reserved for academic degrees in various 
branches of religious studies done in colleges 
and universities. 

(2) That the designation B.Div. (or B.D.) 
or M.Div. as the basic professional degree 
offered by seminaries and theological colleges 
be the basis of all higher degrees. The M.R.E., 
M.A., and other degrees of this type are first 
professional degrees for special training and 
are parallel to the theological degrees. 

(3) That degrees offered beyond the basic 
professional degree be of two main types: pro- 
fessional and academic. 

(4) That the highest professional degree be 
the professional doctorate. 

(5) That the academic sequence be built on 
the B.D. or M.Div. and that the degrees in it 
be the Th.M. (or S.T.M.) and the Th.D. (or 
S.T.D.). 

(6) That the separation between the profes- 
sional and academic sequence not be absolute, 
for several patterns could be developed. The 
Th.M., for example, could be in sequence lead- 
ing to the professional doctorate or the Th.D. 
Also, a person who wanted to specialize in the 
academic aspect of a professional field could, 
if the school had resources and program, do a 
Th.D degree program in a professional field. 
This latter course would be a proper path for 
a person who wanted to teach in the profes- 
sional field in a theological seminary. 


b) Evaluation of degrees awarded at other insti- 
tutions 
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Theological schools must have a policy for 
evaluating degrees granted by other institu- 
tions. An increasing number of universities are 
offering religion at the graduate level with de- 
grees extending through the doctorate, and 
some students will want to transfer credits 
from these schools to a seminary for a seminary 
degree. Also, some seminaries offer the M.R.E. 
degree or the M.M. (music) degree that in- 
cludes a variety of academic and professional 
courses, and students with these degrees may 
want to transfer to a different professional or 
academic degree program in the seminary. 

We urge the schools of the AATS in follow- 
ing accepted academic practice not automati- 
cally to transfer degrees done elsewhere as 
prerequisites for admission to seminary degree 
programs. We urge that the work done by the 
student elsewhere be evaluated in the light of 
the requirements of the degree program for 
which he is applying. This procedure does not 
depreciate work done elsewhere; rather, it 
forces attention on the requirements and 
standards of the degree program the student 
desires. We suggest that even the transfer of 
course credits should not be done automatically. 
Courses in some fields taken ten years ago, no 
matter how good at the time taken, may now be 
out of date. We advise member schools to ap- 
praise the adequacy of any work done else- 
where before it is counted as prerequisite to or 
a part of work to be done on a seminary degree 
program. 


2. The improvement of degree programs 


Accreditation of seminaries with their various de- 
gree programs is a difficult and delicate task; yet it is at 
the heart of our efforts to improve the training of leaders 
for the church’s ministries. The accrediting function of 
the AATS, like that of most accrediting associations, 
relies heavily on objective standards such as size, ade- 
quacy, and function of the library, the faculty-student 
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ratio, financial support, etc. These measurable and ob- 
servable factors are the bony structure of theological 
education and we must continue to improve this part of 
our institutional life. The muscle, nerve, and spirit of an 
institution are more difficult to appraise and almost im- 
possible to measure, because these are seen in the tone of 
the institution, its dedication to service, its sense of mis- 
sion, and its devotion to scholarship. Since all these 
factors are related to a continual improvement in degree 
programs, we recognize the need to rely on consulting 
teams of experienced theological educators to provide 
guidance for enriching a school’s work, in addition to 
those procedures which the Commission on Accrediting 
may use in the maintenance of standards. 


The Commission on Research 
and Counsel 

SEWARD HILTNER, Chairman 

‘ERNEST C. COLWELL 

ROGER HAZELTON 

CHARLES FEILDING 

LISTON POPE 

GERALD R. CRAGG 

C. ELLIS NELSON 

RALPH G. WILBURN 
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A REPORT FROM THE 
COMMITTEE ON CLINCIAL PASTORAL EDUCATION 


Consisting of recommendations to the seminaries 
on questions relating to Clinical Pastoral Educa- 
tion received by the Association “for information 
and advice.” 


Preamble 


As a study committee under the Commission on Research 
and Counsel of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, our primary point of reference is the responsibility 
assigned to theological seminaries for the training of men 
for the ministry of the church. The training of ministers 
has over the past four decades come to be most productively 
related to the off-campus clinical training of theological 
students in hospitals or in welfare and correctional institu- 
tions under full-time resident chaplain supervisors, whose 
relationships to seminaries have not always been clearly 
defined or generally agreed upon. Although there is an 
overlapping of purposes and programs between seminaries 
and supervisors, there is not always an identity of aim nor 
open communication on methods and procedures. Chaplain 
supervisors are not, in the nature of the case, immediately 
responsible to seminaries nor exclusively concerned with 
the full scope of the pastoral training of theological stu- 
dents, since their duties include services to the institutions 
which employ them and a concern for the selection, training, 
and certifying of institutional chaplains. The AATS con- 
ceives its role in relation to clinical pastoral education to 
be that of fostering a continuing dialogue, among all con- 
cerned, on the key issues in CPE, its own function being 
mainly diagnostic and consultative. At the same time, the 
AATS expresses its willingness to seek ways of implement- 
ing whatever policies are agreed upon as the result of con- 
tinuing consultation insofar as these are related to the 
concerns of theological education. It is not the concern of 
this report to deal with matters associated with the training 
and certification of institutional chaplains for such matters 
do not fall within our jurisdiction; they belong to the chap- 
lains, their associations, and the certifying bodies which 
they have formed. Our attention is directed more specifically 
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to the problem with which the seminaries are engaged, 
namely, the problem of the clinical pastoral education of 
theological students who are in training for the ministry 
of the church. 


Consequently, when the term “chaplain supervisor” is 
used in this report, it is to be understood as referring only 
to those chaplain supervisors who offer training which is 
to be received for academic credit by a theological seminary. 
The recommendations of this report are those which are 
thought to be appropriate for use by seminary faculties who 
offer, or contemplate offering, academic credit for clinical 
training taken in outside institutions under chaplain super- 
visors associated with such institutions. The recommenda- 
tions deal with the administrative relations between 
seminaries and training centers, the criteria governing the 
awarding of academic credit, and the characteristics or 
qualifications of chaplain supervisors as herein defined. 


I. Suggested Criteria Governing Administrative Re- 
lations. 


For the guidance of those seminaries contemplating affilia- 
tion with outside training centers, the Committee recom- 
mends: 


A. That the seminaries select and approve those centers 
which are accredited by one of the established accrediting 
associations and which provide training consistent with the 
purpose of the affiliating seminary. 


B. That the seminaries select and approve for teaching 
associates those certified chaplain supervisors who can be 
given status as part-time members of the instructional staff 
of the seminary. 


C. That the seminaries maintain adequate communica- 
tion and liaison with CPE centers on the matter of program, 
and that an appropriate officer, department, or committee 
in the seminary be assigned this responsibility. 


D. That the seminaries accept responsibility for financial 
support of their CPE programs to the degree which is 
commensurate with the relationships described above. 
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II. Suggested Criteria Governing the Awarding of 
Academic Credit. 


The Committee recommends: 


A. That, where academic credit is given for CPE, a 
course syllabus or prospectus be submitted by the super- 
vising chaplain and approved by the seminary faculty (or 
its appropriate committee or officer) before credit is 
awarded, and that a course for which credit is given be 
described in the seminary’s catalog. 


B. That seminaries identify what they expect their stu- 
dents to achieve as the result of completing a course of 
CPE, and that they include the following as essential ob- 
jectives to be identified: 


1. A clear focus on the identity of the student as a 
pastor responsibly related to the Christian community. 


2. An understanding of the theoretical bases of clini- 
cal pastoral practice in both theology and the behavioral 
sciences. 


3. Progress of the student in self-understanding and 
in competence in interpersonal relations. 


4. An adequate integration of numbers two and three. 


Ill. Suggested Criteria Governing Selection of Chap- 
lain Supervisors. 


A. Supervisors offering courses for seminary credit shall 
be ordained ministers working with the approval and en- 
dorsement of their denominations. It is expected that they 
shall be committed to a full partnership in the whole minis- 
try of the church and that their training of seminaries 
shall be oriented toward preparing them to enter into the 
collegiality of the ministry. 


B. Supervisors offering courses for seminary credit shall 
each have had a satisfactory period of pastoral experience 
as minister of a local congregation, and shall show an 
understanding of and commitment to the responsibilities 
of the pastoral office. 


C. Supervisors offering courses for seminary credit shall 
be certified as chaplain supervisors by one of the four certi- 
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fying and accrediting associations now: operating in the 
field. 


D. Supervisors offering courses for seminary credit shall 
be persons who manifest a continuing growth in academic 
studies associated with the pastoral ministry; this may be 
shown by the earning of advanced degrees in theological 
studies. 


E. Supervisors offering courses for seminary credit shall 
be persons who accept the role of theological educators with 
a capacity for integrating their clinical work with theologi- 
cal positions. They are therapeutic teachers rather than 
psychotherapists. They should accept the responsibility of 
coordinating their clinical work with the academic curricu- 
lum of the seminary on such matters as content, schedules, 
reports to the seminary on students, and the grading of 
students’ activities. They file with the appropriate member 
of the seminary’s curriculum committee a syllabus of the 
clinical courses offered. 


WAYNE K. CLYMER 

LOWELL G. COLSTON 

EARL H. FURGESON, Chairman 
GERALD JOHNSON 

SAMUEL SOUTHARD 


REPORT ON AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF PASTORAL COUNSELORS 


A. The American Association of Pastoral Counselors is 
a new national organization of clergymen who are ordained 
seminary graduates certified to have completed special 
training for the specialized ministry of pastoral counseling. 
The constitution of the organization, adopted in April 1965, 
states that the purposes of the Association are to set stand- 
ards for the training and practice of pastoral counseling 
and the sound operation of church-related counseling pro- 
grams, to certify ordained clergymen engaged in the 
specialized ministries of counseling, to accredit centers of 
counseling, to provide fellowship, interfaith cooperation, 
inter-professional sharing, and research by and among 
workers in this field. 
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B. The primary motive for the formation of the Asso- 
ciation, aside from the motive of fellowship and sharing, 
was the protection of the specialized ministry of pastoral 
counseling from the intrusion of those poorly prepared or 
unrelated to the church and to maintain a high level of 
preparation and performance through the definition and 
enforcement of standards. The desire to protect the church’s 
ministry at this point is both commendable and _ praise- 
worthy. 


C. An ever-increasing number of pastoral counseling 
centers have developed in communities and in local parishes 
under the direct support and supervision of local churches 
or councils of churches as an inevitable part of the church’s 
response to the growing need for specialized forms of 
pastoral care in an age of anxiety; and, insofar as these 
centers are responsibly related to the life of the church and 
adequately staffed by competent personnel, their develop- 
ment should be approved and encouraged by the church and 
taken into account by the seminaries, whose responsibility 
it is to train personnel for the ministries of the church. 


D. We note that a part of the purpose of the Association 
is the establishment of “Pastoral Counseling Training Cen- 
ters” with “a curriculum of regularly organized courses” 
and “‘an interprofessional faculty of at least three persons” 
for the training of ministers and (presumably) theological 
students in pastoral counseling (Manual of the Association, 
1965-66, p. 21). Since the training of ministers is a task 
usually assigned to the seminaries, the question of the 
relation of the seminaries to the training activities of the 
Association inevitably arises. 


E. The basic question, which both the Association and 
the seminaries will have to answer, is the question of why 
this essential and inescapable part of the training of the 
minister should be structured outside the seminaries or 
graduate schools of religion where established faculties and 
curricula already exist and operate under carefully char- 
tered controls. 


F. In the absence of any decisive answer to this question, 
and without imputing blame either to the seminaries for 
the existence of this pedagogical vacuum or to the Associa- 
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tion for its well-intentioned response to the vacuum, we 
offer for the consideration of all, the following advice: 


1. Any center in which any portion of the clinical pastoral 
education of the theological student is to take place should 
be a center which is organized and operating on the basis 
of the principles proposed in the report of the AATS Com- 
mittee on CPE. 


2. Seminaries are advised that they cannot avoid the 
responsibility of selecting,. approving, and maintaining 
communication with those centers which share in the educa- 
tion of seminarians without placing in jeopardy their own 
commission to train ministers for the church. 


REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


“All the world’s a stage and we are desperately under- 
rehearsed” (James Powers). Believing this, your Commis- 
sion on Christian Education during its first biennium settled 
down to serious and meaningful discussions of ways to 
improve professional training of Christian educators and 
of preparing ministers in general to fulfill their educational 
responsibilities. 


The Commission met in February 15, 1965, and again on 
February 14, 1966. These sessions were held in Louisville, 
Kentucky, just prior to the annual meetings of the Division 
of Christian Education of the National Council of Churches. 


The Commission studied the heritage left it by the two 
decades of history of the American Association of Schools 
of Religious Education and also heard a report from Dr. 
Jesse H. Ziegler of the purposes and structure of the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools in which the Com- 
mission is serving. Following full discussion ten major 
purposes of the Commission were stated: 


1. To further communication among graduate schools 


giving professional training in the field of religious educa- 
tion. 


2. To give constant review to the AATS standards and 
notations insofar as they affect the preparation of workers 
in the field of Christian education. 
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3. To offer counsel to member institutions as they develop 
or modify programs of Christian education. 


4. To encourage research in the field of professional 
training for the educational ministry. 


5. To study varieties of M.R.E. and M.A. programs of 
Christian education for adequacy, creativity, trends, etc. 


6. To foster the idea that Christian education degree pro- 
grams, while professionally specialized, require theological 
integrity, and are thus to be regarded not as the exclusive 
responsibility of a Christian education faculty, but as a 
shared responsibility of the whole theological faculty. 


7. To study supply and demand for seminary teachers of 
Christian education. 


8. While the Commission on Christian Education dis- 
claims any right or responsibility to advise churches as to 
the educational qualifications of persons to be employed for 
professional service in Christian education, we do express 
our readiness to propose persons to counsel with undergrad- 
uate schools regarding their professional education in Chris- 
tian education. 


9. This Commission is concerned about the undergradu- 
ate preparation of persons going on to graduate study for 
professional service in Christian education. 


10. To emphasize the responsibility for training minis- 
ters who are able and concerned to prepare the laity for 
their life in the church and their service in the world. 


With these purposes clearly formulated a number of issues 
were considered in some depth. We recommended to the 
Commission studying degree nomenclature that the M.R.E. 
as the first professional degree for religious educators be 
preferred over the M.A. 


The accreditation standards and notations insofar as 
they apply to professional training in Christian education 
were examined and counsel was given to the AATS staff. 
The Commission was clear in not wanting to encourage 
undergraduate programs ‘of professional training for work- 
ers in Christian education but did want to offer counsel 
or service when asked by undergraduate institutions in 
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order to keep the channels of communication open and to 
give some guidance in the field of pre-seminary education. 


The Commission is now giving study to the possibility of 
taking the responsibility for the annual preparation of an 
annotated bibliography in Christian education to continue 
the splendid work carried on over the last couple of years 
by Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. We also have made recommendations to the AATS 
staff regarding the improvement of statistical reporting on 
numbers of students and classifications of programs in the 
field of Christian education. 


The Commission expresses in this first biennial report its 
deep thanks to Dr. Charles L. Taylor and Dr. Jesse H. 
Ziegler for their detailed and constructive assistance in the 
work and gratitude to the many presidents, deans, and 
professors of member schools for significant cooperation 
and help. 


C. Adrian Heaton, Chairman 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON STUDENT FINANCIAL AID, AATS-NCC 


Members of the Association will recall that the Winter 
1965 issue of Theological Education carried under the rubric 
“For Faculty Discussion” the Principles of Student Finan- 
cial aid. (See p. 54). These principles had been discussed 
in a widely representative consultation, held in November 
1963, on Student Financial Aid and the Purposes of Theo- 
logical Education. 


Since the appearance of the Principles in the journal, 
twelve seminaries have responded, indicating their approval 
by the faculty and staff. Of these, two seminaries expressed 
some reservations, related to the following principles: 


Principle 1, regarding basing student assistance on dem- 
onstrated need. One seminary pointed out that this 
principle cannot be sustained if certain seminaries and 
sponsored fellowship programs do not follow it, else those 
which do observe the principle of demonstrated need will 
be placed at an unfair disadvantage in the recruiting of 
students. (Note that the offer of financial aid as a “bribe” 
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is also regarded as injurious in “Guidelines to Recruit- 
ment.”) 

Principle 5, regarding parental support of a married 
student who has established a home of his own. 
Principle 7, regarding the statement that married couples 
who receive financial aid should postpone having children 
until the completion of schooling. The seminary comment- 
ing on this Principle felt agreement was possible if it 
were applied as a counsel to married students and not as 
a basis for penalizing them if they should have children. 
Principle 8, regarding the support by local congregations 
of individual students, fearing this might undermine the 
support of theological seminaries themselves and hence 
the enterprise of theological education. 


Our Committee on Student Financial Aid feels these 
comments have accurately pinpointed the most difficult 
features of the Principles. Our feeling is that, with the 
exception of Principle 1, the reservations are ones which a 
seminary might well choose to make in its administration 
of its own program, without invalidating the principle for 
those who believe they can observe it. Furthermore, the 
ad hominem judgment of the financial aid officer is an 
essential factor in the operation of any program of student 
aid. The aid officer’s use of any principle should always be 
subject to his judgment of the best interest of the student 
in any given situation. 

Principles 1 and 2, however, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, should be held inviolate lest the entire system be 
eroded. These relate to the fact that assistance should be 
given to students who demonstrate financial need, and that 
the total amount offered a student should not exceed the 
amount of his need. Here we are continuing our endeavor 
to interpret the significance of these Principles to those 
concerned with financial aid for theological students, and to 
gain increasing acceptance of them. 

Robert Broadwell 

Aute Carr 

William Imler 

Robert Martin 

Ralph Peterson 

‘Wilmina Rowland, Chairman 
Mildred Winston 
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REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON RECRUITING 
AATS-NCC 


GUIDELINES FOR ENLISTMENT OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS FOR THE MINISTRY OF 
THE CHURCH 


Prospective candidates for the ministry are to be found 
in local churches, high schools, and armed services, the 
Peace Corps, and among those already in business- and 
other professions as well as in the colleges. The church, 
which is responsible for enlisting her own ministry, needs 
fresh and effective means of presenting the ministry as a 
live alternative to all possible candidates wherever they 
may be found. 


These guidelines, however, concentrate on the enlistment 
of college students for later study in seminary. While the 
central focus is upon preparation for the ordained ministry, 
it is recognized that many seminaries now provide academic 
programs leading toward specialized ministries, and study 
opportunities for laymen who wish to engage in serious 
theological inquiry. 


i: 


Long-range program to interpret the ministry and theo- 
logical education to colleges and universities. 


A. Public and private colleges and universities as well as 
church-related ones should be included. 


B. Faculty and staff members should be found in each 
institution to advise as to best procedures there, and 
to cooperate in a continuing undertaking to reach 
qualified students. 


C. Conferences for university and college faculty and 
staff members should be held at seminaries to ac- 
quaint them with new directions, emphases, and pro- 
grams of the ministry and theological education, and 
to consult concerning desirable pre-seminary curric- 
ula. 


D. Seminaries should plan corporate approaches that 
may achieve results that cannot be gained by their 
separate efforts. 
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1. A national program of enlistment in selected uni- 
versities and colleges should be instituted, perhaps 
for an initial experimental period of three years. 


2. Regional programs by seminaries and denomina- 
tional staffs should be launched to reach every col- 
lege in the area. 

3. Common interpretive materials representing all 
schools and denominations should be produced for 
effective presentation of theological education and 
the ministry—such as a hardback book for faculty 
and staff advisors setting forth the ministry as 
vocation, an outline of recommended pre-seminary 
curricula, etc. Also, materials for parents, for 
pastors, for armed forces chaplains, and for stu- 
dents themselves. 


he 
Enlistment by the seminaries 
A. Seminaries should enlist for their respective institu- 
tions in ways that will not prejudice the basic common 
concern of effectively presenting the ministry as voca- 
tion to a broad range of students. To this end semi- 
naries should: 


1. Avoid competitive enlistment visits that oversatu- 
rate the campuses and tend to make seminary 
representatives unwanted guests. 


2. Avoid practices that encourage bargaining atti- 
tudes in college students, such as making counter- 
offers of increased scholarship grants and remun- 
erative work. Also, the practice of giving 
extravagant luncheons and dinners for prospective 
students is discouraged. 


8. Encourage the colleges to invite seminary repre- 
sentatives to engage in services within their 
competence, such as preaching in chapel, lecturing 
to classes or to convocations, consulting with 
faculty members concerning courses of study, and 
addressing special groups. 


4. Effect a common understanding as to the ethics of 
paying travel and entertainment expenses for visits 
to seminaries by prospective students. 
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(Perhaps a limit should be local, entertainment for 
a maximum of two days with prospective students 
paying their own travel expense.) 


5, Follow the Principles of Student Financial Aid. 
(See p. 53) 


. Persons responsible for enlistment should work not 
only with chaplains, denominational representatives, 
and members of religion departments, but also with 
other members of the faculty and administration, 
being sure to include librarians. 


. Enlistment should be aimed at the natural leaders 
(“cultural determinants”) of the student society. 


. Each seminary representative should first of all inter- 
pret the ministry and theological education. 


. Seminary representatives should discuss with both 
faculty and students in an objective fashion the ‘‘sem- 
inary selection factors” such as quality of faculty, 
student body, curriculum, library, and nature of the 
seminary community so that the students may make 
their own comparative evaluations. 


. Financial considerations are important to students, 
and mention of them cannot be avoided even in an 
initial enlistment discussion. However, since a student 
is likely to be in about the same financial situation 
after a year at one seminary as at another, the pros- 
pective student should be urged to lay aside financial 
concern as the primary consideration, and to follow 
these procedures: 


1. Gain adequate information about several semi- 
naries. 


2. Select the seminary or seminaries that he would 
most like to attend, and apply. 


3. Upon admission, request scholarship and remun- 
erative work information, and reach an under- 
standing with the seminary as to specific financial 
commitment to him. (It is especially noted that the 
Principles of Student Financial Aid state that “the 
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total amount of financial assistance offered a stu- 
should not exceed the amount of his needs,” and 
that the student and his family are expected to 
contribute as much as possible to his seminary 
expenses. Therefore, the maximum financial assist- 
ance from a seminary, along with the student’s 
own financial resources, should not exceed an 
agreed reasonable expenditure-budget.) 


4 After receiving the commitment as to finances, and 
without further negotiation, notify the seminary 
that he will attend, and notify immediately any 
other schools to which he may have applied as to 
his decision. 


Joseph D. Quillian, Chairman 


REPORT ON A NATIONAL PROJECT FOR THE 
COOPERATIVE ENLISTMENT OF THE 
CHURCH’S MINISTRY 


On May 4, 1966, a committee composed of denominational, 
seminary, mission board, higher education, and campus 
ministry representatives met in Washington, D.C., to shape 
and launch a cooperative program for enlistment of the 
church’s ministry. This meeting was the culmination of 
nearly a decade of conversations and consultations looking 
toward a comprehensive, ecumenical approach to ministerial 
recruitment. 


The context for the new cooperative project includes: 


(1) A recognition of new factors relating to the process 
of vocational decision, including the growing tendency of 
young people to postpone such decision until the college 
years, an increasing percentage of students in community 
colleges and state universities, and the developing, influen- 
tial role of college vocational guidance counselors. 


(2) A conviction that a cooperative program of enlist- 
ment is required in order to interpret the church’s ministry 
and theological education to the various structures within 
American institutions of higher education and present the 
church’s ministry to all potentially qualified youth as a live 
career option. 
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The new cooperative effort will begin with a regional 
research project in the lower Great Lakes area designed to 
provide (1) a descriptive analysis of the recruitment situa- 
tion in the region and (2) the shaping of a model regional 
cooperative recruitment project. The initial research phase 
will be of six to nine months duration. 


It would be followed by a three-level enlistment thrust, 
which is described in the basic working paper of the Project 
as follows: 


A. A selected number of higher education institutions 
within the region with special emphasis upon the large 
universities. 


1. The regional project to be supervised by a Great 
Lakes Regional Committee, utilizing resources provided 
by the National Project Committee, both staff and fi- 
nances. 


2. Methodology: 


a. Secure the assent of each selected university/ 
college to cooperate in the regional program; 


b. Assist each selected institution to form an appro- 
priate committee for that campus to plan its program 
of enlistment for the ministry, making sure to touch 
the range of internal structures—faculty, adminis- 
tration, students, campus ministers, etc. 


c. Provide quality resources, personnel, and mate- 
rials, so that each campus committee may adequately : 


(1) Interpret theological education and the 
church occupations to all segments of the campus 
community ; 


(2) Counsel individual students regarding this 
career option; 


(3) Assist’ the efforts of key faculty and staff in 
such cooperative enlistment; and 


(4) Develop an effective referral system to the 
seminaries. 


B. Another number of selective higher education institu- 
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tions within the region will be serviced by the regional com- 
mittee, utilizing other forms of cooperative recruitment. 


1. Encourage cooperative regional interpretation of 
theological education and the church occupations through 
a variety of ways. 


2. Interpret to other regional professional groupings 
the cooperative enlistment program and the goals of theo- 
logical education. 


3. Assign individual seminaries to represent the re- 
maining seminaries to particular higher education insti- 
tutions within region, perhaps such assignments to be 
rotated on a two-year basis. 


4. Coordinate, perhaps through a staggering of semi- 
nary visitation to the remaining bulk of the universities/ 
colleges within the region. 


C. Denominational forms of cooperative enlistment. 


1. National and Regional Committees to encourage 
denominational cooperation with the Project. 


2. Each denomination, in cooperation with its semi- 
naries, to be encouraged to devise experiments in enlist- 
ment upon their own church-related campuses through 


a. Common interpretive materials and financial aid 
policies; and 
b. Scheduling of cooperative teams of seminary fac- 


ulties for the intensive interpretation of theological 
education to campuses. 


It is anticipated that the regional experiment would termi- 
nate at the end of 1967. This would be followed by an 
analysis of the project by the national and regional com- 
mittees and a presentation of the findings to the denomina- 
tions, theological schools, and other concerned groups. It 
would then be decided whether to concentrate the intensive 
recruitment within the experimental region for the remain- 
der of the basic three-year period or to expand the enlist- 
ment effort to other areas. 


The Project staff, working with representatives of de- 
nominations and theological schools, would prepare and 
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make available a variety of enlistment pieces and resources, 
including a hardcover book on counseling for the ministries 
of the church for distribution to and use by college and high 
school counselors, pastors, and teachers. 


The National Committee for the Cooperative Enlistment 
Project has adopted a budget goal of $80,000 annually for 
the three-year experimental period. It looks to the following 
sources for support: 


A. Denominations 


1. Tentative Commitments—$19,000 per annum for 
three years. 


2. Anticipated total denominational support: $25,000 
annually. 


B. Seminaries—individually and/or through denomina- 
tional councils/departments of theological education. Total 
seminary support needed: $15,000 annually. 


C. Balance of the funds, $40,000 annually, to be sought 
from private sources. 


Request for representation 


At the recent meeting of the committee to plan the “Na- 
tional Project for the Cooperative Enlistment of the 
Church’s Ministry” (May 4, 1966, Washington, D.C.) de- 
nominations, mission boards, higher education, and campus 
ministry were represented, but the only direct seminary 
representation came via the liaison representative from the 
AATS office. (Three seminary faculty members were pres- 
ent, but they came as denominational representatives.) 

The committee believes it is essential that the seminaries 
be directly represented and requests that the AATS desig- 
nate three persons from seminaries to membership on the 
committee. Funds of the project would be used to reimburse 
the seminary representatives for expenses involved. 

It was suggested that one representative come from a 
Chicago area school, since the initial, experimental project 


will include Chicago, and that another be designated from 
an interdenominational school. 


Aute Carr, 
AATS Representative to — 
National Project Committee 
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INTRODUCTION 


Identified primarily because of its responsibilities within 
the world of higher education but with warm and strategic 
ties to the church bodies of North America, the American 
Association of Theological Schools maintains its single focus 
“to promote the improvement of theological education.” 


The Association began in 1918 as a conference of 
theological schools meeting biennially. In 1938 it became 
an Association, adopted standards for judging quality, and 
established a list of accredited schools. In 1956 it was in- 
corporated and secured a full-time staff to promote its 
concerns. It began in 1956 administration of a program of 
faculty fellowships for accredited schools, in 1965 for 
associate schools. In 1964 it began publication of the 
quarterly journal, Theological Education. 


From its beginning the Association has been representa- 
tive in membership and leadership of both the United 
States and Canada. Originally Protestant in character, 
since 1966 it has received into its membership the two major 
Eastern Orthodox seminaries and a growing number of 
Roman Catholic schools representing religious communities 
and diocesan authorities. Among the Protestant members 
a broad spectrum of doctrinal and ecclesiastical positions 
is to be found. 


Legislative functions of the Association such as develop- 
ment of standards for membership and accreditation, 
setting of membership dues, changes in constitution or 
bylaws are conducted by the biennial meeting of the entire 
Association composed of one voting representative of each 
member school. Major decisions are usually preceded by 
hearings conducted on a regional basis. Administrative 
functions of the Association are carried forward by the 
Executive Committee of thirteen members and by various 
commissions and committees. Executive functions are 
carried by a full-time staff responsible to the Executive 
Committee and serving the member schools and the various 
commissions and committees. 
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Through its staff the Association seeks to serve the inter- 
ests and needs of theological education, to consult with the 
representatives of churches, theological schools, or other 
educational agencies on matters looking toward a more 
meaningful strategy for theological education in North 
America. 


The Association holds membership in the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting by which its responsibility is recog- 
nized for accrediting activities in the field of post-A.B. 
graduate professional theological education. It works co- 
operatively with regional accrediting associations, with 
other professional accrediting associations, with the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association. It is an active mem- 
ber of the American Council on Education. 


In the ecclesiastical world the Association maintains or 
seeks working relationships with various denominational 
boards and committees dealing with ministry and higher 
education, with similar committees of the National Council 
of Churches and the National Association of Evangelicals. 

In the area represented by a combination of theological 
and higher education interests the Association has worked 
with, enjoys continuing affiliation with, or encourages joint 
meetings with organizations such as the American Academy 
of Religion, the American Theological Library Association, 
the American Association of Seminary Professors in the 
Practical Fields, the American Association of Seminary 
Staff Officers, the Association of Professors of Missions, the 
Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, the Consulta- 
tion for Directors of Field Education and others. 


The Handbook of the Association is meant to provide 
information about the Association, its activities, its require- 
ments for membership, its members and its officers, its 
constitutional structures, its policy statements about the 
work of theological education. 

Inquiries about membership in the Association, about 
accredited standing of particular schools, about policy state- 
ments in theological education may be addressed to the 
Association and will be cheerfully answered by the staff 
insofar as they are able to answer. 

JESSE H. ZIEGLER 
Executive Director 
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I. MEMBERSHIP: PROCEDURES, 
CRITERIA, SELF-STUDY 


PROCEDURES RELATED TO MEMBERSHIP 


I. Attaining Associate Membership 


A. Conditions for associate membership 


1. The school should have at least four properly qualified 
professors working full time at post-college theological 
education, the degree of this service to be calculated in- 
dependently of the contribution of part-time members of the 
faculty. 


2. The school should have an enrollment of at least twenty- 
five students. 


8. The school must operate predominantly on a post-college 
level. 


4, The school should be in good standing with respect to a 
recognized constituency of churches, and to neighboring theo- 
logical schools. 


5. The school should present evidence that it is carrying on a 
strong educational program and has sufficient stability and 
permanence to maintain it. 


6. The school should have a sufficient degree of separateness 
and independence from any other institution with which it 
may be associated to identify its assets, its expenditures, and 
its functions as a theological school. 


B. Steps to associate membership 


1. The school should complete a minimum of one academic 
year in which the conditions for associate membership have 
obtained. A new school should have graduated one class 
which took its entire program in that school. 


2. Request for admission to associate membership should be 
addressed to the Association’s office. 


3. A report should be completed, in the form of the biennial 
report used by the AATS, and forwarded to the Association’s 
office. 


(Both B2 and 8 should be in the AATS office by Novem- 
ber 1 if associate membership is to be considered by the 
Executive Committee in its December meeting, by May 1 
if in its June meeting.) 


4. Following the study of the data from the report and any 
supplementary evidence, the Executive Committee may— 


a. Propose the school for associate membership. Election 
shall be by the Association. 


b. Deny the request for associate membership. 


(When an application for associate membership has 
been denied, an interval of three years is required be- 
fore another application will be considered.) 


C. Maintenance of associate membership 


1. The school must continue standards of education which 
satisfy conditions defined by the AATS. 


2. The school must make annual report of enrollment and 
complete the biennial report in the odd-numbered years. 


3. The school pays annual dues as prescribed in the bylaws. 


II. Attaining Accredited Membership 


A. Conditions for accredited membership 
Cf. pp. 9-20. 


B. Steps to accredited membership 


1. The school desiring accredited membership shall first be- 
come an associate member of the AATS. 


2. The school shall report its status to the Commission on 
Accrediting, using the biennial report form and other sup- 
porting materials, when the school believes it has attained 
standards worthy of accreditation. 


3. If the Commission’s study of the school’s report on its 
status seems to indicate that the school measures up to the 
standards for accrediting, the Commission may authorize the 
school to fill out the schedules. 


4. If the information on the schedules indicates the school is 
ready for inspection, the Commission may then appoint a 
team of inspectors to inspect the school. 


5. Following the inspection, on the basis of the schedules and 


the report of the inspectors, the Commission on Accrediting 
may— 


a. Recommend that the school be placed on the accredited 
list, with or without notations. Election shall be by the As- 
sociation. 


b. Recommend that the school be granted provisional 
accreditation, with or without notations, for a period of two 
years. On reexamination the Commission may recommend 
accreditation, deny accreditation, or extend provisional ac- 
creditation for a period not to exceed two years. The 
maximum period for provisional accreditation is four years. 


c. Deny the request for accreditation. 
(When the application for accreditation of a school has 
been rejected, that school is not eligible to apply for in- 
spection until five years from the date of rejection have 
elapsed.) 


C. Maintenance of accredited membership 


1. The school must maintain standards defined by the AATS. 


2. The school must submit information on its operation in the 
biennial report in odd-numbered years. The information 
from these reports is used by the Commission on Accrediting 
in imposing notations, removing notations, initiating rein- 
spection, or taking other steps necessary to the maintenance 
of the Association’s standards. Report on autumn enrollment 
is filed each year. 


8. The school pays annual dues as prescribed in the bylaws. 


III. Enforcement of Standards for Accredited Members 


A. Through the use of notations 


1. Meaning: “The notations reflect principles laid down in 
the standards, and indicate how, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting, these principles are not being ade- 
quately translated into practice in the schools to which the 
notations are applied.”’ 


2. Use: Relevant notations are published following the name 
of an accredited member in lists published by the AATS. 


B. Through reinspection 


1. Occasion: Reinspection may take place as the result of— 
a. Elapse of a ten-year period in the normal cycle of 
reevaluation and based on an institutional self-study. 

b. An invitation from an accredited school. 
c. A decision by the Commission on Accrediting on the 


basis of biennial reports or such other evidence as may 
lead the Commission to decide that such reinspection is 


advisable. 


2. Result: Following reinspection, on the basis of the inspec- 
tors’ report, the Commission on Accrediting may— — 


a. Sustain the school’s accreditation, with or without 
notations; 

b. Initiate a period of probation; 

c. Withdraw accreditation. 


C. Through the use of probation 


1. Probation is designed to meet a case of major Hsdequacy 
in a school, an inadequacy not sufficiently indicated by nota- 
tions, but which in the judgment of the Commission on 
Accrediting may be remedied within a relatively short but 
specified period of time. 

2. In each case the reasons for which probation is given are 
to be carefully stated to the school. 

3. In each case the terms under which the probation may be 
removed are to be carefully stated to the school. 

4. The time assigned to a school for the remedial action re- 
quired for the removal of probation shall be not less than 
twelve nor more than twenty-four months. (The school itself, 
of course, may be able to fulfill these conditions in a shorter 
period.) Extension of probation is not permitted. 


5. At the end of the probation period the Commission on 
Accrediting will either sustain or withdraw a school’s accredi- 
tation. If the latter, the Commission may not restore accredi- 
tation until at least five years after the beginning of proba- 
tion. 

6. When probation is given a school, the action of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting will be announced in the usual way 
in bulletins and reports. The school will be kept in its usual 
place in the list of accredited schools, but following its name 
will appear a note, 

- “Probation (date). to (date) ” 


-7. The Commission on Accrediting will make itself responsi- 
ble for studying information duly submitted to it concerning 
a. school given probation and normally will employ in the 
reinspection for purposes of comparison at least one of the 
original inspeetors. 


IV. Appeals: The Board of Review 
A. Purpose: to hear appeals concerning actions of viene Commis- 
sion on Accrediting. 
B. Possible action: 


1. To uphold the decision of the Commission on Accrediting; 


2. To remit the matter to the Commission for further con- 
sideration. 


PROCEDURES FOR SELF-STUDY AND 
RESOURCES FOR COUNSELING 


I. Self-Study 


Self-evaluation may be undertaken by any school at any time. Its 
purpose may be not only to assure a school that it is meeting 
minimum standards, but to discover areas needing improvement 
at any point in theological education, and to learn how what is 
being done well might be done better. Such self-study derives 
always from a school’s will to excellence although for accredited 
schools it will be done in preparation for the periodic reevalua- 
tion by the Commission on Accrediting. 


Assistance for such self-study is to be found in the following: 


1. Theological Education (published quarterly by the AATS 
since 1964) 


2. Education for Ministry by Charles Feilding (published by 
AATS, 1966) 


3. Pre-Seminary Education by Bridston & Culver (published 
by Augsburg, 1965) 


4, “Self-Study Schedules in Preparation for Reevaluation” 
(AATS, 1966) 


5. Three volumes of the Survey of Theological Education in 
the U.S. and Canada by Niebuhr, Williams, and Gustafson 
(published by Harper & Brothers, 1956 to 1957) 


6. Bulletin 28 of AATS 


7. Theological Education in the 1970’s: combined reports of 
The Resources Planning Commission (published by AATS, 
1968) 


II. Counseling and Evaluation Resources Related to Self- 
Study 


After having made such a self-study, a school will often find it 
valuable to use one of several types of resources for counseling 
or evaluation available from the AATS. 


1. For associate schools: Teams of one or two men arranged 
by the executive director. Such teams talk with administra- 
tion, faculty, and students, and then give an independent 
analysis of the school’s life and work. This analysis is 
made available to the ‘school, but is never made a public 
document by the Association (although the school may do 
so if it wishes). 


2. For accredited schools: On a normal ten-year cycle a 
reevaluation team to each school from the Commission on 
Accrediting to make an independent reevaluation as a 
follow-up of the institutional self-study. A report will be 
made to the chief administrative officer of the school and to 
the Commission on Accrediting. 


38. For all schools: Such advice and encouragement as the 
office staff is able to give on its periodic visits to the schools. 


Requests for counsel with respect to self-study in any of the 
forms listed above may be addressed to the office of the AATS. 


STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING 


The American Association of Theological Schools is an association 
of schools and “groups of schools”! devoted to education for the 
Christian ministry. Since 1965 the Association has been responsible, 
in addition, for accreditation of schools of religious education not 
offering the basic theological degree but instead the two-year master’s 
degree (M.R.E. or its equivalent). Its interest in accreditation grows 
out of its concern for the best possible preparation of men and 
women for effective ministries in the church. Accreditation is based 
upon academic criteria without reference to doctrinal position or 
ecclesiastical affiliation, and upon evidence that there are available 
and in operation the necessary facilities and standards to prepare 
students for the ministry. Where the institution seeking accreditation 
is made up of two or more schools it shall meet standards no lower 
than those for individual schools. In addition it shall demonstrate 
that in every way resources of faculty, library, and all learning 
facilities are fully as available as if they were claimed as resources 
of a single school. The Association believes that this evidence is most 
plainly to be found in the extent to which graduates actually maintain 
high standards of practice in the ministry. Such evidence in itself 
alone is, in the first place, difficult to secure, and, in the second place, 
difficult to interpret satisfactorily. The Association believes, however, 
that certain factors in the life and work of a particular school or 
cluster are with entire propriety to be regarded as making for or 
against effectiveness in preparing students for the ministry. It is 
these factors which are held under view in the plan for listing ac- 
credited schools or clusters. 

The Association does not treat its standards as definite rules and 
specifications to be applied in an exact and mechanical fashion. It does 
not suppose that the status of a school or cluster can be satisfactorily 
determined by finding that it has met these standards one by one until 
all have been met. There is no desire to enforce these standards in 
arbitrary fashion; they are to be administered by the Commission on 
Accrediting by way of stimulus and encouragement. 


1. Standards of Admission 


An accredited theological school? or cluster should require of all 
North American applicants for admission to the school or cluster the 
degree of A.B. from a college which is accredited by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or its counterpart in Canada, or the 
equivalent of such a degree. 


1 Hereafter meant as groups related in some significant fashion, 
and named variously as “cluster,” “union,” “federation,” etc. _ 

2 Institutions devoted to theological education go under many differ- 
ent names. In the United States, “theological seminary” is frequently 
used, as is the term “divinity school.” In Canada the common term is 
“theological college,” ordinarily designating a graduate school stand- 
ing in some affiliate relation with a university. In these standards the 
term “theological school” is inclusive of all these. 
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This standard is intended to insure that the school or cluster 
operates at a predominantly postgraduate level. It does not apply 
to separate noncredit classes conducted for laymen or ministers in 
service who are not college graduates, provided that these are a 
minor part of the institution’s program. It does, however, permit 
without notation the enrollment of nongraduate students in the 
regular school program up to a limit of 10% of the total enrollment 
in professional degree, diploma, certificate, and “short course” 
programs, but such nongraduate enrollment must not exceed 20% 
of the total. 

Courses used for credit toward a first college degree should not be 

used for credit toward a degree in a theological school. 


When a student applies for admission to the school or cluster, his 
transcript should be examined to discover whether his work has 
satisfied the minimum curricular requirements for admission. If it 
does not do so, the applicant should be regarded as deficient in prepa- 
ration and the deficiency be made up as soon as possible. If the 
deficiencies could not be made up before the beginning of the second 
year of school work, admission should be deferred until the deficiency 
has been remedied. 


If a student applies for admission from a nonaccredited college, 
either the applicant may be received on probation, or before admission 
the school or cluster should give a general examination to the applicant 
on the pre-theological curriculum. In the latter case, the applicant 
should be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 


A student transferring from one theological school or cluster to 
another should be required to present, in addition to the official tran- 
script of his record, a letter of honorable dismissal and recommenda- 
tion from the institution last attended. 


2. Duration of the Course of Study 


A theological school or cluster offers a course of study leading to 
the basic theological degree, the M.R.E., or their equivalents. These 
should be regarded as professional degrees, requiring high intellectual 
and professional attainment at a graduate level. For the basic pro- 
fessional theological degree a minimum of three years of two semesters 
each, or their equivalent, is required. The graduate professional 
degree in Christian education should require a minimum of two years 
of two semesters each or their equivalent. 


A theological school or cluster should have no fewer than five days 
of academic work per week in an academic year comparable in length 
to that prevailing in aecredited colleges and universities in its region. 

An accredited school or cluster may, if it has adequate facilities, 
offer other degree programs, but it is undesirable for a school or 
cluster that is not an integral part of or affiliated with a university 
to grant the Ph.D. or the M.A. degree, except in the case of the M.A. 
degree in special fields when this degree program is designed to 
prepare students for specialized professional ministries in the church. 
It is legitimate for a school or cluster to offer a program leading to 
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the Ph.D. or the M.A. degree in cooperation with a university, the 
degree to be given by the university. 


3. Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum 


The program for the basic theological degree should include ade- 
quate instruction properly distributed among the following four areas: 
biblical, historical, theological, and practical. Integration in under- 
standing within these four fields is deemed essential. The student’s 
growth is to be measured in the development of his knowledge of the 
Bible, church history, Christian thought, and the contemporary world; 
of his skills in thinking and responding theologically; and in maturing 
so that he will be able to minister and lead effectively. Likewise, the 
program for the degree in Christian education should include adequate 
instruction appropriate to the degree and flexibly distributed among 
these areas. The study of Scripture in the original languages is 
desirable in the program for the basic theological degree. 

Educational field experience effectively related to instruction and 
under competent supervision should normally be required of all candi- 
dates for the basic theological degree and the degree in Christian 
education. 


4, Faculty 


An accredited theological school or cluster should provide adequate 
instruction in the fields of study indicated above and should include 
for a single school at least six and for a cluster at least ten full-time 
professors whose instruction shall be distributed over the four areas. 
Such professors, together with the administrative officer or officers, 
shall constitute a faculty with effective control over its curriculum 
and the granting of degrees, and with significant advisory relationship 
to the selection, promotion, and dismissal of members of the faculty. 
A weekly teaching load of more than twelve hours per instructor 
shall be considered as endangering educational efficiency. An average 
of not more than nine hours per week is desirable. 

Where there is a degree program in Christian education there 
should be not fewer than two faculty members with special competence 
in the field of Christian education in order to provide adequate teach- 
ing and supervision of field work. 

In addition to the necessary moral and religious qualifications, ex- 
cellence in teaching and significant gifts in research and writing 
should characterize the members of a theological faculty. To maintain 
such a faculty it is imperative that adequate salaries be paid and 
opportunities for intellectual enrichment be provided through well- 
planned sabbatical leaves, attendance at professional meetings, oc- 
casional periods of absence for research and writing, and other 
arrangements that will enrich the faculty members’ lives as teachers 
and productive scholars. 

Within such limits as may be’ stated by the governing body of a 
theological school or cluster and attested by the faculty members when 
appointed, the member of a theological faculty should be free to seek 
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the truth and communicate his findings. The health of a theological 
community depends upon the freedom of its members to do their work 
(cf. AATS statement “Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Theo- 


logical School.” pp. 60-66). 


5. Administration and Controls 


The governing body of a theological school or cluster (Board of 
Trustees, Board of Regents, or Corporation, as the case may be) 
determines policy, elects the administrative officers and faculty, 
determines the long-range financial program, establishes the annual 
budget, sets salaries, and is legally responsible for the total operation 
and all the properties of the institution. 

Sound educational principles require that the governing body ap- 
prove academic policies on the basis of the recommendations of the 
chief administrative officer and the faculty, who thereby become 
responsible for the academic operations of the school or cluster, in- 
cluding its religious and academic objectives, its curriculum and degree 
programs, the administration and management of the library, its prac- 
tices regarding the admission, discipline, and dismissal of students, 
and all other matters relating to the school’s academic life and work. 


6. Student Life and Work 


Students must enter profoundly into the life of the school if they 
are to benefit significantly from its undertakings. While it is difficult 
to specify the full details of such involvement, the following guides 
are believed to be helpful: 


a. A student should be expected to show enthusiasm for serious, 
open academic inquiry. 

b. A student should be expected to be present and available for 
classes, seminars, discussion, special lectures and convocations, 
library research, worship, and social functions during the 
weekly schedule of the school. Such physical presence is essential 
for genuine participation in the institution’s life and work. As 
part of the total educational program significant blocks of time 
may be arranged away from the classroom and campus setting. 

c. A significant majority of the student body should be in residence 
at the school during the school year. This is not to discourage 
experimental programs in which groups of students and faculty 
may be living together in another setting, such as an inner-city 
community. 

d. The structure of the parts of the academic week should allow 
for, and indeed require, active debate and interchange of ideas 
among the students as well as between the students and their 
faculty. Informal social gatherings also enable students to 


contribute significantly to the theological education of one 
another. 


e. Theological education takes place in various settings within the 
community as well as on the campus of the school. Such pro- 
grams should be developed and supervised so that (a) the entire 
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time and energy of a student is taken into consideration; (b) 
where a student is engaged in remunerative work, he is enabled 
to reflect on the interrelationship between the academic program 
and his church responsibilities; and (c) to prevent the develop- 
ment of unsound professional practices which might go 
unchallenged in his academic program. Such church or com- 
munity assignments, however, are often of great aid in the 
student’s life and work. Work experience in business and 
industry can also contribute to the same end. 


f. Since the costs of professional education are beyond the means of 
a number of students, the scholarship or student aid program of 
the institution should be in line with the above objectives. 


g. The program of the school should seek to provide time for the 
student to reflect on his work, to correlate his studies, to inte- 
grate the more academic and the more professional dimensions of 
his work. Cultural and recreational elements of school life need 
also to be encouraged. Because men in an urbanized technologi- 
cal society live their lives in a variety of specialized segments, 
it is necessary for a man who would minister to people to become 
familiar with many of these areas. 


7. Facilities and Finances 


An accredited theological school or cluster should have such re- 
sources in land, buildings, equipment, and library as shall provide 
adequate facilities for carrying out the program of the institution. 
But buildings and equipment must always be interpreted as tools in 
an educational process in which the primary emphasis must be upon 
men and programs. These resources as well as endowments, trusts, 
library books and periodicals should be clearly identified as assets of 
the theological school. 

It should have sufficient income from the church, endowment, gifts, 
tuition, and fees to maintain its program, including adequate support 
for faculty, staff, library, equipment, and scholarship aid. 


8. General Tone and Quality 


In accrediting a theological school or cluster, regard will be had 
for the quality of its instruction, the standing of its professors, the 
character of its administration, the efficiency of its offices of record, 
and its proved ability to prepare students for effective professional 
service or further scholarly pursuits. 

While the above general statement deals with intangibles which are 
difficult to measure, there are criteria which can be used in discerning 
their presence, such as the following: a pervasive seriousness of pur- 
pose and a disciplined approach of a school or cluster to its task; a 
manifest enthusiasm for learning on the part of faculty and students 
in a deep mutuality of interest to discover Christian truth and to re- 
late it to the needs of the contemporary world; an openness to the 
insights and findings of secular disciplines and movements as these 
offer illumination to the school in its work; a capacity to judge ac- 
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curately what it can do within the limitations of its resources without 
impairing the ability of its faculty to maintain high standards of 
scholarship and professional competence; an attitude of respect and 
cooperation in its faculty and students whereby a school will foster a 
cordial spirit toward its sister institutions and support their liberty in 
doing their work; a recognition by a school of the value of honest 
differences in enriching the Christian fellowship; and a steady resolve 
to maintain, against further fragmentation, the integrity of the 
Christian witness before the world. 


9. Library Standards for the Basic Theological and 
Christian Education Programs 


The library program of an accredited theological school or cluster 
should be thoroughly integrated with the educational objectives. 
The functions of the library should be clearly and concisely formu- 
lated. Means of communication between library staff, faculty, and 
administration should be provided. The following standards of policy 
and procedure should prevail as minimum for the library of an 
accredited school or cluster and as normative so far as possible for 
schools connected with a university. 


PERSONNEL 


The chief librarian should have full responsibility for the library 
program. He should possess the moral, religious, and academic quali- 
fications expected of faculty members, and should exhibit competence 
in relating the library to the educational task of the institution. Profes- 
sional training in library services and theological subject matter 
is essential for this responsibility. 


The library should be staffed with qualified professional and non- 
professional assistants in a way commensurate with the current re- 
quirements and the long-range program of the library. 


To secure and hold a competent library staff, it is important that 
adequate salaries be paid and encouragement for personal growth be 
provided through such means as well-planned leaves of absence for 
study and attendance at professional meetings. 


There should be a library committee of the faculty acting in an 
advisory capacity. 


ACQUISITION 


Acquisition policy should be governed by the following considera- 
tions: (a) the theological curriculum, (b) the research and teaching 
needs of the faculty, (c) the need to understand contemporary culture 
nationally and internationally, (d) the need to understand persons, 
(e) the accessibility of materials in other libraries, (f) the possibility 
of cooperative acquisition policies with other libraries, and (g) the 


long-range development of the school with reference to degree pro- 
grams and research interests. 


The following budget in terms of 1968 dollars is minimal for the 


basic theological and Christian education programs: Total budget 
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$21,000 per year, or $105 per student and faculty member, whichever 
is more, exclusive of janitorial service and maintenance. Not less than 
$8,600 should be spent for books and periodicals apart from binding. 


10. Conditions and Nomenclature for Advanced Degrees 


The Commission on Accrediting will consider the full range of an 
institution’s program in determining its eligibility for accreditation. 
Schools or clusters having a small faculty, or a relatively small annual 
expenditure for library purchases, are not encouraged to offer a 
degree beyond the first professional degree. It will be regarded as a 
sign of weakness if an institution of low standing in these respects 
undertakes to confer degrees beyond the first degree. 

The content of the course and the character of the requirements 
need not be uniform in all schools or clusters. The Association en- 
courages variety in programs of advanced work, when properly safe- 
guarded as to standards. But the Association does not encourage a 
multiplicity of variously-named advanced degrees, nor does it regard 
the mere accumulation of credits for separate courses as adequate 
ground for admission to advanced degrees. 

The nomenclature of the degrees should be: B.D., M. Div., or M.R.E. 
as the first professional degree; S.T.M. or Th.M. as the second theolo- 
gical degree; Th.D. or S.T.D. as the earned doctor’s degree in theology 
at a level more advanced than the S.T.M. or Th.M. A theological 
school or cluster which is an integral part of a university may offer 
work leading to the M.A. and the Ph.D. degrees. The D.D. should be 
reserved as an honorary degree and none of the other degrees above 
should be so used. 


11. The Master’s Degree in Religion and Theological Studies 


There are various programs leading to S.T.M.’s, Th.M.’s, and, in the 
case of some universities, M.A.’s in theological studies. It does not 
seem feasible to establish distinctive meanings for the degrees, and in 
what follows all master’s degrees which presuppose a basic theological 
degree are treated together. Some programs are considerably more 
demanding than what follows. The standards are suggested as 
minimal. 

1. Admission. A candidate for an §.T.M. or Th.M. should have 
received the basic theological degree or its equivalent in the upper 
half of his class from an accredited theological school or cluster. 

2. Length of course. The program should require one full year of 
academic residence or its equivalent. 

83. Level of study. In the program, at least half of the courses of 
which should be designed for those having completed the basic degree, 
only a limited number of highly qualified students in the basic degree 
program should be admitted. 

4, Languages. Before beginning his graduate work the candidate 
should give satisfactory evidence of his reading knowledge of at least 
one language other than English. It is strongly recommended that he 
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have an adequate command of one of the biblical languages and a 
modern language most useful in his studies. 

5. Thesis and comprehensive examination. In partial fulfillment of 
requirements for the degree the candidate should write a thesis which 
demonstrates a capacity for constructive and integrative treatment 
of a given subject, and pass an oral examination covering the area of 
the thesis and related subjects and materials. 


6. Eligibility of school. No school or cluster should engage in an 
advanced degree program without teaching staff, library, and other 
resources greater than those needed for the basic theological degree. 
Where two or more schools pool their resources in a cluster to give 
the master’s degree work all resources for scholarly study and learn- 
ing should be as available as if the program of studies were offered 
by a single school. 


7. Number of students necessary. The effective conduct of an ad- 
vanced degree program presupposes a number of students sufficient to 
provide mutual criticism and stimulus in a community of scholars. 


IZ erie Research-oriented or Academic Doctorate in Reli- 
gion and Theological Studies 


INTRODUCTION 


The doctoral degree is the highest academic degree conferred in our 
society. In theology as in other areas it should represent the recog- 
nition of only very high intellectual achievement and capability. The 
purpose of a doctoral program in theology should be to fit men for 
scholarship on a par with strict standards in other branches of learn- 
ing. It is highly desirable, therefore, that a school or cluster that 
gives a doctoral degree in theology should have an active working 
relationship with a university where its standards will be subject to 
objective scrutiny by representatives of other graduate departments, 
and where it will have other resources at its disposal which will 
stimulate and maintain first rate scholarship. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAM 


(a) Its purpose. The instruction should be of such a type as to 
develop the capacity for independent inquiry and criticism. A balance 
should be maintained between the mastery of a special field and a 


comprehension of the interrelations of the several theological disci- 
plines. 


(b) Its method. Attendance upon lectures and participation in 
group discussions are insufficient. The doctoral program is not merely 
a prolongation of the studies that lead to a basic theological degree, 
but is of a different character. The difference lies in an emphasis on 
training in independent work and in the use of linguistic and other 
tools of original scholarship under the critical stimulus of the seminar 
method. For this reason, courses designed for doctoral students should 
not admit candidates for the first degree to a greater proportion than 
one-third, and these only as specially qualified. 
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(c) Number of participants. For an effective graduate program, 
there should be a sufficient number of students enrolled to form an 
active community of scholars. Hence the disciplines of this program 
normally cannot be well maintained if the number of candidates falls 
below five in residence whose studies are in the same general area, 
viz., biblical, theological, historical, and pastoral. 


THE DURATION OF TRAINING 


The doctoral program should demand at a minimum two years of 
full-time intramural study after the basic theological degree. For 
those who have not taken the basic degree, this two-year period should 
begin only after at least two other years, in which the candidate 
qualifies in biblical, theological, and historical subjects such as are 
ordinarily included in the standard basic theological program. 


The candidate should be required to complete his work for his doc- 
torate, including his dissertation, within seven years from the time 
of his admission as a fully qualified graduate student, but in not less 
than four from the receipt of his A.B. 


STANDARDS OF ADMISSION 


A candidate for a doctor’s degree should have received an A.B. 
degree or its equivalent and a first theological degree from an ac- 
credited theological school, or, if not a graduate of such a theological 
school, should be required to pass a qualifying examination after two 
years of study in biblical, theological, and historical subjects as men- 
tioned above. He should have demonstrated a high degree of achieve- 
ment and an aptitude for graduate studies. 

In part this may be determined by an objective test such as the 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. 


Only those should be admitted who show promise of becoming 
effective theological scholars. 


He should pass an examination to test his reading knowledge of 
German and French, one of these at the beginning of the first year 
of graduate work and the other by the end of the first year, except 
that one other modern language may be substituted for French when 
relevant to his subject. Unless he has completed the language re- 
quirement by the end of the first year, he should not be allowed to 
register for further graduate courses until he has done so. He should 
have command of the ancient languages necessary for his subject early 
enough for these to be utilized in his course of training. 


STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION 


In addition to the examination before admission to candidacy men- 
tioned above, the candidate should submit to further examinations 
after two years or more of graduate study prior to being allowed to 
write a dissertation; these should be designed to test his qualifications 
to undertake a dissertation and to indicate not only his control of 
material in his special field but also his ability to integrate this 
knowledge with related fields. 
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Written and oral examinations should be required, designed to 
measure breadth and accuracy of knowledge, capacity to make judg- 
ments, power to sustain criticism and participate significantly in dis- 
cussion, and grasp of the relevance and implications of ideas and 
divergent theories. 


THE DISSERTATION 


The dissertation should be a contribution to theological knowledge 
or understanding. It should deal with a significant topic so defined as 
to permit adequate treatment within one year of full-time research. 
It should demonstrate the candidate’s grasp of the relevant literature 
in the several languages, and show his capacity to thing independently, 
to organize concepts and materials, and to present findings in correct 
and literate form. It should also give evidence of his awareness of 
related ideas and remaining unsolved problems. 


The dissertation should be approved by at least two and preferably 
three readers. The practice of having an outside reader is commended, 
and in a school which has less than three professors in a field, a reader 
from another school should be called upon. 


THE QUALITY OF THE FACULTY 


It can scarcely be too strongly emphasized that the success of a 
doctoral program depends chiefly on the quality of the faculty which 
administers it. 


This faculty should consist of men of recognized and continuing 
scholarly activity, as evidenced by the publication of substantial 
scholarly work (books or major articles) beyond the doctoral disserta- 
tion. Continuing scholarly activity is possible only if the burden of 
teaching and administrative work is not too heavy and periodic leaves 
for research are provided. It is desirable that faculty members should 


have received instruction in schools with varying methods and points 
of view. 


The fields in which doctors’ degrees are offered should be only those 
in which at least two faculty members so qualified participate in the 
instruction and supervision of doctoral students. This may be arranged 
through the cooperation of neighboring institutions. 


At least one-third of the total time of the qualified faculty members 
designated to instruct and supervise doctoral students should be avail- 
able for doctoral instruction. A professor should not be required to 


supervise at one time more than five students engaged in active prepa- 
ration of a dissertation. 


LIBRARY 
Doctoral study should be offered only where an adequate library or 
a carefully planned combination of libraries is available in the im- 
mediate vicinity to faculty and students. A library adequate for the 
basic theological degree may not be adequate for a doctoral program 


and a library adequate for instruction in certain fields may not be so 
for others. 
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It is recommended that an institution offering doctoral study in the 
fields of Old and New Testaments, church history, and doctrinal 
theology, have available for use by its faculty and students library 
resources representing expenditures of not less than $75,000 for books 
and periodicals in these subject areas in the five-year period prior to 
its offering of doctoral work, and an annual book and periodical budget 
of not less than $15,000 a year. Variations in the areas for which 
doctoral work may be offered would require commensurate variations 
in the book and periodical expenditure. 


13. Graduate Studies in Church Music 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of graduate studies in church music should be to fit 
men for scholarship on a par with strict standards in other branches 
of learning. The conferring of such degrees should represent not 
only a high degree of competence in the actual performing of music, 
but solid achievement in the area of scholarly research and creative 
activity. ; 


PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAMS 


Graduate programs in sacred music should be designed to create 
true and creative leaders in all phases of the musical activities of 
the church. They should be flexible in design, always aiming at the 
development of the particular strengths and aptitudes of the in- 
dividual candidate. 


CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAMS 


The particular emphasis in such programs should be the musical 
development within the candidate of the ability to grow and mature 
as an individual practitioner of his art, such art being illuminated 
and strengthened by informed scholarship. While certain portions of 
the envisioned objectives will be accomplished in course work, as 
normally understood, far greater stress should be placed upon in- 
dependent work, development of the techniques of critical scholarship, 
and the interplay of ideas in strong seminar experiences. 


Underlying all this should be the continuing concern for the rela- 
tionship of the churches’ worship and ministry, both in historical 
development and in the challenges presented by the ecumenical and 
social problems evolving in our time. 


MASTER’S DEGREE STANDARDS 


1. Admission. A student applying for admission to a M.S.M. or 
M.C.M. program must (a) be a graduate of a NASM-approved degree 
program, or (b) meet the standards of the bachelor of music degree 
in church music as prescribed by NASM*, or (c) take instruction 
(without graduate credit) until’the competency of (a) or (b) is met. 


* National Association of Schools of Music. 
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Member institutions will require qualifying and/or placement 
exams of all graduate applicants. If deficiencies are indicated, re- 
medial work may be required without graduate credit. 

Minimum requirements for the master’s degree in church music 
shall be the basic requirements of the M.M. degree in church music 
as approved by NASM plus such additional requirements as may be 
determined by AATS. 


2. Duration. The master’s in church music given within a theo- 
logical seminary shall require a minimum period of study of two 
years of two semesters each or their equivalent. 


STANDARDS FOR THE DOCTORATE 


1. Admission. A student applying for admission for a D.S.M., 
D.C.M., or equivalent degree program must (a) be a graduate of an 
NASM-AATS approved master’s degree program, or (b) meet the 
standards of the M.S.M. or M.C.M. degree in church music as 
prescribed by NASM-AATS, or (c) complete these requirements in 
the course of his study for the doctorate if he has not met them in 
his prerequisites. 

2. Duration. A student must spend at least two years in prepara- 
tion for the degree, during one of which he must be in residence at 
the institution conferring the degree and devote himself fully to the 
required studies, 
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THE DOCTOR’S DEGREE IN MINISTRY * 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The professional doctor’s degree in ministry represents the recog- 
nition of professional competence characterized by a high degree of 
intellectual achievement in the professional area. Although the re- 
quirements for this degree differ in appropriate respects from those 
of the well established research degrees, the quality of achievement to 
be sought, examined, and demonstrated is at the same intellectual 
level. 

II. CRITERIA GOVERNING THE PROGRAM 

1. The level of achievement to be appraised in the professional 
doctorate shall include equally the student’s basic knowledge, his 
professional competence, and his capacity to integrate the two for 
both practical and theoretical purposes. 

2. The focus of the student’s work for the professional doctorate 
shall be within the area of functions and practice, and shall neither 
be so narrow as to confine itself to some one office of the ministry nor 
so broad as to profess expertness about everything done in ministry. 

38. The level of achievement shall be appraised in terms of the 
student’s ability to examine this functional focus and to relate it to 
the classical theological disciplines where they are relevant, with a 
defensible and integrated point of view about their implications for 
his special concern. 

4, The level of achievement shall be appraised in terms of the 
student’s ability to relate this functional focus to the secular 
disciplines that are at least partially cognate with it, with sufficient 
knowledge of these disciplines to make possible a defensible and 
integrated point of view about the sense in which their findings and 
methods are relevant to this focus. 

5. The level of achievement to be appraised shall include the 
student’s ability in effective practice of ministry, especially within 
those areas that involve this functional focus. 

6. These standards for a doctorate in ministry are set forth in- 
dependently of whether a doctoral program is a first professional 
degree or a later professional degree. Any particular student may, 
however, be classed as engaged in studies at the doctoral level only 
after he has evidenced mastery of the content ordinarily included in 
the B.D. or M. Div. programs. 

7. The program of studies leading to the professional doctorate 
shall require no fewer than four full-time years beyond the A.B. or 


its equivalent. 


* At the biennial meeting of the Association on June 11, 1968 
VOTED: 

The provisional standards which follow shall be understood to apply 
to single schools and to groups of schools offering a professional 
doctorate program to encourage continuing experimentation and to 
be applied in a counseling manner rather than in an accrediting 
manner for the next biennium. 
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III. QUALIFICATIONS AND PROCEDURES FOR ADMISSION 


A. Qualifications for Admission 


To be classified as a student in the professional doctoral program, 
the student must meet no less than the following qualifications: 

1. He shall have met the AATS standards for pre-seminary 
education. 

2. He shall demonstrate his ability to make effective use of such 
languages as are essential to the fulfillment of his doctoral study. 

3. His previous academic work, in both arts and theology, shall 
demonstrate a high level of achievement. He shall ordinarily be found 
in the top quarter of his class in previous higher education. 

4. The student shall take and pass an admission or qualifying 
examination. 


B. Procedures for Admission 

If a student has been admitted to study by a school, but does not 
yet meet these qualifications, he shall be classified under a preliminary 
degree program, or as a pre-doctoral student. 

1. Admissions procedures shall include a careful appraisal by his 
school of the student’s promise in ministry, including previous 
professional practice. : 

2. Prior to the student’s admission for doctoral study (and in no 
case later than the end of the first semester of such study), the 
student shall take an admission or qualifying examination, adminis- 
tered by his school, and designed to evidence his mastery of the 
content ordinarily included in the B.D. or M. Div. program. (Cf. II. 6.) 
He shall be admitted to continuing doctoral study only if the number 
and kind of deficiencies, if any, demonstrated through the examina- 
tion can clearly be made up during the program outlined. 


IV. THE CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAM 


1. The school offering a professional doctorate shall set forth 
clearly the functional areas from which a student may choose the 
special area of his doctoral studies. 

2. The school shall insure that each student’s studies are under 
the general direction or guidance of a faculty member, and that this 
teacher’s schedule has officially included time for the guidance 
activities. 

3. The school shall demonstrate that each student’s activities of 
professional practice are under the guidance of a qualified supervisor 
(or supervisors), that adequate time is allotted in their schedules for 
such supervision, and that the supervisors have an appropriate official 
relationship to the faculty of the school. 

4. The school shall demonstrate that the kind and variety of 
teaching and learning methods employed in the program are adequate 
for the goals of the program. Essential to work and reflection at the 
doctoral level, in addition to the traditional methods, are seminars 
and supervisory sessions limited to doctoral students. 

5. At an appropriate point in a student’s doctoral study, the 
school shall require him to pass general or comprehensive examina- 
tions or equivalent in which the following shall be tested: mastery of 
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the basic knowledge in the student’s special area; capacity to relate 
material in the cognate secular disciplines to his area; and ability to 
relate his theological and secular knowledge to professional practice. 


6. The school shall require of the student either a dissertation or 
a major project report. In either event, the focus shall be functional, 
with relevant material included from the theological and secular 
disciplines. Dissertation or project reports shall be prepared for 
library deposit. 

7. After a student has achieved doctoral level classification (Cf. II, 
6 and III, 4) his program shall include not less than one full-time 
year of intramural study and not less than one full-time year under 
professional supervision, or two years combining these, or the 
equivalent of this requirement. 


V. ENABLING RESOURCES 


1. Any school offering the professional doctoral program shall 
demonstrate that (a) not less than the equivalent of one third of the 
time of one faculty member is made available for each five students 
in the program, (b) that the total number of faculty members 
actively participating in the program is not less than twelve, and (c) 
that the minimum student enrollment in the program is ten. 

2. Any school offering the professional doctoral program must 
demonstrate to the AATS that sufficient faculty, library, and physical 
resources are involved to maintain that doctoral program. 

8. A school shall offer a professional doctoral program only if it 
has appropriate cooperation of one or more nearby universities, 
including their libraries and other facilities. 

4. A school or schools offering a professional doctoral program 
shall have access to settings where the students have appropriate 
experiences of ministries under supervision. 

5. Where a group of schools cooperate to offer a professional 
doctoral program, this program shall meet all the standards described 
above, and in addition demonstrate that this program is so organized 
as to operate under a unified faculty in relation to students for this 
degree, including conquest of geographical distance, and the establish- 
ment of a community of scholars among the doctoral students. 


VI. ACCREDITATION MATERIALS 


In preparation for an inspection visit by the appropriate AATS 
group, each school or group of schools offering the professional 
doctorate shall have available the following information: 

1. List of students officially classified in the professional doctoral 
program, and relevant materials concerning their appraisal at the 
point of admission. These materials shall include the standard 
academic background materials, the appraisal of potential in ministry 
and of previous ministerial practice, and the diagnostic examination 
with its results; ‘ 

2. Data demonstrating the official assignment of faculty adviser 
and supervisor (or supervisors), and report of the actual processes of 
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guidance and supervision. At least sample materials shall be available 
on paper or tape, showing both the work of the student and the 
supervisory effort of adviser and supervisor; 

8. Sample copies of comprehensive examinations or their equiva- 
lent; 

4, Copies of dissertations or project reports; 

5. Materials demonstrating that the faculty and library and other 
resources are adequate to sustain the program. 
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NOTATIONS 
FOR ASSOCIATE SCHOOLS 


Associate membership is currently open only to those 
schools which meet the conditions found in ‘Procedures 
Related to Membership,” Section IA. Some schools no longer 
meet all these conditions while others are far above these 
minimum conditions and are in movement toward accredited 
membership. 

In 1968 the Association decided that it was important 
to begin the use of notations to indicate the very wide 
differences that exist within the category of associate 
membership. 

The system of notations which follows will be used by 
the Commission on Accrediting to indicate deviation from 
these conditions for associate membership. 


N1 Pertaining to Faculty 


N1.1 The school currently has fewer than four full- 
time faculty giving their time at the post-collegiate level. 
N1.2 The academic qualifications of the faculty are 
not judged adequate for a graduate professional program. 


N2 Pertaining to Enrollment 


N2.1 The school has fewer than twenty-five students 
required for minimum size of student body. 


N83 Pertaining to Level of Work 

N3.1 More than 20% of the total enrollment are not 
college graduates. 

N3.2 More than 35% of the total enrollment are not 
college graduates. 

N3.3 More than 50% of the total enrollment are not 
college graduates. 

N4 Pertaining to 
Ecclesiastical and Educational Acceptance 

N4.1 The school has no significant discernible rela- 
tionship to any organized constituency of churches. 

N4.2. The school is not favorably known by its neigh- 
boring theological schools. 
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N5 Pertaining to Quality and Stability 

N5.1 The school has insufficient curricular offerings. 

N5.2 The school has library holdings and expenditures 
which are too small for an adequate educational program. 

N5.3 The school has inadequate sources of support to 
guarantee stability. 

N5.4 The school shows marked signs of impermanence 
and instability. 


N6 Pertaining to Identity 

N6.1 The school cannot satisfactorily identify its own 
assets vis-a-vis those of the larger institution to which it is 
related. 

N6.2 The school does not have a separate budget or 
record of expenses. 

N6.3 The curriculum is insufficiently separate from 
that of another institution. 
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NOTATIONS 
FOR ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


1. The Use of Notations 


From the beginning of the American Association of 
Theological Schools in 1936, notations have been a useful 
means by which the accredited schools are reminded of vari- 
ous points at which their practices deviate from the norms 
establishd by the Association. Frequently they have been 
welcomed as a lever for use by the faculty or administration. 
They are not to be thought of as punitive, but as an educa- 
tional tool, which may be a valuable aid to trustees, govern- 
ing boards, and others. Properly used, they encourage 
rather than discourage. They do not prevent proper ex- 
perimentation, nor demand conformity to an artificial rule. 


2. Relation to Standards 


The notations reflect principles laid down in the stand- 
ards, and indicate how, in the judgment of the Commission 
on Accrediting, these principles are not being adequately 
translated into practice in the schools to which the notations 
are applied. 


N1 Pertaining to Standards of Admissions 


N1.1 The enrollment of noncollege graduates in this 
school exceeds 10% of the total enrollment in professional 
degree, diploma, certificate, and “short course” programs. 

N1.2 More than 15% of the students in this school are 
from colleges unaccredited by the regional accrediting 
agency. 

N1.3 In this school, a degree in theology is offered for 
which graduation from college is not a prerequisite. 

N1.4 In this school, a master’s degree in education 
and/or music is offered for which graduation from college 
is not a prerequisite. 

N1.5 This school maintains other programs for de- 
grees and regular academic credit available to persons with- 
out college degrees. (This notation is not intended to 
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discourage carefully designed programs of theological study 
for the laity.) 

N1.6 This school is not sufficiently attentive to the 
standards of admissions in its admissions practices. 


N2 Pertaining to Duration of Course of Study 


N2.1 In this school, a degree in theology is offered 
after less than three years of theological studies following 
graduation from college. (This does not apply to the 
M.R.E.) 

N2.2 In this school, the graduate professional degree 
in Christian education may be completed in less than two 
years following graduation from college. 

N2.3 In this school, the academic week is too short. 

N2.4 In this school, the academic year is too short. 


N38 Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum 


N8.1 In this school, the degree requirements reveal a 
lack of proper distribution among the several areas of study. 

N38.2_ In this school, field experience is not adequately 
related to instruction. 

N3.3_ In this school, field instruction is not under ade- 
quate supervision. 

N3.4 In this school, biblical, theological, and histori- 
cal studies make up less than one-half of the requirements 
for the degree program in Christian education. 

N3.5 In this school, educational field experience is not 
a requirement for the basic theological degree or the degree 
in Christian education. 


N4 Pertaining to Faculty 
N4.1 This school has less than six full-time faculty 
members engaged in instruction. 


N4.2 The faculty of this school is inadequate for the 
program of study. 


N4.3 Faculty members of this school are unduly di- 
verted from their essential task. 


N4.4 In this school, the weekly teaching load is ex- 
cessive. 
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N4.5 In this school, a degree program in Christian 
education is conducted with fewer than two faculty mem- 
bers possessing special competence in the field. 

N4.6 In this school, the faculty is not provided with 
sufficient opportunity for intellectual enrichment. 

N4.7 In this school, faculty salaries are inadequate. 

N4.8 The health of this school is impaired by a lack of 
academic freedom of its members to do their work. 


N5 Pertaining to Administration and Controls 


N5.1 In this school, the trustees do not exercise suffi- 
cient control. 

N5.2 In this school, the faculty does not exercise ef- 
fective control over admissions, the curriculum, or other 
aspects of the academic life of the school. 

N5.3 In this school, policies are unduly determined by 
others than the trustees or faculty. 


N6 Pertaining to Student Life and Work 


N6.1 In this school, courses are so arranged that a 
student may satisfy requirements without spending at least 
four days a week in intensive theological studies on the 
school campus. 

N6.2. In this school, physical facilities for student life 
are inadequate for the promotion of a community of 
scholars. 

N6.3 In this school, there is a serious diversion of stu- 
dent attention from academic to remunerative pursuits. 


N? Pertaining to Facilities and Finances 

N7.1 In this school, the physical facilities are inade- 
quate for carrying out its program. 

N7.2 In this school, the educational budget is insuffi- 
cient. 

N7.3 In this school, the finances or other assets are 
not sufficiently independent of the college or university with 
which the school is connected. 

N7.4 In this school, the finances or other assets are 
unduly controlled by agencies outside the school itself. 
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N8 Pertaining to General Tone and Quality 
N8.1 In this school, the general tone is such that its 
capacity to provide significant theological education and 
ministerial training is impaired. 


N9 Pertaining to Library 

N9.1 In this school, the library, as to SESE build- 
ing, or staff is inadequate. 

N9.2 In this school, the library is given inadequate 
financial support. 

N9.3 In this school, the theological library is insuffi- 
ciently distinguished from another library to assure ade- 
quate resources for theological studies. 


N10 Pertaining to Degrees 
Beyond the Basic Theological Degree 

N10.1 The Ph.D. degree offered by this school is 
awarded by the school itself and not by a university. 

N10.2 This school awards as an honorary degree one 
which is recommended by the Association as an earned de- 
gree. 

N10.8 The degree awarded by this school as a first 
professional degree is approved in the standards only for 
use as a second theological degree. 


N11 Pertaining to the Master’s Degree in Theology 


N11.1 The admissions policy of this school does not 
conform to the standards. 

N11.2 In this school, the program for the master’s or 
its equivalent degree requires less than one full year of 
academic residence. 


N11.3 In this school, too few courses are designed for 
post-B.D. students. 

N11.4 In this school, graduate work may be pursued 
without a reading knowledge of at least one language other 
than English. 

N11.5 This school does not require a thesis or a com- 
prehensive examination for the master’s degree. 


N11.6 The resources of this school are inadequate for 
work beyond the basic theological degree. 
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N11.7 This school has an insufficent number of stu- 
dents for a master’s program. 


N12 Pertaining to the Doctorate 


N12.1 The absence of an active working relationship 
with a university compromises the quality of the doctoral 
- program. 


N12.2.1 In this school, doctoral studies are not suffi- 
ciently differentiated from those for the basic theological 
degree. 

N12.2.2 This school has an insufficient number of stu- 
dents for an effective doctoral program. 

N12.3 In this school, the standards regarding 
duration of training are not observed. 

N12.4 In this school, admission requirements for doc- 
toral candidates are less demanding than those proposed in 
the standards. 

N12.5 In this school, examination procedures are in- 
adequate for effective assessment and control of graduate 
studies. 

N12.6 In this school, the quality of the dissertation 
and procedures for its evaluation do not meet the standards. 

N12.7 In this school, there is inadequate provision of 
qualified faculty members for its doctoral program. 

N12.8 The library facilities available to this school 
are inadequate for doctoral studies. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW SCHOOLS 


The Association believes that the wisest policy for the various 
church bodies which look toward the expansion of present seminaries 
and the establishment of new ones, requires analysis on a broad scale 
of the total resources of all the denominations. Further, there is 
urgent need for careful consideration of the location of new schools in 
relation to geographical and population factors, proximity to other 
educational institutions, and the possibility of increasing cooperation 
among the schools for the maximum use of their resources. 


An important contemporary development is the growth of graduate 
departments of religion in many universities, which are likely to 
become increasingly significant in the training of teachers of religion. 
Their relationship to the training of ministers and to the graduate 
programs of seminaries and divinity schools should be taken into 
account in any assessment of future needs for expanding resources in 
theological education. 


Therefore, the office of the Association expresses its deep interest 
in the problems of over-all strategy in the placement of new theologi- 
cal schools and offers its services in consultation to any denomination 
or group concerned with the establishment of new theological schools 
or contemplating decisions with respect to the relocation, combination, 
or enlargement of existing seminaries. The needs for theological edu- 
cation are so great that the most efficient use of all resources is a vital 
necessity. 


The report of the Resources Planning Commission published in 
1968 proposes a strategy that deserves discussion in all consideration 
of deployment of resources. 


A newly formed Resources Planning Commission will carry re- 
sponsibilities as follows: 


1. to initiate and maintain processes required to accomplish such 
redeployment of all resources for theological education as may 
be required to support quality education; 

2. to make judgments between proposals for support by the As- 
sociation and determine the amount of professional service to be 
made available; 


3. to give guidance and counsel to AATS staff working in the area 
and to such other staff as may be required; 


4, to hear and collate the needs of the member schools which point 
toward cooperative answers; 


5. to seek and secure funds which will support the central work of 
the Commission; 


6. to develop and maintain those relationships with other agencies 
which will facilitate the purposes of the Commission : 

7. to maintain such communications with member schools and 
other educational institutions as will promote the accomplish- 
ment of Commission purposes. 
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(Replace pp. 33-38: in Bulletin 28) 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
IN THE U.S. AND CANADA 


ACCREDITED MEMBERS 


Accredited members are those schools recommended by the Com- 
mission on Accrediting after due examination of their academic stand- 
ards in the light of the Association’s standards for accrediting and 
elected by the Association. 


The letter “N’’ appended to the name and address of an institution 
with a number following refers to a notation for the meaning of 
which the list on pp. 27-31 may be consulted. (Cf Bulletin 28). 


The list of accredited seminaries is subject to change semi-annually. 
The accredited members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, as of June, 1969, are as follows: 


Anderson College and Theological Seminary School of The- 
ology, Anderson, Indiana N6.3, 9.2 


Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Mas- 
sachusetts N9.1 


Aquinas Institute School of Theology, Dubuque, Iowa N10.1, 
PO .e rl oul bese 


Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Kentucky 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 
N11.2 


Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 
Bethany Theological Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 
Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Bexley Hall, Rochester, New York N9.1 


Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts N11.1 


Brite Divinity School of Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina, California 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan N5.8, 
9.8 


Candler School-of Theology of Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas 

(Chicago) Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Illinois N1.1, 
4.6 


Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 


Drew University Theological School, Madison, New Jersey 
N2:8,; 4.2, 5.1, 8.1, 22.7 
Probation June 10, 1968, to June 14, 1970 


Duke University Divinity School, Durham, North Carolina 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 


Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri 


Emmanuel College of Victoria University, Toronto, Ont., 
‘Canada N1.1, 12.8 


Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, 
Texas 


Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, Ohio 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 
Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California 

Garrett Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

General Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. N10.2 


(Gettysburg) Lutheran Theological Seminary, sheets 
Pennsylvania N11.2 


Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Mill right 
California N1.1 


Gordon Divinity School, Wenham, Massachusetts 


Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana N4.1, 
BY ee 4 


Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, California 


Hamma School of Theology of Wittenberg University, 
Springfield, Ohio 


Hartford Theological Shyphae Hartford, Comerict: 
N10.1 


Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Howard University School of Religion, Washington, D.C. 
Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado N3.3, 5.1, 6.3 


Interdenominational HReojonice Center, Atlanta, Georgia 
N11.4 


Knox College, Toronto, Ont., for aaits N27, SD SREGIOT, 9.2, 
12.8 


Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Lexington Theological Seminary, Lexington, Kentucky 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina 


Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, New York N9.1 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


McGill University Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada N1.1 


McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Illinois N9.2, 11.1 


Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart, Indiana N1.1, 7.2, 
9.2 


Methodist Theological School in AEE Denes. Ohio N6.3 


a 


Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
N9.2 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin N9.1 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey . 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, 
Louisiana N1.1, 10.8, 12.7 

New York Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. N9.2 

North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota N3.2, 4.5, 4.7 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 
N4.5 

North Park Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 
N4.5, 6.2, 9.1 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 


Perkins School of Theology of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas 


(Philadelphia) Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

(Philadelphia) Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Phillips University Graduate Seminary, Enid, Oklahoma 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

St. Meinrad School of Theology, St. Meinrad, Indiana N9.2 


Saint Paul School of Theology—Methodist, Kansas City, 
Missouri 


San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia 


Sse Theology at Claremont, Claremont, California 
al 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 


Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina N1.1, 4.2 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 


Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Texas N12.6 


Trinity College Faculty of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
N9.1, 9.2, 9.8;:12.8 


Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 


United Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities, New 
Brighton, Minnesota N11.6 


University of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois 


OEE pee ee 
University of Dubuque Theological Seminary, Dubuque, 
Iowa 


University of the South School of Theology, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee N1.1 


Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 


(Virginia) Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in 
Virginia, Alexandria, Virginia 


Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 

Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C. N6.3 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan 
Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts N9.1 

Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland 

Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Presbyterian School of Christian Education, Richmond, 
Virginia N1.1, 1.5 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Associate members are those institutions in the United States and 
Canada, which, although not accredited, have met the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Association, have been proposed for associate member- 
ship by the Executive Committee, and have been elected by the 
Association. Those conditions are listed on pp. 25-26. (Cf. Bulletin 28). 


The letter “N” appended to the name and address of an institution 
with a number following refers to a notation for the megning of 
which the list on pp. 25-26 may be consulted. 


The list of associate members of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, as of June, 1969, is as follows: 
Acadia University School of Theology, Wolfville, N.S., 
Canada 
Alma College, Los Gatos, California 


Anglican Theological College of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada N3.1 


Ashland Theological Seminary, Ashland, Ohio 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine N3.3 
Bellarmine School of Theology, North Aurora, Illinois 
Catholic Theological Union, Chicago, Illinois 


Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


Conwell School of Theology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Earlham School of Religion, Richmond, Indiana 


Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Carolina 
N8.1 


Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School, Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts 


Holy Name College, Washington, D.C. 


Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury, North Carolina 
N2.1..3.2 d 


Huron College Faculty of Theology, London, Ont., Canada 
N22 ao 


Immaculate Conception Seminary School of Helga: Con- 
ception, Missouri 


Johnson C. Smith University Theological Seminary, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina N2.1 


Lutheran Theological Seminary, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Pennsylvania 
Memphis Theological Seminary, Memphis, Tennessee 
Missouri School of Religion, Columbia, Missouri N2.1 
Mount Saint Alphonsus Seminary, Esopus, New York 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary of the West, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri 
Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce, Ohio N2.1 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N.S., Canada N3.1 
Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 


Pope John XXIII National Seminary, Weston, Massa- 
chusetts 


Presbyterian College, Montreal, P.Q., Canada N2.1, 3.2 
Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ont., Canada 
Regis College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, New York 

St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Overbrook, Pennsylvania 
St. Francis Seminary, Loretto, Pennsylvania 

St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

St. John’s Provincial Seminary, Plymouth, Michigan 

St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachusetts 


St. John’s University School of Divinity, Collegeville, 
Minnesota 


St. John Vianney Seminary, East Aurora, New York 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, New York 

St. Louis University School of Divinity, St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Maryland 

St. Maur’s Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 


if 


St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 

St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alta., Canada N2.1 
St. Thomas Theological Seminary, Denver, Colorado 
St. Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, Pennsylvania N3.2 


St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, Tuckahoe, 
New York 


Seminario Episcopal del Caribe, Carolina, Puerto Rico N3.3 
Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Albany, New York 
Seminary of St. Vincent de Paul, Boynton Beach, Florida 


Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L.I., 
New York 


Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary of Andrews 
University, Berrien Springs, Michigan 


Starr King School for the Ministry, Berkeley, California 
Sulpician Seminary of the Northwest, Kenmore, Washington 


Swedenborg School of Religion, Newton, Massachusetts 
IN Dees 


Talbot Theological Seminary, LaMirada, California 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield, Illinois 
Union College of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


University of St. Michael’s College Faculty of Theology, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


University of Winnipeg Faculty of Theology, Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada 


Virginia Union University School of Religion, Richmond, 
Virginia 
Washington Theological Coalition, Silver Spring, Maryland 


Waterloo Lutheran Theological Seminary, Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada 


Western Evangelical Seminary, Portland, Oregon 
Winebrenner Theological Seminary, Findlay, Ohio N2.1 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont., Canada N3.2 


OFFICERS, COMMITTEES, AND COMMISSIONS 
1968-70 


President 
ARTHUR R. McKay, President, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


Vice-President 
Resigned prior to publication 


Secretary 
FREDERICK W. WHITTAKER, President, Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bangor, Maine 


Treasurer 
GENE W. NEWBERRY, Dean, Anderson College School of 
Theology, Anderson, Indiana 


Executive Director 
JESSE H. ZIEGLER, 534 Third National Building, Dayton, 
Ohio 
Associate Director 
DAVID 8. SCHULLER, 534 Third National Building, 
Dayton, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ex Officio 
PRESIDENT McKAY, PRESIDENT WHITTAKER, DEAN 
NEWBERRY 


Chairman 
ARTHUR R. McKay, President, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


CHARLES M. Cooper, 1970, President, Pacific Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 


WALTER HARRELSON, 1970, Dean, Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 


ALLIX B. JAMES, 1970, Dean, School of Religion, Virginia 
Union University, Richmond, Virginia 
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OLIN T. BINKLEY, 1972, President, Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Howarp W. BUCHNER, 1972, Dean of Divinity, Trinity 
College Faculty of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


J. DANIEL JOYCE, 1972, Dean, Phillips University Graduate 
Seminary, Enid, Oklahoma 


EDWARD F. MALONE, 1974, Dean, Maryknoll Seminary, 
Maryknoll, New York 


RoBERT V. Moss, JR., 1974, President, Lancaster Theological 
Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


KRISTER STENDAHL, 1974, Dean, Harvard University 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 
Chairman | 


DAVID L. STITT, 1970, President, Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 


ALLEN W. GRAVES, 1970, Dean, School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


ALVIN N. ROGNESS, 1970, President, Luther Theological 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 


HARVEY H. GUTHRIE, JR., 1972, Professor, Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


F. THOMAS TROTTER, 1972, Dean, School of Theology at 
Claremont, Claremont, California 


HERNDON WAGERS, 1972, Professor, Perkins School of Theo- 
logy of Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 


JAMES I. McCorp, 1974, President, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 


JOSEPH A. DEVENNY, 1974, Dean, Weston College, Weston, 
Massachusetts 


WARREN F. GROFF, 1974, Dean, Bethany Theological Semi- 
nary, Oak Brook, Illinois 
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COMMISSION ON FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 
Chairman 
GEORGE JOHNSTON, 1970, Professor, McGill University 
Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


RICHARD R. NIEBUHR, 1970, Professor, Harvard University 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


J. COERT RYLAARSDAM, 1970, Professor, University of 
Chicago Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois 


A. DURWOOD FOSTER, 1972, Professor, Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkeley, California 


SARA P. LITTLE, 1972, Professor, Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education, Richmond, Virginia 


JAMES SELLERS, 1972, Professor, Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 


JAMES M. GUSTAFSON, 1974, Professor, Yale University 
Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


WAYNE E. OATES, 1974, Professor, Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 


WALTER J. BURGHARDT, 1974, Professor, Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland 


RESOURCES PLANNING COMMISSION 
Chairman 


WALTER HARRELSON, 1970, Dean, Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 


JOHN DILLENBERGER, 1970, President, Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley, California 


HAROLD W. VAUGHAN, 1970, Secretary, Board of Colleges, 
United Church of Canada, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Tuomas E. AMBROGI, 1972, Professor, Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland 


WILLIAM F. May, 1972, Chairman, Program in the Study 
of Religion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
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ARTHUR R. McKay, 1972, President, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


GENE E. BARTLETT, 1974, President, Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, Rochester, New York 


James A. Hickey, 1974, Auxiliary Bishop of Saginaw, 
Saginaw, Michigan 


ROBERT V. Moss, JR., 1974, President, Lancaster Theological 
Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Chairman 


RANDOLPH C. MILLER, 1970, Professor, Yale University 
Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


JOE DAVIS HEACOCK, 1970, Dean, School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


C. ADRIAN HEATON, 1970, President, Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School, Berkeley, California, and California 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina, California 


BERTHA HARDER, 1972, Professor, Mennonite Biblical Semi- 
nary, Elkhart, Indiana 


Davip W. JEWELL, 1972, Professor, Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 


ARTHUR C. REPP, 1972, Dean, Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


J. GORDON CHAMBERLIN, 1974, Professor, Pittsburgh Theo- 
logical Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


McMurry §S. RICHEY, 1974, Professor, Duke University 
Divinity School, Durham, North Carolina 


Ross SNYDER, 1974, Professor, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Illinois 
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COMMITTEE ON SUPERVISION IN FIELD 
EDUCATION 
Chairman 


LOWELL G. COLSTON, 1970, Professor, Christian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 


JAMES M. AULT, 1970, Dean, Drew University Theological 
School, Madison, New Jersey 


JOHN D. FurRNAS, 1970, Professor, San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, San Anselmo, California 


CARL SIEGENTHALER, 1970, Director of Field Engagement, 


Urban Training Center for Christian Mission, Chicago, 
Illinois 


WILLIAM R. VOELKEL, 1970, Director of Ecumenical Educa- 
tion, Council of Churches of Christ of Greater Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio 
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STATISTICS 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


1960 1962 1964 1966 1968 

Accredited Members .. 82 84 90 94 100 

Associate Members ... 40 41 37 46 56 
Affiliated Members ... 4 4 

TOTALS = 8 126 129 127 140 156 


ENROLLMENT 

1962-68 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
Accredited 
Schools .. 17,651 17,699 18,625 19,086 20,455 21,365 
Associate 
Schools .. 3,076 2,923 2,400 2,493 3,504 3,856 


TOTALS 20,727 20,622 21,025 21,529 23,959 25,221 


GRADUATES IN 1967 


M.A. 
B.D. M.R.E. M.A. (Grad) §S.T.D. 
S.T.B. (Prof) Th.M. Th.D. 
M.DIV. S.T.M. Ph.D 
Accredited Schools .. 3,486 460 136 547 222 
Associate Schools .... 539 62 62 41 1 
TOLALS @ ete 4,025 522 198 588 223 
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III. CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NAME 


The name of this organization is The American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools in the United States and Canada, 
Inc. 


II. PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Association, as stated in its certificate 
of incorporation, are: to provide facilities for its members 
to confer concerning matters of common interest to theo- 
logical schools, to consider any problems that may arise as 
to the relations of such institutions to one another or to 
other educational institutions or to governmental authori- 
ties, to recommend standards of theological education and 
maintain a list of member institutions accredited on the 
basis of such standards, and, in general, without limitation 
to the foregoing, to promote the improvement of theological 
education in such ways as it may deem appropriate, except 
that the Corporation is not authorized to engage in any 
activities for pecuniary profit or to conduct any form of 
schools or classes of instruction. The Corporation may en- 
gage in its authorized activities both in the United States 
and elsewhere, subject to applicable law. 


Ill. MEMBERSHIP 


1. NATURE OF MEMBERSHIP. The membership of 
The American Association of Theological Schools, Inc., shall 
consist of those institutions engaged predominantly at the 
post-college level in educating and training for the Christian 
ministry, which have been elected in accordance with the 
procedures stipulated in section 2 below. 
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2. CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


(a) Accredited members shall be those institutions 
in the United States and Canada which after recom- 
mendation by the Commission on Accrediting shall 
have been elected by a two-thirds vote of the accredited 
members of the Association (1) present and voting at a 
meeting of the Association or (2) casting a mail vote 
within 30 days after the mailing of ballots from the 
Association office. In keeping with quorum provisions 
(IV, 3) at least 30 ballots shall be cast for such a mail 
vote to be considered valid. 


(b) Associate members shall be those institutions in 
the United States and Canada which have met the con- 
ditions for associate membership prescribed by the As- 
sociation, have been proposed for associate membership 
by the Executive Committee, and have been elected by 
a two-thirds vote of all the members of the Association 
(1) present and voting at a meeting of the Association 
or (2) casting a mail vote within 30 days after the 
mailing of ballots from the Association office. In keep- 
ing with quorum provisions (IV, 3) at least 30 ballots 
shall be cast, with not fewer than 20 of these from 
accredited schools, for such a mail vote to be valid. 


3. PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP. All classes of 
members shall have full and equal rights, except that in ac- 
tions of the Association relating to accreditation and to 
Standards for Accrediting, the right of vote shall be re- 
stricted to accredited members. 


4. DUES. Each member institution, whether associate 
or accredited, shall pay annual dues as prescribed by the by- 
laws. Institutions which are at any time two years in ar- 
rears in the payment of their prescribed annual dues shall 
be regarded as having withdrawn from the Association. 


IV. MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1. REGULAR MEETINGS. In each even-numbered 
year the Association shall hold a biennial meeting at such 
time and place as the Executive Committee may determine. 
The holding of a meeting in other years shall be deemed to 
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be waived unless requested in writing by any member of the 
Association at least 60 days before the third Wednesday in 
June, which request shall contain the purpose or purposes 
for which the meeting is desired. If so requested, it shall 
be held on that date or another at such time and place as 
may be determined by the Executive Committee, on at least 
30 days’ notice. Each such meeting shall be confined to such 
business as is specified in the notice of the meeting. 


2. REGIONAL AND SPECIAL MEETINGS. Regional 
or special meetings of the Association may be held at such 
times and places as the Executive Committee may deter- 
mine. Each such meeting shall be confined to such business 
as is specified in the notice of the meeting. 


3. REPRESENTATION AT MEETINGS. At the meet- 
ings of the Association each member institution may have 
any number of representatives, but shall have only one vote. 
Thirty voting representatives of member schools shall con- 
stitute a quorum of the Association, provided that not fewer 
than twenty of those voting representatives shall represent 
accredited schools. 


4. NOMINATING PROCEDURES. Prior to each regu- 
lar meeting the President shall appoint a nominating com- 
mittee of five persons which shall present to the Association 
nominations for (a) the officers to be elected pursuant to 
Section 1 of Article V, and (b) the vacancies on the Execu- 
tive Committee. The Executive Committee shall serve as 
the nominating committee for vacancies in all commissions. 
Nominations for the offices, Executive Committee, and the 
commissions may also be made from the floor of the meeting. 


V. OFFICERS 
1. ELECTED OFFICERS. 


(a) The Association shall have a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected at each biennial meeting. These officers shall 
assume their duties upon the adjournment of the meet- 
ing at which they are elected and shall hold office to the 
close of the meeting at which their successors are 
elected. The President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
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shall not be eligible for immediate re-election. In case 
there is a vacancy in any such office, the Executive 
Committee may appoint a successor to serve until his 
successor is elected by the Association and qualifies. 


(b) The President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
shall perform the duties normally incident to their 
offices at all meetings of the Association and shall ex- 
ercise such other functions as may be assigned to them 
by the Association or by the Executive Committee. 


(c) The Treasurer, subject to such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Executive Committee, shall 
have custody of the Association’s funds and securities 
and shall be responsible for disbursements. He shall 
perform the duties normally incident to the office of 
treasurer and such others as may be assigned to him 
by the Association or the Executive Committee. He 
shall deposit the Corporation’s funds in such banks or 
trust companies, and its securities in such deposit vault 
or in the custody of such institution, as may be desig- 
nated by the Executive Committee. Unless otherwise 
determined by the Executive Committee, the with- 
drawal of such funds or securities shall be effected only 
on the signature of any two persons as designated by 
the Executive Committee. The Treasurer shall present 
the budget for the ensuing biennium as approved by 
the Executive Committee for adoption by the Associa- 
tion at its biennial meeting. 


2. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Director who shall be chosen by the Association upon 
nomination of the Executive Committee. He shall devote 
his full time to the work of the Association and shall per- 
form such functions as may be assigned to him by the Asso- 
ciation or the Executive Committee. He shall be expected to 
attend all meetings of the Association, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Commission on Accrediting, and to par- 
ticipate in their discussions. His appointment may be 
terminated by the Executive Committee on at least six 
months’ notice as voted by no fewer than six members of 
the said committee and as communicated to him in writing. 


3. OTHER OFFICERS. The Association may authorize 
the Executive Committee to appoint such other officers as it 
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may deem appropriate and define their qualifications, func- 
tions, and terms of office. 


4. COMPENSATION. 


(a) The Executive Committee shall determine the 
salary of the Executive Director and any other em- 
ployed officer of the Association whom the Association 
may decide to employ. The compensation of any such 
employed officer shall be included in the Treasurer’s 
report at each biennial meeting. 


(b) No member of the Executive Committee or offi- 
cer of the Association shall be interested, directly or 
indirectly, in any contract relating to operations con- 
ducted by the Association, unless authorized by the 
concurring vote or written approval of two-thirds of 
the members of the Executive Committee. This restric- 
tion shall not apply to a contract with a theological 
institution with which a member of the Executive 
Committee or an officer is associated if he, as an indi- 
vidual, has no financial interest in the contract. 


VI. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

At the biennial meeting of the Association at which this 
constitution is adopted, the representatives present and 
voting shall elect nine persons who, with the elected officers 
specified in Article V Section 1 (a) above, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, and shall hold office until their 
successors are elected and qualify. These nine elected per- 
sons shall serve for terms of six years, except that, of those 
first elected, three shall serve for terms of two years, and 
three for terms of four years. At subsequent biennial meet- 
ings the Association shall elect three persons to succeed 
those who have at that meeting completed their term of 
office and shall fill vacancies to complete unexpired terms. 
Members of the Executive Committee shall not be eligible 
immediately to succeed themselves. The President of the 
Association shall be the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to 
prepare the programs for the biennial meetings of the 
Association and to act for it between meetings of the As- 
sociation. The Executive Committee shall act as a Board of 
Review to hear appeals concerning actions of the Commis- 
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sion on Accrediting or any other commissions, officers, or 
agencies of the Association. The decisions of the Executive 
Committee in such cases shall be final, except insofar as pro- 
vision is made in Article VII for the setting up of an appeal 
committee with regard to actions of the Commission on 
Accrediting. It shall be the duty of the Executive Commit- 
tee to report its actions to the biennial meeting. 


VII. COMMISSIONS 


1. COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING. The Commission 
on Accrediting shall consist of nine persons from accredited 
institutions elected by a two-thirds vote of the members of 
the Association present and voting after nomination by the 
Executive Committee at the biennial meeting at which this 
constitution shall be adopted. The nine members shall serve 
for terms of six years, except that, of those first elected, 
three shall serve for terms of two years, and three for terms 
of four years. At subsequent biennial meetings the Associa- 
tion shall elect three persons to succeed those who have at 
that meeting completed their terms of office. Commissioners 
shall not be eligible immediately to succeed themselves, and 
no one shall serve at the same time on both the Executive 
Committee and the Commission on Accrediting. The Com- 
mission shall at each biennial meeting of the Association 
elect its chairman from its own membership. It shall be 
the duty of the Commission on Accrediting to maintain a 
list of accredited theological schools under standards deter- 
mined by the Association and to recommend to the Associa- 
tion institutions to be placed upon this list. In the instance 
of withdrawal of accreditation or the placing of a school on 
probation by the Commission on Accrediting, the action 
shall not be submitted to a vote of the Association but 
appeal from the action of the Commission on Accrediting in 
any matter may be made to the Executive Committee. If 
the representatives of ten accredited schools shall make 
written request to the President for the appointment of a 
further appeal committee of five persons not members of 
either the Commission on Accrediting or of the Executive 
Committee, he shall so do on the understanding that the 
financial cost involved shall be borne by the institution 
under review and that the report of the appeal committee 
shall be made to the Association at its next regular meeting. 
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2. OTHER COMMISSIONS. Other commissions shall 
consist of nine persons elected by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Association present and voting after 
nomination by the Executive Committee at the biennial 
meeting at which this constitution shall be adopted. The 
nine members shall serve for terms of six years, except that, 
of those first elected, three shall serve for terms of two 
years, and three for terms of four years. At subsequent 
biennial meetings the Association shall elect three persons to 
succeed those who have at that meeting completed their 
terms of office. The chairman of each commission shall be 
appointed by the Executive Committee for a term of two 
years. The commissions shall deal with such matters as are 
assigned to them by the Executive Committee. 


8. COMMITTEES. Committees shall consist of those 
persons nominated by the Executive Committee and elected 
by the Association to deal with particular business and shall 
continue in being until discharged by the President or until 
the subsequent biennial meeting of the Association. 


Vill. LIMITATION OF POWERS 


No act of the Association or of the Executive Committee 
shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it. 


IX. DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS IN THE 
EVENT OF DISSOLUTION 


In the event of the dissolution of the Association its assets 
available for distribution shall be distributed to the member 
schools in proportion to their payment of dues in the year 
of dissolution, except that unexpended portions of grants 
received from foundations for specific educational purposes, 
such as but not limited to research, study projects, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, shall be returned to the foundation- 
donors. 


xX. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
the accredited member institutions present at any meeting 
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of the Association, provided notice of the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been given in the call for the meeting. It 
shall be the duty of the Secretary to include in the call for 
any biennial meeting any amendment requested in writing 
by any five member institutions. 


XI. BYLAWS 


The Association may adopt bylaws consistent with this 
constitution. 
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BYLAWS OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NOTICE OF MEETINGS 


Notice of every meeting of the Association shall be mailed 
to the usual address of each member as apearing on the 
books of the Association at least 30 days before the meeting. 
Such notice may be waived by written waivers signed by 
all of the members before, at, or after the meeting. 


II. QUORUM 


Thirty voting representatives of member schools shall 
constitute a quorum for all meetings of the Association, pro- 
vided that not fewer than twenty of those voting represen- 
tatives shall represent accredited schools; and a majority 
of those present and voting shall be sufficient for any action 
except as otherwise provided by law, in the constitution or 
bylaws, or by previous resolution of the Association. 


III. PROXIES 
Proxies may be given, and shall be counted in determin- 
ing a quorum, for regular meetings of the Association if 
held in years in which biennial meetings are not held, and 
for special meetings of the Association. 


IV. COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The Executive Committee, the Commission on Accredit- 
ing, and any other commissions or committees which may 
be created may prescribe their own rules as to notice, quo- 
rum, and conduct of meetings, and may create such subcom- 
mittees as they deem appropriate and define their functions. 


V. DUES AND FEES 


The following are the dues and fees for the member 
schools of the Association: 


1. ACCREDITED AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
DUES. 


The phrase “total annual operating expenditure” is un- 
derstood to include (1) net cost of auxiliary enterprises— 
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board, dormitories, and bookstore (no others) ; (2) all other 
gross operating costs, including student aid, scholarships, 
and a pro-rated part of the general costs of a larger or 
integrally related institution. ‘‘Contributed services” shall 
be included in the total annual operating expenditure by a 
computation which uses either the medians for comparable 
AATS member schools or the medians of the larger institu- 
tion of which the member school may be a part, the basis 
of computation to be the choice of the member school. 


Minimum dues shall be $215; 


Rate shall be 0.0015 of total annual operating expendi- 
tures for the preceding year up to $1,000,000; 


If expenditures are between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000: 
$1,500 + 0.0004 on all above $1,000,000; 


If expenditures are between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000: 
$1,900 + 0.0002 on all above $2,000,000; 


If expenditures are above $3,000,000: 
$2,100 + 0.0001 on all above $3,000,000. 


2. INSPECTION AND REEVALUATION COSTS 


A fee of one hundred dollars is charged for any inspection 
or reevaluation of a school by the Commission on Accredit- 
ing. All costs of the team representing the Commission are 
charged to the school. 


VI. FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Association shall be from July 1 to 
June 30. 


VII. SEAL 
The corporate seal shall bear the inscription “The Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, Inc. Corporate 
Seal, N.Y.” in substantially the form impressed on the ori- 
ginal of these bylaws in the minute book. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 
The bylaws may be amended at any biennial meeting of 
the Association by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been given at a previous session of said meeting, or in a 
previous regular meeting. 
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IV. POLICY STATEMENTS 


STATEMENT ON PRE-SEMINARY STUDIES 


Traditional North American Hapectations 


Traditionally, theological schools in America have expected their 
students to prepare themselves for theological study by a broad 
undergraduate program in the liberal arts. When it came to a choice 
of concentration, students were often encouraged to major in classical 
languages or in the history of philosophy. 


Contemporary Pressures for Change 


Today, however, because of the wide range of undergraduate pro- 
grams and majors offered by a great diversity of institutions of 
higher education, it is no longer feasible nor realistic to demand one 
particular type of undergraduate preparation as a prerequisite for 
theological study. Some of the ablest students in our theological 
schools have made their decision to prepare for the ministry after 
their undergraduate study was completed, or even after a period of 
time in an occupation apparently unconnected with the church’s 
ministry. 


The accelerating rate at which students in undergraduate programs 
at some of our most distinguished colleges and universities are urged 
toward a major field often makes impossible the development, even by 
superior students, of a broad humanities program. Able students 
whose concentration is in a field seemingly unrelated to religion some- 
times begin to ask ultimate questions about the meaning of existence, 
and these then lead them into theological study. 


Furthermore, a quiet revolution is occurring in the departments of 
religion. Whereas undergraduate instruction in religion was once 
regarded by some theological educators as too superficial and by others 
as too specialized for the proper undergraduate preparation of pro- 
spective seminarians, many religion departments now represent the 
best possibility an undegraduate may have on his campus for the 
integrating values of a liberal education. Indeed, strong religion 
departments may prepare students in such depth that they are ready 
to bypass the introductory courses of the traditional seminary cur- 


riculum. 


Response of Theological Schools 


The student contemplating seminary should be aware that the 
seminaries have responded to these challenges in a variety of ways. 
Some are persuaded that the trend away from the broad liberal arts 
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background should be resisted; they expect every student to enter 
theological school with a wide spectrum of courses in the humanities, 
and may require students to compensate for deficiencies in the humani- 
ties by extra course work or by reading in specified disciplines before 
beginning theological study. Others prefer that a student concen- 
trate in a field closely allied to religion such as history or philosophy. 
Some adopt a position of complete freedom for the student, on the 
assumptions that the ministry itself deals with many different con- 
cerns, that the quality of the student’s academic performance is more 
important than his field of concentration, and that he may be allowed 
to make up deficiencies in certain areas by reading programs. Still 
others will encourage a student to pursue as rich and intensive an 
undergraduate program in religion as his college can provide, with the 
understanding that he can then enter directly into advanced courses 
in the seminary. 


Counsel to Pre-Seminary Students 


In every case, the student contemplating theological study should 
correspond at the very earliest opportunity with the school or schools 
to which he intends to apply and with the authorities of his church 
in order to learn what will best prepare him for the specific program 
he expects to enter. It is the judgment of AATS that a normative 
pattern of pre-seminary education will include many of the following 
subjects: 


English language and literature; history, including non-Western 
cultures as well as European and American; philosophy, particularly 
its history and its methods; natural sciences, both the physical and 
the life sciences; social sciences, where psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology are particularly appropriate ; the fine arts and music, 
especially for their creative and symbolic values; biblical and modern 
languages; religion, both in the Judaeo-Christian and in the Near and 
Far Eastern traditions, 


Some seminaries require Greek or Hebrew for admission, and many 
advanced biblical courses are offered in the original tongues; modern 


languages have an immensely educative role and are required at the 
graduate studies level. 


It is the understanding gained in these fields rather than the total 
of credits or semester-hours which is significant, 


In many seminaries students who have been well prepared in re- 
ligion and equipped with the tools of theological study will be set 
free, not to complete their theological course more quickly, but rather 
to pursue more advanced studies. The principle constantly to be kept 
in mind is not that of satisfying paper regulations and minimum re- 
quirements, but of making the most of opportunities for education. 
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Use of the Statement 


This statement, adopted by the Association after consideration and 
study by its membership, is issued for the guidance of persons con- 
sidering application to a seminary and their advisors. In no way does 
it bind or limit the seminaries in their admissions policies. Each semi- 
nary is free to set its own entrance and make-up requirements, to 
add to this statement or change its emphases. 


Counsel to Theological Schools 


The Association recommends to its member institutions that if a 
student applies for admission from a nonaccredited college, the ap- 
plicant shall either be received on probation or pass satisfactorily an 
examination designed to test his knowledge—presumably in some of 
the areas suggested above—his ability to write and to think clearly 
and critically, and the degree of his accomplishment in one or more 
disciplines. 
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PRINCIPLES OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 


The following statement of principles, adopted by the American 
Association of Theological Schools in 1966, is commended to the 
seminaries as a guide for the administration of their financial aid 
programs. Seminaries which adopt these principles are encouraged to 
make them known to their students and to those who apply for 
admission. Seminaries are also urged (a) to state clearly the total 
cost of attendance, (b) to provide colleges, parents, and students with 
factual information about their financial aid programs and practices, 
(c) to assist each student seeking admission with an estimate of his 
financial need, (d) to counsel entering students by correspondence, 
and other students face to face, on their budget estimates for both 
income and expenditures; and to provide counsel on family financial 
planning. 

1. The primary purposes of a financial aid program for theological 
students are to assist students in their educational preparation for 
church occupations, and to make possible the enrollment of increased 
numbers of promising candidates by providing assistance to students 
who demonstrate financial need. 
2. The total amount of financial assistance offered a student should 
not exceed the amount of his need. 
3. Financial need is defined as the difference between the total cost 
of attending a particular institution and the amount of the resources 
available to the student. 
4, Financial assistance consists of grants (which include scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid, field education grants, and prizes) loans, and 
employment. 
5. The family of a student, whether the student is unmarried or 
married, is expected to make every reasonable effort to assist the 
student with his educational expenses. 
6. The student himself is expected to provide a major share of his 
expense through savings and other assets, through summer employ- 
ment, and through academic year work where feasible. 
7. In the case of a married student with no children, the spouse 
who has completed his or her formal education is normally expected 
to be gainfully employed. The spouse’s total earnings are to be 
considered as a part of the total family income. Because of the 
importance of this source of income, student couples who hope for 
financial aid should not normally anticipate that increased aid 
from the seminary will offset loss of income resulting from the 
wife having children. 

8. The student’s home church should assist with the costs of his 

preparation for a church occupation in cases where the student 

demonstrates financial need and if such assistance is consistent with 
donominational policy. 

9. ‘Since the principles of Christian stewardship apply to all Chris- 

tians, candidates should make provision in their financial estimates 

for gifts to church and charities out of their own earnings. 

10. Financial assistance is granted on the basis of need on a year- 

to-year basis, with reapplication and review each year. 
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FACULTY FELLOWSHIP POLICIES 
IN ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


a 


10. 


am 


Persons eligible are those who are full-time faculty members; or 
part-time members who are expected to become full-time members; 
or faculty members-elect; all of whom are from accredited theo- 
logical schools. 


The normal term for which a grant is made may be a full year, 
two quarters and a summer, or a semester and a summer. 


. Normally the sabbatical period is given to study and writing, but 


travel and research which may not necessarily issue in publication 
are acceptable. 


Normally the fellowship holder is expected to study at centers or 
schools other than those in which his previous education has been 
located. 


Fellows of the program are strongly advised against accepting 
any teaching assignment during the period of their grant. If, 
however, and for an instance a study-proposal were to be carried 
forward in an overseas mission-school in which some classroom 
experience was manifestly germane to the project, a maximum of 
three hours per week in such circumstances would not be con- 
sidered a violation of the terms of the grant. 

No preference is given to nominees from any particular kinds of 
schools (so long as they are accredited) or to any particular areas 
within the theological curriculum. 

The schools are asked to specify what kind of financial responsi- 
bility they propose to accept to support the projects of their nom- 
inees. 

A school may not submit more than two nominations in any one 
year, except that if a school’s faculty numbers 25 full-time teach- 
ers or more, a third nomination may be submitted. 

No awards are made to applicants who have reached the age of 
sixty. 

Although an application for a second grant is welcome, six full 
years must have elapsed between the end of the period covered 
by the award and the beginning of another; and priority is given 
to men who have not received a grant. 

Ordinarily an award will not be given to men just undertaking 
doctoral degree programs. Where a man has demonstrated 
genuine promise, a grant may be awarded for the completion of 
his doctoral studies. 


IN ASSOCIATE SCHOOLS 


A similar program on a small scale is available to faculty members 
from associate schools. All of the ‘conditions are the same except the 
requirement of accreditation. The stated purpose is to assist schools 
to move toward accredited membership. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE * 


The Meaning and Basis of Academic Freedom 


The concern of theological schools for freedom in teaching and 
learning arises from the Christian faith with its promise of freedom 
in Christ to know the truth: which is from God, which judges all 
human forms and institutions, and which will set men free. (John 
8:32). Theological schools strive to be communities of teaching and 
learning in which freedom of mind and spirit are accepted as funda- 
mental to the work in which they are engaged. 


Freedom in the academic enterprise has been precious to all educa- 
tional institutions. Nourished by Christian sources, love for freedom 
in the search for truth has also been defended on the basis of demo- 
cratic principles and values. As theological schools seek to realize a 
genuine Christian freedom they can learn from the experience and 
practice of the wider academic community concerning the conditions 
and problems involved in securing the freedom of the teacher and the 
learner. 


Some Christian interpreters will find the basis for academic free- 
dom in the theological school directly within the Gospel itself as it 
creates a community in which the spirit of Christ informs and judges 
all human activities, and becomes the source of all genuine freedom. 


Others will hold that as we seek to express the implications of the 
Gospel in specific principles and institutional forms we move into the 
sphere of law, governed both by the scriptural law of God and by 
elements of human law within the orders of society. They would be 
careful lest we equate a human standard with the Gospel freedom 
which transcends all law. 


While we recognize different theological approaches to freedom, we 
acknowledge as members of theological schools that we share a com- 
mon concern for realizing the highest possible standards of freedom 
in all institutions of education and we are concerned to make clear 


the general grounds upon which basic standards of practice in the 
schools can be established. 


* At the biennial meeting of the Association in Richmond on June 16, 
1960, the following amended documents were “adopted as presenting 
patterns and norms for advisory use by the members of the American 
Association of Theological Schools.” Cf. Bull. 24, pp. 100 ff. 
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The following assertions are fundamental to a Christian view of 
academic freedom: 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


The Christian faith directs all thought and life toward God who 
is the source of truth, the judge of all human thoughts, and the 
ultimate end of all theological inquiry. 


The freedom of the Christian always involves a commensurate 
responsibility toward God and neighbor. It is never the freedom 
merely to be left alone or to ignore basic obligations. 


Christian freedom exists within the confession of Christian faith. 
Theological schools may acqnowledge specific confessional ad- 
herence as laid down in the charters and constitutions of the 
schools. A concept of freedom appropriate to theological schools 
will respect this confessional loyalty, both in the institutions and 
their individual members. At the same time, no confessional stand- 
ard obviates the requirement for responsible liberty of conscience 
in the Christian community and the practice of the highest ideals 
of academic freedom. 


While freedom must ultimately be realized through the spirit and 
loyalties of men, it must take form and be protected through con- 


_ erete standards of institutional practice. Every statement of such 


standards moves somewhat in the sphere of law and regulation. 
We recognize that the effectiveness of stated principles depends 
finally upon the dedication within the Christian theological school 
to a genuine concern for liberty of mind and spirit in theological 
teaching. 


Principles of Academic Freedom 


. The Freedom to Teach and to Learn 


A. The theological teacher and his students have the inquiry for 
truth central to their vocation and they are free to pursue this 
inquiry. 


An institution which has a confessional or doctrinal standard 
may expect that its faculty subscribe to that standard and the 
requirement for such subscription should be mutually under- 
stood at the time of their affiliation with the institution. The 
question of a faculty member’s adherence to the standard may 
be opened according to specified procedures. 


w 


Any challenge to the doctrinal regularity of a faculty mem- 
ber should be subject to open hearing before his colleagues and 
before the governing board of the school as well as before 
ecclesiastical tribunals which may have jurisdiction. 


C. So long as the teacher remains within the accepted constitu- 
tional and confessional basis of his school he should be free to 
teach, carry on research, and to publish, subject to his adequate 
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performance of his academic duties ‘as agreed upon with the 
school. 


D. The teacher should have freedom in the classroom to discuss 
his subject in which he has competence and may claim to be a 
specialist without harassment or limitations. 


E. The teacher should be free to express and act upon his con- 
scientious convictions as an individual citizen although he 
should realize that there is always the tacit representation of . 
one’s institution in whatever he says. é' 


F. Faculty members should take care lest they violate each 
other’s academic freedom by covert interference with their 
colleagues’ work or through bypassing the orderly processes of 
full faculty discussion of curriculum, appointments, and other 
basic matters. 


II. Appointments and Promotions 
A. Appointments 


1. Power to appoint faculty members is specified in the char- 
ters and constitutions of the schools, and is usually lodged in 
the trustees or board of directors on recommendation of the 
administration. Consultation of the faculty about appoint- 
ments should be practiced as an important support of the 
freedom of all. 


2. Specific procedures for securing faculty nominations, faculty 
judgment and advice in the making of appointments should be 
observed. 


3. The initial appointment to a faculty should be for a definite 
term, although this principle may be waived in the case of 
experienced men of proved competence. 


B. Promotions 


1. There should be a general stated policy concerning the 
basis of promotion which includes recognition of length of 
service, teaching ability and service, scholarly research and 
production, and promise of growing competence. 


2. Provision for faculty ranks (e.g. instructor, assistant 
professor, associate professor, professor) offers a recognized, 
orderly, and useful arrangement for academic administration 
and promotion in which institutional flexibility and recognition 
of faculty service are both preserved. There should be at 
stated intervals review of the academic work and eligibility for 
promotion of all faculty members below the rank of professor. 


8. The school administration and the faculty should have a 
mutual understanding of the general policies of the institution 
as to salary level and the bases of increase or decrease in 
salary. 
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4. Policies of the institution regarding service of faculty 
members to denominational and church bodies should be made 
clear, and both the school and the faculty should be protected 
from undue pressure from such activities which would inter- 
fere with the scholarly and teaching vocation. 


Ill. Tenure 


A. 


Q 


Definition: After the expiration of a probationary period of 
appointment, teachers should have appointments on indefinite 
tenure. Such appointments should be terminated only for ade- 
quate cause and only after the fulfillment of clearly stated 
procedures for hearing and judgment. 


. The meaning and basis of academic tenure: The provision for 


appointment on indefinite tenure is one way in which institu- 
tions safeguard their faculties’ freedom to teach, to inquire, 
and to organize their academic programs. It is not intended to 
confer personal privilege. 


It assures the faculty member that he will not be subject to 
dismissal for reasons other than the violation of the basic obli- 
gations which are properly laid upon all teachers and that he 
may normally expect to pursue his teaching vocation where he 
is until a change is mutually agreed upon by him and the 
institution. 


This provision for indefinite tenure is an arrangement which 
is justified by the above considerations and by its fruits in 
practice. It is not an absolute guarantee either of freedom or 
its right use. It may lead to difficulties when professors do not 
fulfill expectations and cling to positions which they are no 
longer fitted to fill in an adequate way. 


Faculties should seek ways to insure so far as possible that 
the privilege tenure grants will not be abused, or result in 
damage to the function and efficiency of the institutions. 


Accepted practice 


1. The precise terms and conditions of every appointment (in- 
cluding any limitation on academic freedom that may exist for 
any reason whatsoever) should be stated in writing and be in 
the possession of both the institution and the teacher at the 
time the appointment is made. 


2. After appointment to full-time faculty membership the pro- 
bationary period should not exceed the agreed upon maximum 
adopted by the school. 


a. This period should not exceed seven years in the same 
institution? If, however, after a probationary period of more 





1 For this view see the work of the joint committee representing the 
American Association of University Professors and the Association of 
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than three years in one or more institutions a teacher is 
called to another school, it may be agreed in writing that 
his new appointment is for a probationary period of not 
more than four years. 


b. Whatever the specified number of years may be, the plan 
should be clearly understood and should provide a definite 
safeguard against any situation in which a teacher is kept 
on indefinitely without tenure and without knowledge of | 
what his prospects are in relation to the school. 


c. At least six months prior to the expiration of the last 
year of the probationary period, notice should be given 
whether or not the teacher is to be continued in service. 


8. Termination of membership in a faculty may be by— 
a. Expiration of a term appointment; 


b. Dismissal for adequate cause, in which case standards are 
set down in Section IV of this paper; 


c. Resignation, in which case Section I of the AATS docu- 
ment entitled, “Institutional Procedures with Respect to 
Faculty Resignations, Leaves, and Retirement,” provides 
standards for faculty members and administrative officers; 


d. Retirement, in which case Section III of the AATS docu- 
ment entitled, “Institutional Procedures with Respect to 
Faculty Resignations, Leaves, and Retirement,” may serve 
to indicate standards. 


IV. Dismissals 
A. Principles 


1. Grounds for dismissal should be stated in the conditions of 
faculty employment and clearly understood. These should in- 
clude incompetence, moral delinquency, and failure properly to 
perform duties. 


2. Dismissal procedures should be clearly stated and rigorously 
observed. In the hearings involved in these procedures there 
should be representatives of the peers and colleagues of the 
professor involved. 


B. Suggested procedures: When all personal attempts at negoti- 
ation and reconciliation between the administration and faculty 
member(s) as parts of a Christian fellowship have failed, the 


American Colleges published in the Bulleti 

(Spring, 1959), 107-114. Ce ee ee 
Some theological schools hold this period to be too short to discover 

whether a person is sufficiently adequate for the theological disciplines 

to receive indefinite tenure and lean toward a ten year maximum pro- 

bationary period or toward making the decision respecting tenure prior 

to the age of forty-five years. Z 
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welfare of the school and faculty may require the putting into 
use of clearly defined dismissal proceedings. The following 
description of proceedings is meant to be suggestive for such 
definition. Acceptable procedures should provide for— 


1. Informal inquiry and counsel by a committee chosen by the 
faculty. 


2. When informal efforts have failed, a clear statement of 
grounds for removal submitted to the person under notice of 
dismissal. 


3. Hearing by a committee which includes adequate represen- 
tation by the faculty in one of two ways— 


a. A committee of the faculty acting as a fact-finding body, 
or 


b. A joint committee of trustees and faculty acting as a fact- 
finding body. 


4, Permission for the person under notice of dismissal to con- 
tinue his duties until proceedings are complete unless immedi- 
ate harm to himself or others is threatened by his continuance. 
Any suspension should be with pay. 


5. Normally a theological seminary will feel an obligation to 
continue a professor’s salary up to one year after dismissal 
where there is a clear case of need. 


Appendix 


The following lines of procedure are suggested and are based upon 
the work of the joint committee from the American Association of 
University Professors and the Association of American Colleges.’ Pro- 
cedures should include— 


1. Hearing by the committee comprised in such manner as to in- 
clude adequate representation by faculty after sufficient time for 
preparation of defense. 


a. This hearing committee to examine the stated grounds for 
dismissal, the written defense by the person under notice of 
dismissal, and the testimony of witnesses if facts are in dispute. 


b. The person under notice of dismissal to have option of as- 
sistance by counsel, the aid of the committee in securing wit- 
nesses, the right to be confronted by all adverse witnesses or 
where this is impossible, to know the identity of such witnesses. 


c. Both the administrator and the person under notice of dis- 
missal or their representatives to be given opportunity for pre- 
senting briefs and arguing the case orally before the committee. 


d. Stenographic records to be made of the hearing and to be avail- 
able to both parties. 


1 Bulletin of the AAUP, XLIV, 1, (Spring, 1958), 270-274. 
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2. Preparation of hearing committee findings regarding each 
ground proposed for dismissal and conveyance of its findings to 
the president and to the person under notice of dismissal. 


8. Conveyance of transcription of the hearing with the committee 
findings by the president to the governing body which normally 
would be expected to act upon the basis of the committee’s findings. 


4, If governing body chooses to review the case, its review to be 
based on the record of the previous hearing accompanied by argu- 
ment by the principals. 


5. Avoidance of public statements by either the administration or 
the person under notice of dismissal until the proceedings are 
complete. Inclusion of a statement of the hearing committee’s orig- 
inal findings, if these have not previously been made known, in the 
announcement of the governing body’s decision. ’ 
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INSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES: 
FACULTY RESIGNATIONS, 
LEAVES, AND RETIREMENTS 


I. Resignations * 
A. Principles 


1. Sufficient time should always be allowed in a resignation so 
that the academic program of the school does not suffer unduly. 


2. Proposals leading to resignations should be carried on suffi- 
ciently in the open so that the school from which the resigna- 
tion is made may have an opportunity to enter into the 
conversations. 


B. Acceptable Practice 


1. The minimum length of notice by a professor or an associ- 
ate professor should be six months; by an assistant or instruc- 
tor, three months. (Considering the restricted supply, a year 
may be fairer.) 


2. In offering appointments to faculty personnel in other in- 
stitutions: 


a. Informal inquiry as to whether a teacher would be willing 
to consider transfer under specified conditions is appropriate 
at any time. 


b. Such inquiry should be accompanied by notice to the ad- 
ministrator that preliminary conversation is being carried 
on with a member of his faculty. 


II. Sabbatical Leaves 
A. Principles 


1. A school is responsible for making provision of time and 
support for the continued intellectual and spiritual growth of 
faculty members. 


2. A teacher is responsible for taking and using to the utmost 
opportunities for intellectual and spiritual growth which are 
provided. 


B. Recommended practice 


1. A sabbatical leave should be provided for each member of 


1This statement is adapted in part from the “Statement Concerning 
Resignations, 1929” of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors published in the Bulletin of the AAUP, XLV, 1, (Spring, 
1959) 111-112. 
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the faculty on indefinite tenure at least after each six years of 
service in a school, provided that he plans to make use of this 
in line with the conditions suggested below. Some schools cur- 
rently provide one-half year leave after three years of full-time 


teaching. 


2. The minimum Jength of such leave with full salary should 
be one quarter or semester plus a summer; but where a longer 
leave seems desirable salary adjustments should be arrived at _ 


through conference. 


3. Sabbatical leave should be conceived of by the teacher and 
the administration as a time for deeper study, research, or 
writing. Where possible, location in another center of learning 
will add breadth to the point of view. 


4. Normally the teacher will promise to return to the school 
which has granted the sabbatical leave and to remain at the 
school for a minimum of one year after the leave. 


III. Retirement* 
A. Principles 


1. The policy of a school regarding retirement “should be such 
as to increase effectiveness of its services as an educational 
institution.” 


2. “The policy and plan should be such as to attract individuals 
of the highest abilities to educational work, to increase the 
morale of the faculty, to permit faculty members with single- 
ness of purpose to devote their energies to serving their 
institution, and to make it possible in a socially acceptable 
manner to discontinue the services of members of the faculty 
when their usefulness is undermined by age.” 


B. Recommended practice 


1. “The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution 
should be clearly defined and be well understood by both the 
faculty and the administration of the institution.” 


2. “The institution should have a fixed and relatively late 
retirement age, the same for teachers and administrators.” 


a. Fixed retirement age is usually from 65 to 70 under 
present circumstances. 


b. Involuntary retirement before the fixed age should in all 


cases be considered by a joint faculty-administration com- 
mittee, 


*Thid., 113-114, 
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8. The institution should provide for a system of retirement 
annuities. Such a system should— 


a. Be financed by contributions made during the period of 
active service by the individual and the institution. (Some 
schools have their faculty in ministerial pension systems and 
within such pay the total cost.) 


b. In a denominational school offer no less than is provided 
within the ministers’ pension system of the denomination. 


“ce, Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for a 
retirement life annuity of approximately 50% of the average 
salary over the last 10 years of service, if retirement is at 
70, and a somewhat higher percentage if the fixed retire- 
ment age is younger. (It is understood that the amount of 
the available joint life annuity on life of husband and wife 
would be somewhat less.)”? Teachers who move to a different 
faculty at an age nearing retirement cannot expect the 
institution to assume the full burden of a pension at the 
suggested rate. 


“d. Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and insti- 
tution’s contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be 
vested in the individual, available as a benefit in case of 
death while in service, and with no forfeiture in case of 
withdrawal or dismissal from the institution. 


“e. Be such that the individual may not withdraw his equity 
in cash but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid ad- 
ministrative expense, exception might be made for very 
small accumulations in an inactive account.) Except when 
small, death benefits to a widow should be paid in the form 
of an annuity. Death benefits to other beneficiaries would 
normally be paid in cash unless provided to the contrary by 
the individual faculty member. 


“4. When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated 
or an old one changed, reasonable provision either by special 
financial arrangements or by the gradual inauguration of the 
new plan should be made for those adversely affected.” 
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PROFESSIONAL ETHICS FOR TEACHERS * 


Even though theological teachers are known for their profession and 
teaching of religious faith, they are susceptible to the temptations 
common to all men and especially to those which are prominent in the 
academic setting. A high degree of Christian moral integrity is 
expected of them in consonance with their faith. By their actions and 
words they should demonstrate that the work of teaching or adminis- 
tering in a theological school is an authentic form of ministry, a true 
vocation to the service of God. In addition to the general expectation 
of moral character and virtue in a person who is called to teach in a 
seminary, there is still a manifest need for the definition of standards 
of excellence and rectitude with regard to this work. 


The following propositions are proposed as an attempt to set forth 
such a definition. They are applicable in the main to full-time teachers 
on theological faculties. They presuppose the norms already accepted 
in the document on Academic Freedom and Tenure issued by the 
AATS in 1960. 


S1x DIMENSIONS OF ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITY 


I. To One’s Academic Specialty in Respect to the Intellectual Search 
for Truth and the Testing of It 


(a) Distinguishing knowledge which can be universally 
demonstrated from convictions which come by faith and 
opinions which cannot be proven. 


(b) Maintaining intellectual honesty and encouraging it by 
personal example. 


(c) Refining of professional competence and skill through- 
out one’s lifetime by keeping abreast of current thought and 
using all appropriate teaching methods, as well as wisely 
using weekends, summers, and sabbatical leaves. 


(d) Seeking supervision and expert counsel without losing 
one’s own independence. 


(e) Not thinking of one’s own specialty more highly than 
one ought to think: that is, regarding it, like all other parts 
of the theological curriculum, as indispensable but not all- 


sale and not presuming to pose as an expert in all 
elds. 


* At the biennial meeting of the Association in Alexandria, Va., on 
June 9, 1966, the Association voted to receive the following document 
and make it available to the schools for their use. 
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(f) Maintaining a proper balance of working-time between 
research and class preparation, insofar as these may not 
always be identical. 


II. To One’s Students 


(a) Giving adequate amount of time, attention, and energy 
to students. 


(b) Respecting the students’ integrity and individuality as 
persons and helping them face personal problems. 


(c) Respecting students’ religious faith and vocation, 
whether or not these agree with those of the professor 
himself. 


(d) Being concerned for the nurture and maturation of the 
student’s motivation as a minister. 


(e) Remaining impartial towards one’s students, avoiding 
both favoritism and hostility toward particular students, 
and avoiding preoccupation with “problem students” at the 
expense of others. 


(f) Avoiding extreme forms of permissiveness and authori- 
tarianism in teaching and personal relations with students. 


(g) Reading and evaluating papers, theses, and examina- 
tions with care and constructive criticism. 


(h) Sharing decisions concerning the total academic and/or 
professional destiny of students with appropriate faculty 
colleagues and committees. 


(i) Protecting professional confidences and information that 
should remain the sole possession of the administration and 
faculty. 


Ill. To One’s Academic Institution (Seminary, College, University) as 
a Community of Colleagues 


(a) Accepting a fair share of teaching assignments in 
accord with agreed curricular policies. 


(b) Assuming a proper share—neither too little nor too 
much—of committee and administrative work. 


(c) Restraining personal ambition for advancement, pro- 
motion, or other preferment at the expense of a colleague’s 
position; and also showing due concern for the personal 
interests of colleagues. 


(d) Respecting the academic specialties and viewpoints of 
colleagues while maintaining the right to disagree; refrain- 
ing from disrespectful discussion of them in classrooms or 
elsewhere in the presence of students. 


fa. 


(e) Showing due regard for those in administrative posi- 
tion and for their procedures and policies; expressing 
legitimate disagreements in an honest and open manner 
without encouraging factionalism; willingly accepting su- 
pervision and helpful criticism. 


(f) Abiding by all terms of a contract or agreement with 
the institution, as well as by faculty rules. 


(g) Avoiding the misuse of the right of resignation by not 
indulging in threats thereof without real decision and con- 
sequent action; and by the same token, if an administrator, 
not threatening punitive or retaliatory action against faculty 
members. 


(h) Deporting oneself in relation to persons outside the 
institution so as to bring credit, rather than disrepute, to 
the seminary; and not presuming to represent the mind of 
one’s colleagues nor to involve them in controversies without 
prior consultation with them. 


IV. To the Kingdom of God, the Church, and One’s Own Parish and 
Denomination 


(a) Maintaining the priority of one’s ministry as a teacher 
in accord with the specifications of his own position; observ- 
ing faithfully the regulations of one’s denomination regard- 
ing ordination. 


(b) Supporting one’s own denomination and other churches, 
and refraining from falling into either cynicism or apathy 
towards them when expressing just criticism of their mis- 
takes and failures. 


(c) With respect to outside engagements and responsibili- 
ties, holding the factor of personal financial need in balance 
with that of one’s duties to his institution, it being under- 
stood that the institution has a duty to the teacher to provide 
such adequate compensation that full-time service may 
justly be expected. 


(d) Doing ecclesiastical work in such a way as to contribute 
to effective academic work and not to militate against it. 


V. To One’s Social and Civic Community 


(a) Recognizing and (where possible) fulfilling one’s re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen in a democratic society. 


(b) Relating where appropriate the values and insights of 


one’s study, knowledge, and special talents to the well-being 
of society. 
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VI. To One’s Self as a Person 


(a) Not allowing the intellectual or functional elements of 
one’s profession to hamper growth towards the wholeness of 
Christian life. 


(b) Not allowing preoccupation with academic routine to 
hinder one’s care for physical and mental fitness and social 
maturity. 


(c) Fulfilling to the best of one’s ability the responsibilities 
of family life. 


PossIBLE USES oF THIS DOCUMENT 


1. As a self-study guide for faculty discussions in the de- 
velopment of a common ethical perspective. 


2. As a guide to new professors for the formation of profes- 
sional habits of teaching. 


3. As a means of communication with boards of trustees and 
other responsible bodies of the constituency as to professors’ 
self-expectations concerning their work. 


4, As a supplement to the AATS document on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, the aim of which is to discuss in detail 
the ethical responsibilities of professors. 
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V. THE 1968 BIENNIAL MEETING 


PROGRAM 


The Essential and the Peripheral in Theological Education 


i 


10 
11 


On 


t 


:00- 8:00 p.m. 
:30- 6:30 p.m. 


:00 p.m. 


:00-10:30 a.m. 


:15- 8:30 a.m. 


:00 a.m. 
Sileeel- 101 


:30 a.m. 
:00 a.m. 


:15- 1:00 p.m. 
:00 p.m. 


:30- 6:30 p.m. 
:45 p.m. 


315 p.m. 


MONDAY, JUNE 10, 1968 


REGISTRATION—Loeber Hall Lounge 
DINNER—Wartburg and Koburg Dining Halls 
COLLOQUIUM: Sieck Hall, Room 201-202 
The Teaching of Biblical Languages Study Team 
Dean Harrelson, Professor Goetchius, 
and Professor Landes 


TUESDAY, JUNE 11, 1968 


REGISTRATION—Loeber Hall Lounge 
(after 10:30 a.m. registration will 
be held in Room 208 of Sieck Hall) 
BREAKFAST—Wartburg and Koburg Dining Halls 
Worsuip: Chapel-Auditorium Professor Hoyer 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS President Moss 
Contexts for Theological Education 
in the Next Decade 
CorrEE—Wartburg Hall 
BUSINESS AND REPORTS: Chapel-Auditorium 
1. Executive Committee 
Including proposed amendment to 
the constitution 
2. Executive Director 
38. Commission on Accrediting 
Procedures re membership 
Music standards 
Revision of standards for accrediting 
LuNcH—Wartburg and Koburg Dining Halls 
BUSINESS AND REPORTS: Chapel-Auditorium 
4, Committee on Standards for a Professional 
Doctorate 
5. Commission on Faculty Fellowships 
6. Commission on Research and Counsel 
DINNER—Wartburg and Koburg Dining Halls 
HEARING AND DISCUSSION WITH THE RESOURCES 
PLANNING COMMISSION: Chapel-Auditorium 
Other Discussion Groups—Sieck Hall Classrooms 
RECEPTION FOR DELEGATES AND Gurests—Pritzlaff 


Hall 
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on 


:00 a.m. 
9:15 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


12:15- 1:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


5:30- 6:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


7:15- 8:30 a.m. 


9:00 a.m. 
9:15 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


12:15- 1:00 p.m. 


1:30 p.m. 


:15- 8:30 a.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 1968 


BREAKFAST—Wartburg and Koburg Dining Halls 
WorsuHip: Chapel-Auditorium Professor Hoyer 
ADDRESS Professor Cooke 
Essentials in Theological Curriculum 
CorrEE—Wartburg Hall 

BUSINESS AND REPORTS: Chapel-Auditorium 

7. Treasurer 

8. Committee on Clinical Pastoral Education 

9. Commission on Christian Education 

10. Financial Aid to Students 

11. National Cooperative Enlistment Project 
LuNncH—Wartburg and Koburg Dining Halls 
BUSINESS AND REPORTS 

12. Resources Planning Commission 
DINNER—Wartburg and Koburg Dining Halls 
DISCUSSION GROUPS (on addresses and reports) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 1968 


BREAKFAST—Wartburg and Koburg Dining Halls 
WorsuHip: Chapel-Auditorium Professor Hoyer 
ADDRESS Professor Williams 
The Morphology of Commitment in 
Education for Ministry 
CorFEE—Wartburg Hall 
BUSINESS AND REPORTS 
13. Election of Officers 
14. Executive Committee (supplementary) 

a. Election of Executive Director 

b. Budgets for 1968-69 and 1969-70 

(Cf. Treasurer’s report) 

c. Proposed revision of scale of dues 

d. Amendment of the bylaws 

e. Changes in Commission structure 
15. Election of Commission and Committee 

members 

16. Department of Ministry 
17. Fund for Theological Education 
18. Ministry Studies Board 
19. Resolutions Committee 
LuNcH—Wartburg and Koburg Dining Halls 
CONTINUATION OF BUSINESS REPORTS 
Adjournment 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE PROGRAM 


Bernard Cooke, §.J., Professor of Theology, Marquette University 

George W. Hoyer, Professor of Homileties, Concordia Seminary 

Robert V. Moss, Jr., President, Lancaster Theological Seminary 

Daniel Day Williams, Professor of Systematic Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York 
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REGISTRATION 


Representatives from Member Schools 


PaaS EATry, Bus. ce shes <6 Yale University Divinity School 
Wdams) Henry’ B. 2.5... 5... 3 San Francisco Theological Seminary 
Alpaughst Garkeu eee ve ne eee McMaster Divinity College 
Patasan, fer Miseals: sine v.88 Erskine Theological Seminary 
Anderson, Glenn. P..........-.- North Park Seminary 
Anderson, Stuart LeRoy ...... Pacific School of Religion 
Archibald, Bryan F........... Northern Baptist Seminary 
Arndt, Elmers; 2.8. 02 sn 3 Eden Theological Seminary 
Ashley, Benedict M............ Aquinas Institute 
Banke sRoberta J eres. eae St. John’s Seminary 
Render, Ross ibe. caged oh hoe te Goshen College Biblical Seminary 
Bennett. wlObN, Cor csc otra che Fur Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
Berquist, Millard J............ Midwestern Baptist Seminary 
ugiicleyer Ol Li ees = a ys ess ous Southeastern Baptist Seminary 
lecker, Paulin..(2.5...-- 53 School of Divinity 

St. John’s University 
Boggs, Jr., Wade H........... Presbyterian School of Christian 

Education 

nrawers deCraids G. ago... mp a University of Chicago Divinity School 
Broadwell, Robert E........... Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
Brown, wrank We -Gs eo. ce: - Hood Theological Seminary 
Brown, Raymond Bryan....... Southeastern Baptist Seminary 
Buchner, Howard W.........- Trinity College Faculty of Divinity 
Campbell, Thomas Pv s.2.. 2 Pontifical College Josephinum 
Cannon, William R............ Candler School of Theology 
Gapon. ledwint sG. int ser 2-5 Swedenborg School of Religion 
Carleton, William A. ......... Golden Gate Baptist Seminary 
@ace, William Be... -, se - St. Paul School of Theology 
Gherry.) Millard Re... 2 Acadia University 

School of Theology 
Clifford, N:iKeith. ja.cs. 000): University of Chicago Divinity School 
Cochrane, Arthur............- Dubuque Theological Seminary 
Clymer, Wayne K...........-- Evangelical Theological Seminary 
Come, Arnold: Bie. ce wae +2 San Francisco Theological Seminary 
Contos, Leonidas C..........-- Holy Cross School of Theology 
Cooper, Charles M...........-. Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Copher, Charles B..........--- Interdenominational Theological 

Center 

Cushman, Robert E..........-- The Divinity School, Duke University 
Davis, Walter Bruce.........- Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Day, Edward............-++-- Mt. St. Alphonsus Seminary 
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Dekkers Haroldgy eee eee Calvin Theological Seminary 


Devenny, Joseph A............ Weston College 

Dew Wolta ly Harold sere Wesley Theological Seminary 

Dillenberger; John....--.0: +>: Graduate Theological Union 

Draewell, David J............. North American Baptist Seminary 

Dunne Pauley. aos Andover Newton Theological School 

Dunn, Van Bogard............ Methodist Theological School 

Dunstan, leslie Senne. os Andover Newton Theological School 

Eddleman, H. Leo............. New Orleans Baptist Seminary 

Halkes Conradi ee eee atreeaer Immaculate Conception Seminary 

Kauths Robertiel. = eee eae Eden Theological Seminary 

Heildine a Charles eae Trinity College 

Hendt; hdward C.3en ane Evangelical Lutheran Seminary 

Fennell, William O............ Emmanuel College 

Fitzpatrick, Jr., Mallary...... Hartford Seminary Foundation 

Hoisy., Weonardaht ass sei eee St. John’s Seminary 

OST Ota cya ee McGill University 

Hroy da Miltons Caen * .Colgate Rochester Divinity School 

Fuerbringer, Alfred O......... Concordia Seminary 

louise” JNONAEN. 56.000 o0 oo bs ok Saint Meinrad School of Theology 

Gandy, Samuel Jin .5).) 52s) a: Howard University School of 
Religion 

Gessell ecole ae ee School of Theology, University of the 
South 

GettemysiiamesiN,. 49-05... 0. Hartford Seminary Foundation 

Goetchius; Shae 4. ee Episcopal Theological School 

Graves, Allen W.......).. Southern Baptist Seminary 

Graves, Harold K...-.,.. 405. Golden Gate Baptist Seminary 

Grof, Warren l. < shee. eee Bethany Theological Seminary 

Grounds, Vernon. . oo J4.02.5.. Conservative Baptist Seminary 

Gunnemann, Louis H.......... United Theological Seminary of the 
Twin Cities 

Guthrie, Harvey H............ Episcopal Theological School 

Hanbort, Karl... ... Dubuque Theological Seminary 

Hanser, OLA 68 dha teen Me Luther Theological Seminary 

Harnish, J. Lester............ Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 

Harr, Wilber C... /. 4,24 .2..cme Evangelical Theological Seminary 

Harrelson, Walter............ Vanderbilt University 

Harrig,.Charles U,....... Seabury-Western Seminary 

ELOY jahan CM ic 2 1 Knox College 

Heacock, Joe Davis........... ‘Southwestern Baptist Seminary 


Healey, Robert ems ci... . oats Dubuque Theological Seminary 
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eatonye CarAGrtann. acc owe: California Baptist Seminary 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


Heives, Donald Rh. s..........- Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg 
Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia 

Henderson, R. Melvin......... Crozer Seminary 
EFensones Dt D Jen se. ee Brite Divinity School 
Herman, Stewart W........... Lutheran School of Theology 
Hickey, Handley A............ Payne Theological Seminary 
Hailcert, Warrier. 2 Seen: Andrews University 
FRICner spe Seward. saree s).c) sce Princeton Theological Seminary 
iolcombs Walter "isis. oae.. 2. Boston University, School of Theology 
Ol ter wD OnMaW a Gemne ee Ae nies Saint Paul School of Theology 
Frommnes wl yaarde....4. 4 -eeeetee Harvard Divinity School 
Hubbard, David Allan........ Fuller Theological Seminary 
TORRENS oaey ebay, AROS bic att cm eal United Theological Seminary 

of the Twin Cities 
SqnUl MAGE Oe, ne con anaes es Southern Baptist Seminary 
Imeramni gL SW Laer to even Memphis Theological Seminary 
Jackson, Gordon E............ Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
JamestwA lx B: 2.0. lanai: Virginia Union University 

School of Religion 

Jamison, Wallace N........... New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
Jen (CRITE Soe: seer Emmanuel College 
SUV MET ICH Gye data oie sparcn estas scscey McGill University 
Jensen, Theodore I............ Wartburg Theological Seminary 
Johnson, .Gordone...........-- Bethel Seminary 
Sientecy Wsknaay dele 8 ob oi dare ta Berkeley Divinity School 
TONES id AMES craersien) > =15 . veienelse Immaculate Conception Seminary 
Laie (DE ewe, ees cao co Phillips Graduate Seminary 
Reallandes Wavles sacs rs laae a Conservative Baptist Seminary 
Kantzer, Kenneth S........... Trinity Evangelical Divinity School 
iKellybalmercH. 2 a5 2. Union Theological Seminary in 

Virginia 
Kerra, DavidtWieee sna: Gordon Divinity School 
Keyese ©a) Dy aa... Suu pieickalepeks uae General Theological Seminary 
Knecht, John R.....2..-..64..-. United Theological Seminary 
Knutson, Kent S....-..-.----- Luther Theological Seminary 
Kraemer, Charles E. S8......... Presbyterian School of Christian 

Education 
LeFevre, Perry ......--:-.--- Chicago Theological Seminary 
Lemke, Werner.........--.--- Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Leupold, Ulrich S..........--, Waterloo Lutheran Seminary 
ibapiny Jf AM eee oo rome moos Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
WOWIS sp) CONTA Crewe clas 9 cuss Saint Meinrad School of Theology 
Ignebkex Martini er aie as Concordia Theological Seminary 
Iund,.L. Dale... -. 2°: Lutheran School of Theology 
Lundquist, Carl H...........-- Bethel Seminary 
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Malone, Edward F............ Maryknoll Seminary 


Manthei, Edward F........... Chicago Theological Seminary 
MeCallepukerK.2e (x betcha . ec Southern Baptist Seminary 
McCallum, J. Malcolm......... Phillips Graduate Seminary 
McCord, James I.............. Princeton Theological Seminary 
McCort, Elizabeth............ Dubuque Theological Seminary 
McKay, Arthuraits is. 2.eeee McCormick Theological Seminary 
McKay. OrvillesH. eee Garrett Theological Seminary ~ 
McKinney, James C........... Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
MeyersiCarlsiS tee: ne ee Concordia Seminary 
Miller, Donald G.............. Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
Morden, J. Grant©, 45.8) 2 Huron College 
Morgan) IvantGi3 eee McMaster Divinity College 
Morrison, Clinton D........... Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
Morton, William H.7).. 223. Midwestern Baptist Seminary 
Moss, Jr., Robert V............ Lancaster Theological Seminary 
Naylor, Robert E.......... ;... Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Neal, Kenneth W............. lliff School of Theology 
Nelson, Ci Ellis] >... = = Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
Newberry, Gene W............ Anderson College School of Theology 
Norris, Beauford A........... Christian Theological Seminary 
Northcutt, Jesse.............. Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
O’Brien, Robert E............. Woodstock College 
Oden, Thomas. C.... . «a cen cnc Phillips Graduate Seminary 
Osborn, Ronald B...:......... Christian Theological Seminary 
Parke-Taylor, Geoffrey........ Huron College 
Parres, Ceci" Ls = St. Thomas Seminary 
Petersen, Lorman M........... Concordia Theological Seminary 
Prous, i An Oy. asin Gps Concordia Theological Seminary 
Price, Jr,/John M..........cie New Orleans Baptist Seminary 
Quillian, Jr., Joseph D......... Perkins School of Theology 
Repp, Arthure(..6 oe sone 2 Concordia Seminary 
Richards, J. McDowell......_. Columbia Theological Seminary 
Richardson, Harry V.......... Interdenominational Theological 
Center 
Ridder, Herman J.............. Western Seminary 
Rising, Richard L..... ae Seminario Episcopal Del Caribe 
Ritz, Gale 


Sack RANA OR Winebrenner Theological Seminary 
ae ie ater noe ee San Francisco Theological Seminary 
55 Te IE Bethany Theological Seminary 
eee io, mea Eden Theological Seminary 
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Rogness, Alvin N.............. Luther Theological Seminary 


St. Amant, Penrose........... Southern Baptist Seminary 
Saunders, Ernest W.......... Garrett Theological Seminary 
Schick, Edwin A.............. Wartburg Seminary 
Schneider, Stanley D.......... Evangelical Lutheran Seminary 
Schnucker, Calvin............ Dubuque Theological Seminary 
eats, V. Lavell... .ck ace... Midwestern Baptist Seminary 
SShavore (Wa D2 Oe Sa ee Regis College 
sorout, Lhomas Res. 005... ). Missouri School of Religion 
PUUItZ He OSepniohwes ches. es Ashland Theological Seminary 
Skoglund, John E............. Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
tain JIT. wl redilvs kis sien dats Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia 
Stanger, Frank Bateman...... Asbury Theological Seminary 
ISuiUL AVA wey stots sas es ale, Austin Presbyterian Seminary 
Stowe, Eugene L.............. Nazarene Theological Seminary 
Strong, Raymond L........... Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico 
Sutherland, Jr., Malcolm R..... Meadville Theological School 
Swan, Lowell, Buss. fcKtoaksnn 3 Iliff School of Theology 
Switzer, Davids Koon. suty- Tonlin Perkins School of Theology 
Taylor, Mendell.... 2... 6: sie! Nazarene Theological Seminary 
Theisen ReInold. ctcads) ages School of Divinity, St. John’s 
University 
Phielen; Thoralfaa. sas «3c Pontifical College Josephinum 
Thomas, Robert L............. Talbot Theological Seminary 
Traina, Robert A....2. .....qatten Asbury Theological Seminary 
Trotter, F. Thomas........... School of Theology at Claremont 
Trotter, Jesse Mans: .cijs.5 +2. Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in Virginia 
Tucker, William, Hiqs.qi-earat: Brite Divinity School 
Vanderlip, D. George......... Northern Baptist Seminary 
Van Dusen, Henry P.......... Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 
Veninea ab rank tnt. ahve > bya North American Baptist Seminary 
Vion Rohr. JOON Ae asics © nyse Pacific School of Religion 
Waltner, Erland.............. Mennonite Biblical Seminary 
Weener, Walter..........-.--- Concordia Seminary 
Wehrli, Eugene S............- Eden Theological Seminary 
Weingart, Richard E.......... Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Weinlick,. JOWN AR says aren cesyopnSe «x2 Moravian Theological Seminary 
Wells, Ronald V......+..+-.++ Crozer Seminary 
DVELS Ht Wa Acc atts chs une. o aba bees Lexington Theological Seminary 
Wenger, -Hugene? ...266 a. 23+ Evangelical Theological Seminary 
Wentz, Frederick K..........- Hamma School of Theology 
Wesche, Kenneth P..........-- Western Evangelical Seminary 
Wessels, Cletus............--- Aquinas Institute School of Theology 
Whittaker, Frederick W....... Bangor Theological Seminary 
Wilburn, Ralph G............- Lexington Theological Seminary 
Williams, Daniel D............ Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
Williams, Jr., Prescott H....... Austin Presbyterian Seminary 
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Winn, Albert ©... 20.0. - Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 


Voune, Mred eH jes. seer ei) de Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Zeidler, Cobre eee ee. Northwestern Lutheran Seminary 
Guests 
‘Allenwdr, orke ey. acenone Sealantic Fund, Inc. 
Bachmann, E. Theodore......: Board of Theological Education 
Lutheran Church in America 
Baer, Jr:, Richard A........... Earlham School of Religion 
Baumgaertner, Wm........... St. Paul Seminary 
BechtoldwPaultee arene encraac Catholic Theological Union 
Biersdorf, John E............. National Council of Churches 
Campbell, Donald K........... Dallas Theological Seminary 
Cantelddiohntd ener eee St. Mary’s Seminary 
Chow, Timothy Y. H......:...Trinity Theological College 
Christman, J. Creighton....... Evangelical Congregational School of 
Theology 
Clowney, Edmund P........... Westminster Theological Seminary 
Coerver, Robert F............. Kenrick Seminary 
Cooke) Bernard...>..-........ Marquette University 
Coyle; Ts AWiiee. one ee ne 5 Bishops’ Committee on Priestly 
Formation 
Dampier, Joseph H............ Emmanuel School of Religion 
Deem, Warren H.............. Arthur D. Little, Ine. 
Dilella, Alexander A........... Holy Name College 
Ernst Albert) © seen ee Notre Dame Seminary 
Falanga, Anthony ............ Kenrick Seminary 
FimuRobertsd: ss... 0. hee: Divine Word Seminary 
Preundtre A. Hace, eee Reformed Theological Seminary 
Goltermann, Samuel I......... Board for Higher Education 
The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
Gregson, John W............. North American Theological Seminary 
Harris, Ro Laird. 2a 7y-3 Covenant Theological Seminary 
Harrison,-Paul Mos). °- Pennsylvania State University 
Henry Chariés = eS om: Catholic Seminary of Indiana 
Hibbittsn de Ban... «oe University of King’s College 
Eulehicharde Ae es Cae Alma College 
Klassen, A. J......., Lake neevnenouins Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary 
Larsen, William......../....° Board of Theological Education 
The American Lutheran Church 
Leavenworth, J. Lynn......... Department of Theological Education 


American Baptist Convention 
Lewis, J. Douglass ........... National Council of Churches | 
Maguire, Alban A. ........... Holy Name College 

Mare, W.tHaroldi = .-.. Covenant Theological Seminary 
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McCulloh, Gerald O........... Department of the Ministry 
United Methodist Church 


Meister, John) Wie. c cou oye 0 wens Council on Theological Education 
United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

Miller, Jr., William L.......... Commission of Theological Education 
Christian Church (Disciples) 

Mostert, Johituy.5..+ 1.0... o0. Accrediting Association of Bible 

Colleges 

Marrray, Roberte lesa 4. <iae. <0 Bellarmine School of Theology 

OZRourke. JONNS - 45). sou. ek St. Charles Seminary 

iPuxileva Canonotle laa ten at. te. Ecumenical Institute of Canada 

Rasmussen, Robert D.......... Department of Theological Education 
American Baptist Convention 

Rooks, Charles Shelby......... The Fund for Theological Education 

Rvlands Ray.caar ae Sock. Sete Center for Christian Renewal 

Schlichte, George A........... Pope John XXIII National Seminary 

Shaw Mario Wer: 2500S 2. tn Catholic Seminary of Indiana 

Sherry, aul; Hee, pee eae: Board for Homeland Ministries 
United Church of Christ 

Smith, James Hiv...) 22.5... Seminary of St. Vincent de Paul 

St th se sy Hh Sees eee sea ots Reformed Theological Seminary 

Stahl, Robert Joi is4 ..%c. cag =: Notre Dame Seminary 

Van Ackeren, Gerald.......... St. Louis University, School of 

Divinity 

Wialtke, Bruce Js .fhte a. > a Dallas Theological Seminary 

Weber. Phomas), Hise frt sh dae St. Mary Seminary 

Wretsit THOMAS dk crete ie soci St. Charles Seminary 

Wests GW.. Bi gees oewemes v:-: Harding Graduate School of Religion 

Walken arOld gi seer tees ci crn. Council for Church & Ministry 
United Church of Christ 

Williams, Charles G........... Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

Zorte Ropert Mi... ameacriate ase. Concordia Seminary, India 
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MINUTES OF MEETING 
June 10-13, 1968 


Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


Tuesday, June 11, 1968 


1. President Robert E. Naylor of the Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary read the minute memorializ- 
ing the Rev. James Archibald Jones, Jr. (cf. Bulletin 28, 


pp. 97-98). 


2. At10: 


15 A.M. President Moss summarized the Report 


of the Executive Committee: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


To confirm the mail vote of the Association 
admitting as Associate Members the following 
schools: The Episcopal Seminary of the Carib- 
bean, Puerto Rico; Saint Meinrad School of 
Theology of Indiana; Saint Vincent’s Semi- 
nary of Latrobe, Pennsylvania; Talbot Theo- 
logical Seminary, LaMirada, California; 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, Concep- 
tion, Missouri; Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio; Seminary of Our Lady 
of Angels, Albany, New York; Regis College, 
Toronto, Ontario; St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Massachusetts; St. John’s Provincial 
Seminary, Plymouth, Michigan; St. John’s Uni- 
versity School of Divinity, Collegeville, Minne- 
sota; St. Thomas Seminary School of Theology, 
Denver, Colorado. 

To admit as Associate Members the following 
seminaries as recommended by the Executive 
Committee: Alma College, Los Gatos, Cali- 
fornia; Bellarmine School of Theology, North 
Aurora, Illinois; Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts; Notre Dame 
Seminary, New Orleans, Louisiana; St. Ber- 
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Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


nard’s Seminary, Rochester, New York; St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Maryland; Semi- 
nary of St. Vincent De Paul, Boynton Beach, 
Florida. 


To adopt the amendment to the Constitution 
proposed by the Executive Committee for the 
distribution of assets in the event of the dis- 
solution of the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools. 


To confirm the election of Dr. David S. Schuller 
to a three-year term as Associate Director. 


To confirm the resolution regarding the term 
of service of Mr. Aute L. Carr presented by 
Dean J. Daniel Joyce of Phillips Graduate 
Seminary in the form of a letter of commenda- 
tion and gratitude. 


“The American Association of Theological 
Schools, meeting in its 26th Biennial Session 
in St. Louis, Missouri, on June 11, 1968, by 
action of the Association expresses its 
great gratitude to Aute L. Carr for three 
years of excellent service to this body 
terminating on March 1, 1968. 

We appreciate the great amount of study 
and careful research on various phases of 
our corporate life done by Aute Carr. His 
relationships with other organizations on 
behalf of our Association were greatly ad- 
vantageous to our common endeavor. The 
goodwill that he fostered has strengthened 
our relationships. 

We express our deep concern for the health 
of Mrs. Carr and extend our best wishes for 
her improvement. 

The Association shall continue to be thank- 
ful for his faithful service and the relation- 
ship which'we sustained to him and shall 
continue to sustain.” 
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At this time President Moss presented for later consider- 
ation in this meeting a new schedule of dues. 

President Moss reported the following grants received 
during the biennium: 

(1) terminal grant of $9,000 for Theological Educa- 
tion from the Lilly Endowment ; 

(2) grant of $131,154 from the Sealantic Fund for 
the work of the Resources Planning Commission ; 

(8) grant of $35,000 by the Sealantic Fund for the 
Philadelphia Case Study of the Resources Plan- 
ning Commission to match funds provided by the 
schools involved ; 

(4) grant of $750 from the Lilly Endowment to be 
transmitted to the Divinity School of Vanderbilt 
University for a pilot project in the teaching of 
biblical languages and in the study of language 
and its significance. 

President Moss presented for later discussion the follow- 
ing proposed bylaw: 

“ ‘Contributed services’ shall be included in the total 
annual operating expenditure by a computation 
which uses either the medians for comparable AATS 
member schools or the medians of the larger institu- 
tion of which the member school may be a part, the 
basis of computation to be the choice of the member 
school.” 

3. President Rogness reported for the Commission on 
Accrediting with the following actions taken— 
In re 8, page 18 Procedures regarding accreditation: 


Voted: To insert after II, B, 5 a new section b as 
follows: 
“Recommended that the school be granted 
provisional accreditation, with or without 
notations, for a period of two years. On 
reexamination, the Commission may recom- 
mend accreditation, deny accreditation or 
extend provisional accreditation for a 
period not to exceed two years. The maxi- 
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mum period of conditional accreditation 
may be no longer than four years.” 


In re Proposed Standards for Graduate Degrees in 
Church Music: 


Voted: 


To adopt Part B of this report with modifica- 
tions as necessary to bring the same into line 
with AATS Standards. 


In re Proposed Revision of Standards for Accrediting: 
(cf. Bulletin 28, pp. 9-20) 


Voted: 


Voted: 
Voted: 


To adopt the preamble (page 24 of Program 
and Reports) in its entirety. 


To adopt Standards of Admission. 
To adopt Duration of the Course of Study. 


The Association adjourned for luncheon at 12:15 P.M., 
reconvening at 2:00 P.M. 


Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 
Voted: 
Voted: 


Voted: 


To adopt Fields of Study and Balance of Cur- 
viculum. 


To adopt Section 4 on Faculty amended as 
follows: 

“An accedited theological school or cluster 
should provide adequate instruction in the 
fields of study indicated above and should 
include for a single school at least six full- 
time professors or for a cluster of schools at 
least ten full-time professors whose instruc- 
tion shall be distributed over the four 


’ 


years... 
To adopt Section 5 on Administration and Con- 
trols. 
To adopt Section 6 on Student Life and Work. 
To adopt Section 7 on Facilities and Finances. 
To adopt Section 8 on General Tone and Quality. 
To adopt Section 9 on Library Standards for 
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Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


the Basic Theological and Christian Education 
Programs. 


To adopt Section 10 on Conditions and Nomen- 
clature for Advanced Degrees. 


To adopt Section 11 on The Master’s Degree in 
Religion and Theological Studies. 


To adopt Section 12 on Research-Oriented or 
Academic Doctorate. 


4. Professor Seward Hiltner made the report as chair- 
man of the Committee on Standards for a Professional 


Doctorate. 


In re The Doctor’s Degree In Ministry (see pp. 35ff. 
of Program and Reports) 


Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


That this report be received as a whole for 
discussion. 


To amend the second paragraph of the Intro- 
duction on p. 35 to read as follows: 


“The provisional standards which follow 
shall be understood to apply to single schools 
and to groups of schools offering a profes- 
sional doctoral program to encourage con- 
tinuing experimentation and to be applied 
in a counseling manner rather than in an 
accrediting manner for the next biennium.” 


To adopt Section II on Criteria Governing the 
Program. 


To adopt Section III on Qualifications and Pro- 
cedures for Admission with the following 
amendments and qualifications: 


Item.A 2. Amended as follows: “He shall 
demonstrate his ability to make effective use 
of such languages as are essential to the 
fulfillment of his doctoral study.” 


Item A 5. Material in parenthesis to be 
withdrawn. 
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Voted: 


In re Section IV The Character of the Pro- 
gram. 


To refer this entire matter to the Executive 
Committee to reschedule for later consideration 
in this meeting. 


The meeting adjourned for dinner, reconvening at 7:00 


P.M. 
Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


To adopt 1, 2, 3, 4 of Section IV on The Char- 
acter of the Program. 


To amend Item 5 as follows: “At an appropriate 
point in a student’s doctoral study, the school 
shall require him to pass general or compre- 
hensive examinations or their equivalent in 
which the following shall be tested: Mastery 
of the basic knowledge in the student’s special 
area; capacity to relate material in the cognate 
secular disciplines to his area; an ability to 
relate his theological and secular knowledge 
to professional practice.” 


To adopt Section V on Enabling Resources, 
amending Item 2 to read as follows: 


“Any school offering the professional doc- 
toral program must demonstrate to the 
AATS that sufficient faculty, library, and 
physical resources are involved to maintain 
that doctoral program.” 


In re Section VI on Accreditation materials. 


Voted: 


Voted: 


To adopt with the following amendments and 
modifications: Delete Item 3. Amend Item 4 
to read: “Sample copies of comprehensive 
examinations or their equivalent ;” Amend Item 
5 to read: “Copies of the dissertations or proj- 
ect reports.” 


To remit the document entitled The Doctor’s 
Degree in Ministry to the Commission on Ac- 
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crediting to use as guidelines in evaluating 
professional doctoral programs. 


Voted: That the President be asked to appoint a spe- 
cial committee to investigate the question as 
to whether the Association as a whole should 
recommend a change from the B.D. degree to 
a professional doctorate as a first theological 


degree. 


Wednesday, June 12, 1968 


5. President Donald R. Heiges reported for the Com- 
mission on Faculty Fellowships (cf. pp. 133-1385). 


Voted: To accept the report. 


6. Professor C. Ellis Nelson reported for the Commis- 
sion on Research and Counsel (cf. pp. 1385-138). 


Voted: To adopt the report. 


7. President Paul M. Robinson summarized the Treas- 
urer’s report (cf. pp. 189-154). 


Voted: To accept the report. 


8. Professor John M. Gessell reported for the Committee 
on Clinical Pastoral Education (cf. pp. 156-160). 


Voted: To receive the report. 


9. President C. Adrian Heaton reported for the Com- 
mission on Christian Education (cf. pp. 160-161). 


Voted: To receive the report. 


10. Dr. Robert Rasmussen, Department of the Ministry 
of the American Baptist Convention, introduced the Rev. 
Douglass Lewis, who submitted a progress report on the 
National Cooperative Enlistment Project. 


Voted: To receive the report. 


A i, Mr. Robert E. Broadwell presented the report of the 
Committee on Student Financial Aid (cf. pp. 162-167). 


Copies of the Principles of Student Financial Aid as 
they appear in Bulletin 27 were distributed. 
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Voted: To amend No. 7 as follows: 


“In the case of a married student with no 
children, the spouse who has completed her 
education is normally expected to be gain- 
fully employed.” 


The Executive Committee of the AATS is asked to study 
the question of implementation of the Principles of Student 
Financial Aid and report to the next biennial meeting. 


Voted: To extend the session ten minutes for discussion 
of these revisions. 


Voted: To refer the document back to the committee 
for study asking them to report at the conclu- 
sion of business today. 


The Association adjourned for lunch at 12:15 P.M., re- 
convening at 2:00 P.M. 


Voted: To finish the revision of the Principles of Stu- 
dent Financial Aid. 


Voted: To amend principle No. 4 to read “Financial 
assistance consists of grants (which include 
scholarships, grants-in-aid, field education 
grants, and prizes), loans, and employment.” 


Voted: To amend principle No. 7 further as follows: 
“The spouse’s total earnings are to be con- 
sidered as a part of the total family income. 
Because of the importance of this source of 
income, student couples who hope for finan- 
cial aid should not normally anticipate that 
increased aid from the seminary will offset 
loss of income resulting from the wife hav- 
ing children.” 


Voted: To consider the question of terminology in 
financial aid for theological students and report 
to the next biennial meeting. 
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Voted: To receive the report. 


12. President Arthur R. McKay introduced the report 
of the Resources Planning Commission. 


During the discussion from the floor the Chairman recog- 
nized Mr. Robert Bonthius of the Urban Action Training 
Coalition who read a prepared statement. 


Voted: To request the Executive Director to secure 
copies of Mr. Bonthius’ statement for distribu- 
tion to the membership. 


It was moved that the Executive Committee find some 
strategy by which conversation can be continued between 
the action training centers and the AATS. 


Voted: To table this matter until the supplementary 
report of the Executive Committee has been 
heard. 


It was moved that recommendation No. 1 of the RPC 
report be adopted. A motion to table and continue discus- 
sion until 5:00 P.M. was voted. 


The Association adjourned for dinner at 5:00 P.M., re- 
convening at 9:00 P.M. 


Voted: To take the previous motion from the table. 
Following discussion it was 
Voted: To adopt recommendation No. 1. 


Voted: To adopt recommendation No. 2 as amended 
to read “makes this report available.” 


Voted: To adopt recommendation No. 3 as amended 
to read “makes this report available.” 


Voted: To adopt recommendation No. 4. 


As chairman of the Resources Planning Commission, 
President McKay thanked the AATS staff and the Sealantic 
Fund, Inc., particularly Mr. Yorke Allen, Jr. 


Voted: To discharge the Resources Planning Commis- 
sion. 
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The Executive Director invited the membership to sub- 
mit articles reflecting the kind of comment that had been 
made from the floor in opposition to the report of the Re- 
sources Planning Commission. Within the next twelve 
months a full issue of Theological Education will be de- 
voted to continuation of this dialogue. 


The Association adjourned at 10:10 P.M. 


Thursday, June 13, 1968 


13. At 11:00 P.M. President Robert E. Naylor presented 
the report of the Nominating Committee as follows: 


President’, e405 woos President Arthur R. McKay 
Vice-President ............. Dean William R. Cannon 
Secretary ........ President Frederick W. Whittaker 
preasurer F296 4k eo, ws Dean Gene W. Newberry 


Voted: To elect by acclamation the officers nominated 
by the Committee. 


Voted: To elect President Robert V. Moss, Jr., Dean 
Edward F. Malone, Dean Krister Stendahl to 
the Class of 1974 on the Executive Commit- 
tee. 


Voted: To elect Dean Allix B. James to fill the unex- 
pired term of President Arthur R. McKay in 
the Class of 1970 on the Executive Committee. 


14, Jesse H. Ziegler summarized the report of the Min- 
istry Studies Board. 


Voted: To accept the report. 


15. President Moss gave the supplementary report of 
the Executive Committee. 


Voted: To elect Jesse H. Ziegler as Executive Director 
of the Association for the term beginning July 
1, 1968, to June 20, 1970. 


Voted: To approve the appointment of the Rev. Rich- 
ard L. Rising, Dean of the Episcopal Seminary 
of the Caribbean, as an intern within the AATS 
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staff for a term of not less than six months nor 
longer than one year. 


Voted: To adopt the budget for 1968-69. 
Voted: To adopt the budget for 1969-70. 


A substitute proposed increase in the scale of dues was 
circulated to the membership for discussion. 


Voted: That the second proposal be substituted for the 
original as a basis for dues (cf. change in by- 
laws below). and that before the next meeting 
of the Association, the Executive Committee 
study the whole question of dues and in connec- 
tion with the next budget provide the Associa- 
tion with a careful estimate of the income 
which will be produced. 


16. The Rev. C. Shelby Rooks reported for the Fund for 
Theological Education (cf. Program and Reports pp. 80ff.). 
Mr. Rooks offered the assistance of the staff to the schools 
of the AATS in working at the problem of flexibility in the 
admission of Negro students. 


Voted: To receive the report. 


Voted: To amend the preceding vote as follows: The 
Association accepts the report and in accor- 
dance with the resolution within the report 
encourages its member schools to consider exer- 
cising greater flexibility in the admission of 
Negroes. 


17. Continuation of the supplementary report of the 
Executive Committee: 


Voted: To accept the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee on the following change in by- 
laws: 


1. Article V, Section 1, amend to replace the 
present table of categories with dues by the 
seale of charges as follows: 


Minimum dues shall be $215; 
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Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


Rates shall be 0.0015 of total annual oper- 


ating expenditures for the preceding year up 
to $1,000,000; 


If expenditures are between $1,000,000 and 
$2,000,000: $1,500 + 0.0004 on all above 
$1,000,000; 


If expenditures are between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000: $1,900 + 0.0002 on all above 
$2,000,000; 


If expenditures are above $3,000,000: $2,100 
+ 0.0001 on all above $3,000,000. 


2. Inspection and reevaluation costs 
A fee of one hundred dollars is charged for 
any inspection or reevaluation of a school by 
the Commission on Accrediting. All costs of 
the team representing the Commission are 
charged to the school. 


To accept the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee on the following constitutional 
amendment: 


In order to enlist, when it seems desirable to 
the Association, persons from outside the 
membership of the Association— 


Amend Article VII, Section 2 to read as fol- 
lows: 


2. OTHER COMMISSIONS. Other commis- 
sions shall consist of nine persons elected 
by a two-thirds vote of the members of the 
Association present and voting after nom- 
ination by the Executive Committee. . . 


To accept the nominees for membership on the 
Commission on Accrediting. 


To accept the nominees for membership on the 
Commission on Faculty Fellowships. 


To accept the nominees for membership on the 
Resources Planning Commission. 
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Voted: To accept the nominees for membership on the 
Commission on Christian Education. 


Voted: To accept the nominees for membership on the 
Committee on Supervision in Field Education. 


Voted: To accept the nominees for the Committee on 
Student Financial Aid. 

Voted: To accept the nominees to the Theological E'du- 
cation Advisory Committee. 


Voted: To accept the nominees for appointments to 
various committees and agencies. 


Voted: To accept a system of notations for Associate 
Member schools (cf. pp. 25-26). 


President Moss reported the action of the Committee on 
Bangor Theological Seminary and on multi-level institu- 
tions. 


Voted: To receive the supplementary report. 


Voted: To authorize the appointment by the Executive 
Committee of commission members from out- 
side the membership of the AATS to the Re- 
sources Planning Commission. 


18. The Rev. John Biersdorf summarized the report on 
the Department of the Ministry, NCC. 


Voted: To receive the report. 


19. The Executive Director invited the membership to 
participate in the Winter edition of Theological Education 
by submitting articles commenting on the report of the 
Resources Planning Commission. 


20. President Beauford A. Norris read the report of the 
Courtesies Committee (cf. pp. 175-176). 


Voted: To adopt the report. 


21. President Moss introduced the officers for the com- 
ing biennium and the meeting adjourned at 12:45 P.M. 
with a benediction by President McKay. 


JESSE M. TROTTER, Secretary 
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MEMORIAL STATEMENT: 
PRESIDENT JAS. A. JONES 


James Archibald Jones, Jr., President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, in Richmond, Virginia, embodied in an 
unusual degree the fellowship, the striving for academic 
excellence, the sense of divine commission in the training 
of a Christian ministry, which constitute the founding 
purpose of the American Association of Theological Schools. 
In his death, 1966, this Association lost one of its finest 
leaders and warmest spirits. 


Born in North Carolina, his educational preparation for 
the ministry included a degree from Davidson College, two 
degrees from the Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
Virginia, with continuing study in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Honorary degrees were conferred on him by 
Hampton Sidney College and Davidson College. 


He was ordained to the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States in 1935. There followed a 
twenty year pastoral ministry serving first in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Henderson, North Carolina, and 
then the Myers Park Presbyterian Church in Charlotte from 
1939-1955. At this time, he became president of the Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia, where he served until 
his death. 


Within his church and denomination, he served as a 
member of the General Council of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States and later as its chairman. He was 
chairman of the Board of World Missions, being special 
preacher and missions counselor in the Congo, twice in 
Brazil and in Portugal. 


The dimension of leadership which he brought to this 
Association is indicated by the honors accorded him and the 
places of leadership in which he served. He was a member 
of the Executive Committee of the AATS from 1956 until 
the time of his death and chairman of that committee from 
1962-1964. He was an ex-officio member of the Commission 
on Accrediting of this organization from 1960-1964. He was 
the president of AATS during the biennium 1960-1962. 
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It is in the realm of the spirit that the measure of a man 
is best discerned. In his presidential address in Toronto in 
1962, we are provided a quick insight into the incisiveness of 
his understanding, his participation in the prophetic, his 
impatience with pretense, and his innate reverence before 
God. Listen to what he said: 


“We are not here to scratch one another’s back-nor to 
console ourselves that our local miseries are not local but 
the occupational illnesses of our guild. We are here rather 
to work.” 


“We need men in the ministry who know something. I 
mean, rather, men who know something specific with 
reference to the substance and simplicity of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” 


“By and large theological education is the venture of the 
committed.” 


“The Almighty has His devices for those who try to put 
Him under house-arrest.”’ 


“It is their vocational function to hold back on a sure 
word until more evidence is in.” 


“The prophets . . . said something plainly and they said 
it as if they were sure.” 


“The function of the ministry is to herald a word, to say 
clearly, winsomely, urgently, incarnately and corporately 
something unbelievable about the love of God and his 
initiating providence in the affars of man.” 


“We shall have to maintain our sensitivity to our share 
in the making of prophets.” 


Thus, in our own official records, we find the fitting 
memorial. In the economy of grace, Jas. A. Jones is absent 
from us and present with us. The direction of this organiza- 


tion will bear his imprint. We thank God upon every 
remembrance of him. 


ROBERT E. NAYLOR, President 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


During the current biennium the Excutive Committee 
has met three times: June 10, 1966, in Alexandria, Virginia; 
December 19-20, 1966, Dayton, Ohio; and December 17-18, 
1967, in Dayton, Ohio. The Committee will meet again on 

June 10, 1968, in St. Louis, Missouri, and a supplementary 
report of that meeting will be made to the Association 
during the biennial meeting. 


As you are aware, it is the responsibility of the Executive 
Committee to act for the Association between biennial ses- 
sions, serve as a board of review to hear appeals concerning 
actions of commissions and officers of the Association, 
approve the budget for the ensuing biennium for adoption 
by the Association, elect staff officers of the Association 
other than the Executive Director, determine the salaries 
of officers employed by the Association, nominate the 
Executive Director and persons to fill vacancies in all com- 
missions, prepare the program for the biennial meeting, 
and propose for associate membership those institutions in 
the United States and Canada which have met the conditions 
for associate membership prescribed by the Association. 


Time and space prevent the Executive Committee from 
making a full report on all of its deliberations and actions 
during the period since the last biennial meeting. However, 
many of its decisions and much of its thinking will be 
reflected in the reports of officers, committees, and com- 
missions to be presented for consideration and action at 
this meeting. We do call to your attention the following 
decisions and recommendations: 


1. Schools recommended for associate membership. Dur- 
ing the biennium the Executive Committee recommended to 
the Association the admission of: The Episocopal Seminary 
of the Caribbean, Puerto Rico; Saint Meinrad School of 
Theology of Indiana; Saint Vincent’s Seminary of Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania; Talbot Theological Seminary, LaMirada, 
California; Immaculate Conception Seminary, Conception, 
Missouri; Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, 
Ohio; Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Albany, New York; 
Regis College, Toronto, Ontario; St. John’s Seminary, 
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Brighton, Massachusetts; St. John’s Provincial Seminary, 
Plymouth, Michigan; St. John’s University School of 
Divinity, Collegeville, Minnesota; St. Thomas Seminary 
School of Theology, Denver, Colorado, to associate member- 
ship. The member schools voted by mail ballot to accept the 
recommended schools into associate membership. It would 
be appropriate to confirm that action for the record by vote 
at this time. , 


2. Amendments to the constitution proposed. 


(1) In order to be completely clear on our non-profit 
status— 


Amend by the addition of the following paragraph 
as Article IX: 


IX. DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS IN THE EVENT 
OF DISSOLUTION 


In the event of the dissolution of the Association 
its assets available for distribution shall be distrib- 
uted to the member schools in proportion to their 
payment of dues in the year of dissolution, except 
that unexpended portions of grants received from 
foundations for specific educational purposes, such 
as but not limited to research, study projects, schol- 
arships and fellowships, shall be returned to the 
foundation-donors. 


The present articles IX and X shall be renumbered X 
and XI respectively. 


(2) In order to enlist, when it seems desirable to the 
Association, persons from outside our member 
schools— 


Amend Article VII, Section 2 as follows: 


2. OTHER COMMISSIONS. Other commissions 
shall consist of nine persons elected by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the Association 
present and voting after nomination by the Exec- 
utive Committee. . . 


3. Election of associate director confirmed. The Execu- 
tive Committee at its meeting on December 19-20, 1966, 
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elected Dr. David S. Schuller, a member of the faculty of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, to a three-year 
term as associate director. The Committee now seeks 
confirmation of that action by the Association. 


4. Resignation of assistant director accepted. The Execu- 
tive Committee at its meeting on December 17-18, 1967, 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Aute L. Carr as assistant 
director effective June 30, 1968, at the same time expressing 
appreciation for Mr. Carr’s service to the Association and 
granting him special leave beginning March 1 and continu- 
ing the remainder of his term of office. 


5. Executive committee to meet semiannually. In view of 
the developing program of the Association and the rapidity 
of change in theological education, the Executive Committee 
voted to meet twice annually in nonbiennial meeting years. 


6. 1970 meeting set for So. California. The Executive 
Committee voted to accept the invitation of the School of 
Theology at Claremont, California, to hold the biennial 
meeting of the Association on its campus during the week 
of June 14-20, 1970. 


7. Sponsorship of Committee on Student Financial Aid 
continued. The Executive Committee voted to continue for 
two years sponsorship along with the National Council of 
Churches of the Committee on Student Financial Aid. 


8. Changes in selective service protested. On instruction 
by the Executive Committee, the Executive Director and 
the President registered with the National Security Council 
a concern that proposed changes in Selective Service regu- 
lation and specifically the decision to discontinue deferments 
for graduate students except,in scientific and technological 
fields, might result in the neglect of the humanities, includ- 
ing theology. 
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9. Dues set for clusters. The Executive Committee gave 
consideration to the question of dues which should be 
charged to federations or clusters of schools accepted into 
membership of the Association. The Committee calls to the 
attention of the Association the following interpretation 
adopted at its December 1967 meeting: 


The AATS membership dues of the federation shall, 
therefore, be based upon its total annual operating ex- — 
penditures, including those items specifically named in 
section V of the bylaws, less those items in the budget 
contributed by institutions and included in the calculation 
of their own AATS dues. 


10. Foundation grants received. During the biennium the 
Association has received notice of the following new grants 
from foundations: 


(a) A terminal grant of $9,000 for Theological Education 


(b) 


(c) 


(d 


— 


from the Lilly Endowment; 


A grant of $131,000 from the Sealantic Fund for the 
work of the Resources Planning Commission; 


A grant of $35,000 by the Sealantic Fund for the 
Philadelphia Case Study of the Resources Planning 
Commission to match funds provided by the schools 
involved ; 


A grant of $750 from the Lilly Endowment to be 
transmitted to the Divinity School of Vanderbilt 
University for a pilot project in the teaching of 
biblical languages and in the study of language and 
its significance. 


11. Amendment to bylaws recommended. The Executive 
Committee recommends to the Association the following 
bylaw which is to be included under V. Dues and Fees: 


“ “Contributed services’ shall be included in the total 
annual operating expenditure by a computation 
which uses either the medians for comparable AATS 
member schools or the medians of the larger institu- 
tion of which the member school may be a part, the 


basis of computation to be the choice of the member 
school.” . 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


12. Election of executive director. The Executive Com- 
mittee recommends the election of Jesse H. Ziegler as 
executive director of the Association for the term beginning 
July 1, 1968, to June 20, 1970. 


13. Appointment of AATS intern. The Executive Com- 
mittee recommends the appointment of the Rev. Richard L. 
Rising, Dean of the Episcopal Seminary of the Caribbean, 
as an intern within the AATS staff for a term of not less 
than six months nor longer than one year. 


14. Recommendation of 1968-69 budget. The Executive 
Committee recommends a budget of $119,380 for 1968-69 as 
detailed on pp. 139-40, column 3. 


15. Recommendation of 1969-70 budget. The Executive 
Committee recommends a budget of $124,310 for 1969-70 as 
detailed on pp. 139-40, column 4. 


16. Proposed revision of scale of dues. The Executive 
Committee recommends to the Association the adoption of 
the scale of dues as follows: 


(1) Minimum dues shall be $350; 

(2) Rate shall be 0.002 of expenditures for the preceding 
year up to $1,000,000; 

(3) If expenditures are between $1,000,000 and $2,000,- 
000: $2,000 + 0.0005 on all above $1,000,000; 

(4) If expenditures are between $2,000,000 and $3,000,- 
000: $2,500 + 0.00025 on all above $2,000,000; 

(5) If expenditures are above $3,000,000: $2,750 + 
0.000125 on all above $3,000,000. 


17. Amendment of the bylaws. The Executive Commit- 
tee recommends the first amendment to the bylaws as fol- 
lows: 


1. Article V, Section 1, amend to replace the present table 
of categories with dues by the scale of charges listed 
in No. 16. 


The Executive Committee recommends the second amend- 
ment to the bylaws as follows: 
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2. Article V, Section 2, amend so that the section reads 


as follows: 


2. Inspection and reevaluation costs. A fee of one 


hundred dollars is charged for any inspection or 
reevaluation of a school by the Commission on 
Accrediting. All costs of the team representing the 
Commission are charged to the school. 


18. Regarding commission structures. 


a. 


The Executive Committee recommends that the Asso- 
ciation express its hearty thanks to the present 
members of the Commission on Research and Coun- 
sel for their work and that with this meeting of the 
Association the Commission be discontinued. 


The Executive Committee proposes to establish a 
single focus task force on “the formation of the 
ethical and spiritual life of students for ministry” 
with instruction to report to the next meeting of the 
Association. 


The Executive Committee recommends that the Asso- 
ciation establish a Resources Planning Commission 
with the following responsibilities: 


(1) to initiate and maintain processes required to 
accomplish such redeployment of all resources 
for theological education as may be required to 
support quality education; 


(2) to make judgments between proposals for sup- 
port by the Association and determine the amount 
of professional service to be made available; 


(8) to give guidance and counsel to AATS staff work- 
ing in the area and to such other staff as may be 
required; 

(4) to hear and collate the needs of the member 
schools which point toward cooperative answers; 


(5) to seek and secure funds which will support the 
central work of the Commission ; 


(6) to develop and maintain those relationships with 


other agencies which will support the central 
work of the Commission; 
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(7) to maintain such communications with member 
schools and other educational institutions as will 
promote the accomplishment of Commission pur- 
poses. 


It recommends that it normally be composed of three 
members from the Executive Committee, at least 
three members from strategic areas outside of the 
Association, and the remainder from the member 
schools. 


d. The Executive Committee recommends that the Com- 
mittee on Clinical Pastoral Education be merged into 
a Committee on Supervision in Field Education for 
the biennium 1968-70. 


e. The Executive Committee recommends that the Asso- 
ciation continue representation with staff and three 
persons for the biennium 1968-70 on the joint com- 
mittee on Student Financial Aid. 


f. The Executive Committee recommends that an ad- 
visory committee of three be appointed from its own 
number to counsel and advise with the editors of 
Theological Education. 


19. Maintenance of minimum conditions for associate 
members. The Executive Committee recommends the adop- 
tion and use of a system of notations for associate members 
to be administered by the Commission on Accrediting. (cf. 
p. 25-26) 


20. Bangor appeal. The Executive Committee heard an 
appeal by Bangor Seminary of the negative decision of the 
Commission on Accrediting re sending schedules. Their 
action was to remit the matter to the Commission on Ac- 
crediting on the condition that favorable action is taken 
by Bangor on its own new prospectus as presented to the 
Executive Committee in its June 1968 meeting. 


21. Policy regarding membership of multi-level institu- 
tions. Because of the structure of some Roman Catholic 
schools and because of the, logic of the structure of such 
schools as Drew, Duke, Boston, Perkins, Trinity, Emmanuel, 
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it becomes necessary to reexamine the question of the strict 
interpretation of membership as “shall consist of those 
institutions engaged predominantly at the post-college level 
in educating and training for the Christian minstry. . BM 
(Cf. Constitution, Article III, Section 1) 

Heretofore, the interpretation has been that if there is 
a separate substructure of the total institution carrying 
the name of divinity school, school of theology, or theo- 
logical college that substructure might qualify for mem- 
bership even though the total institution is predominantly 
undergraduate. There have been difficulties, however, if 
theological studies were represented only as a program 
rather than as a school. If this interpretation is strictly 
maintained it will deprive of the benefits of membership 
in the Association schools that are disqualified primarily 
on the basis of a unit within an institution being a “degree 
program” rather than a “school.” 

The Executive Committee in recognition of the prob- 
lems expressed in the previous paragraphs recommends 
that in the next meeting of the Association a constitu- 
tional amendment and related changes in “Procedures 
Related to Accreditation” and “Standards for Accredit- 
ing” will be presented for action by the Association which 
will make possible membership and accreditation of 
multi-level institutions accredited by regional associations 
with respect to a post-college program designed for edu- 
cating and training for the ministry. 


22. Regarding the role of the seminaries in lay education. 
The Executive Committee reports that it will seek a modest 


foundation grant to hold a consultation on the role of the 
seminaries in lay education. 


23. Regarding the education of black ministers. The 
Executive Committee heard with appreciation the communi- 
cation on “Proposals in Regard to the Education of Black 
Ministers” from the Association of United Methodist The- 
ological Seminaries. 

The Committee proposes appointment of a committee to 
work in liaison with the A.U.M.TS. and to perform an 
enabling function with schools or groups working at 
these problems. 


ROBERT V. Moss, JR., Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Executive reports take many forms in order to represent 
the life and character of an institution. The report may tell 
as much about the author as about the institution. I am 
ready at this point to risk that analysis in speaking of the 
AATS in June 1968 by speaking of people, events, and 
unfinished business. 

I. PEOPLE 

If it is ever true that an institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man, it is even truer that the form of the 
Association during this past biennium has been shaped by 
the vigor, dedication, and imagination of a host of people 
who have been active in it. This is an appropriate place 
and time to name people. Established by the Executive Com- 
mittee and Association in 1966 and appointed by the presi- 
dent, the Resources Planning Commission composed of 
President Arthur R. McKay, Dean Stanley B. Frost, Presi- 
dent John Dillenberger, Dr. Paul M. Harrison, Dr. Lynn 
Leavenworth, Dean Edward M. Malone, M.M., President 
Robert V. Moss, Jr., and Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen gave 
many days of time to the undertaking. This was done in 
spite of the fact that they were recruited on the promise of 
a maximum of three or four days during the year. 

Closely associated with the Resources Planning Commis- 
sion, Mr. Warren H. Deem, with his associates from Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., not only gave high quality professional serv- 
ice in the time contracted but often gave much personal 
time on into the night or at other beyond-hours periods. 


Led by President Moss (who has throughout been of 
inestimable help to me), the Executive Committee, in giving 
increasing time to policy questions, gives promise of creative 
direction for the Association in the years ahead. Early in 
the biennium the committee sustained a great loss in the 
death of President Jas. A. Jones. 

In a first biennium of reevaluation visits on a ten-year 
cycle, members of the Commission on Accrediting have 
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invested more days than at any time since the Commission 
of the late 1930’s. From outside the Commission they have 
been assisted by Professor John Bright, Dean William R. 
Cannon, President Wayne K. Clymer, Professor Gerald R. 
Cragg, Dean Kendig B. Cully, Dean Robert E. Cushman, 
Professor Charles R. Feilding, Professor John M. Gessell, 
Dean Warren F. Groff, Dean Louis H. Gunneman, Professor 
Gordon Kaufman, Professor Charles E. Kraft, Dean Perry 
D. LeFevre, Dean Ronald E. Osborn, Professor Albert C. 
Outler, Dean Marcus Priester, Professor James Sellers, 


Professor Lawrence Toombs, President Frederick K. Wentz, 
Dean Newell J. Wert. 


An unrequested assignment involving difficult and un- 
popular work has been carried by the Committee on Stand- 
ards for the Professional Doctorate which reports to this 
meeting. Professor Seward Hiltner as chairman won the 
respect of the entire committee—Professor C. Ellis Nelson, 
Dean C. Penrose St. Amant, Dean Ernest W. Saunders, 
Professor Charles R. Feilding, Dean F. Thomas Trotter, 
Professor Henry B. Adams—and of those who attended the 
Chicago hearing for his fairness and his perseverance in 
securing consensus. 


A difficult but exciting task was carried through by the 
Curriculum Task Force who worked creatively through six 
long weekends. Sparked by Professors Thomas C. Campbell 
and Gordon Kaufman, the group composed of Professors C. 
Douglas Jay, Samuel M. Keen, Richard Shaull, George W. 
Webber, Cletus Wessels, O.P., and Dean Newell J. Wert 
completed their task on schedule. 


Few people in the Association know the loyalty, high 
ability of the staff associated with me. Mr. Aute L. Carr 
made many significant contributions during his three-year 
term as assistant director. Dr. David S. Schuller came as 
associate director in 1967 and has already become widely 
known and his work widely appreciated. Mrs. Robert J. 
(Charlotte) Thompson has been longest with the Associa- 
tion and is my administrative assistant. Mrs. Carl J. 
(Marcy) Bookwalter, seven years with AATS, has become 
secretary to Dr. Schuller. Mrs. Robert (Arlene) Galloway 
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on May 1, 1968, became secretary to the executive. Miss 
Jane Helsley has served well as a clerk-typist and in July 
becomes the wife of Mr. Larry Binkley, a former auditor. 
Without the cheerfulness and loyalty of this team the work 
would not get done. 


Many other people have served on commissions and com- 
mittees who have not been named because their work was 
not as heavy during this period. They have nevertheless 
contributed significantly to our life. 


Seldom do institutions enjoy the frank and friendly 
counsel of foundation representatives that the Association 
does with Mr. Charles G. Williams of Lilly Endowment, and 
Mr. Yorke Allen, Jr., of the Sealantic Fund. Both have been 
wise and helpful in their counsel and generous in their 
interest. 


In addition to all this we have enjoyed a happy and coop- 
erative relationship with Mr. Jack Biersdorf of the Depart- 
ment of Ministry of the National Council of Churches, the 
chairman of the Division of Higher Education of the 
National Association of Evangelicals, the Rev. William 
Coyle, C.SS.R., of the Bishops’ Committee on Priestly 
Formation of the Roman Catholic Church. 


II. EveNts 


A report can be fair and adequate only as it takes account 
of the events of a period. People shape the institution; 
events are the indications of growth or change in it. 


New relationships have developed. AATS had to go 
through a stage of differentiating itself from other agencies. 
We are now in a stage of discovering and claiming common 
ground. In recognition of the common area of church music, 
we have been working during these two years with the 
National Association of Schools of Music to develop stand- 
ards and procedures for accreditation of programs of sacred 
music in theological schools. In contrast to a period of cool 
indifference, if not active hostility, between AATS and the 
regional accrediting associations, we are now working close- 
ly with three of them. We have developed common under- 
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standings with the Association of Regional Accrediting 
Associations and the Council of Graduate Schools under the 
friendly encouragement of the National Commission on 
Accrediting, of which we are a member. 


Major support has been given. We received a grant of 
$131,154 fom Sealantic Fund for the work of the Resources 
Planning Commission; later a grant of $35,000 for an area 
planning study of the same kind. Major requests are now 
under active consideration, by Lilly Endowment, which made 
a terminal grant of $9,000 for Theological Education. 


Standards for the professional doctorate were written. 
With emerging interest in the differentiation of education 
for the ministry as a profession, and in recognition of an 
obvious lack in the present standards for accreditation, the 
Association in 1966 established a committee to develop 
standards for the professional doctorate. Not only have 
standards been completed for consideration by the Associa- 
tion but a comprehensive commentary on the standards has 
been circulated to the member schools and is available. 


Important publications have been completed. It may be 
adequate merely to list those which have come from the 
Association office. 


Bulletin 27 1966 
Education for Ministry Theol. Ed., Vol. III, No. 1 
(Charles Feilding) 

“Teaching the Biblical Languages” Theol. Ed., Vol. III, 
No. 4 


(Walter Harrelson, Eugene V. N. Goetchius, George M. 
Landes) 


“Theological Curriculum for the 1970’s” Theol. Ed., Vol. 
IV, No. 3 


Theological Education in the 1970's: 


Redeployment of Resources Theol. E'd., Vol. IV, No. 4 
“Structures of Cooperation in Theological 

Education” Theol. Ed., Vol. IV, No. 4, Supplement 1 
Directory of Theological Schools—1968 


Four additional issues of Theological Education have been 
published. 
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III. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


What is the agenda, the perception of need, the unfinished 
business of AATS as it faces the future? 


1. Excellence in theological education needs clearer 
definition. While recognizing that counting students, teach- 
ers, books, endowment dollars cannot be minimized and if 
not done explicitly, will be done surreptitiously, the Associa- 
tion faces the harder task of stating clearly what theologi- 
cal schools try to do, when at their best, and what the marks 
of accomplishment are. This definition will require much 
greater clarity about excellence in practice of ministry, in 
research scholarship, in competence in teaching. Recognition 
for excellence should depend much on careful comparison of 
process, spirit, and result with the purpose of the institu- 
tion. Here lies difficult, relatively unexplored territory. 


2. Resources need to be deployed with a view to a ra- 
tional strategy for the church in North America. The last 
six weeks which have seen the preparation and publication 
of the report of the Resources Planning Commission have 
only provided breathing space for what should be the next 
steps. If the schools of the Association are to be able to 
meet the challenge of the next decade, significant new forms 
of cooperation must be found and present activity expanded. 
There is a ferment of movement toward each other that 
characterizes almost every part of the North American 
theological education enterprise. The Association faces the 
necessity at every level and in all its instruments, while 
safeguarding the right of a school to pursue an independent 
course in the search for excellence, to take those steps and 
make those changes which will encourage a cooperative use 
of scarce resources rather than discourage it. The need in 
this area highlights the increasing responsibility to work 
with denominational strategy boards and all others who are 
committed to the idea that the church must control and 
provide the central core of the education of its ministry. 


3. We need to serve where we can in the integration of 
resources for education of ministry currently available out- 
side theological schools. In clinical pastoral education (re- 
cently consolidated in the Association for Clinical Pastoral 
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Education), in internship in various sectors of our culture, 
in the growing group of urban training centers, and in the 
burgeoning graduate departments of religion in universities 
one may find rich resources already committed to some 
aspect of theological education. Professional education of 
good quality will require more than an exposure to bits and 
pieces of the rich fare available. Experience-oriented educa- 
tion needs the critical reflection from the view of the classi- 
cal disciplines; they need the major issues put freshly in 
contemporary terms. We need to anticipate bringing these 
resources together in such ways as will contribute to sound 
education for ministry. Simultaneously, new approaches are 
needed to relate the vocation of the school of theology to 
that of the university in order that a ministry is prepared 
which knows both God and the world. 


4. We need to make changes sufficiently radical as to 
make a student revolution in theological schools unneces- 
sary. If we aspire to develop a ministry that listens as well 
as it speaks, we shall need ourselves to inaugurate those 
changes in our schools which provide means by which the 
student perception of the world is taken seriously and be- 
comes part of the data for theological reflection. Many 
schools already have moved courageously on this front. 
Others have already established instrumentalities by which 
students enter the decision-making processes. of the school 
in policy matters at all levels. The demand (based on need) 
for faculty time to be invested in students is valid, and in- 
stitutional encouragement and reward should recognize this 
validity. The statement (surely made facetiously) that “this 
would be a great teaching job if there were no students” 
needs to be renounced in inner attitudes of professors as 
well as in institutional bases for advancement. 


5. Long-range planning is needed for theological school 
responsibility for the continuing education of the minister. 
Everyone acknowledges that the seminary cannot possibly 
teach all a minister needs to know, that at best it can initiate 
him into a learning process that continues for life. Who 
shall determine what shall be made available in that process? 
To what extent should the theological education establish- 
ment carry responsibility for shaping, staffing, housing, sup- 
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porting that process? In the redeployment of our resources, 
should not some institutions find their vocation in this area? 
Can we avoid the pitfalls of denominationalism and isolation 
from the city or the university that weaken too much of 
our enterprise? Can we even now build into the basic pro- 
gram the expectation of life-long learning within the min- 
istry? 


6. Provision needs to be made for theological education 
to take full account of the ministry of the laos. There is 
widespread agreement on the doctrine of the laos; there is 
much less widespread agreement on how to educate the 
laos for their ministry. If the frozen assets represented by 
the laity are to be a measurable factor in the renewal of 
the church for mission, significant and meaningful educa- 
tion must be provided. Is this to be done directly by theo- 
logical faculties or must theological curricula be revised so 
as to make teachers of the laos of the seminary graduates? 
And how are the channels to be opened so that the seminary 
continues to learn from the layman in theology who is the 
professional in another area? Here is more unfinished busi- 
ness. 


The late president Walter N. Roberts noted that in 1954 
less than twenty persons were deeply involved in the affairs 
of the Association. During the past biennium well over 100 
persons have carried responsibility in some aspect of the 
Association’s work. Significant accomplishments have been 
noted as a result. With this kind of willing aid the unfin- 
ished work does not dismay us. The challenge will be met by 
an association of capable and dedicated men and women with 
a vision of the future to which God calls. 


Jesse H. Ziegler 
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REPORT ON THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Begun in 1964 as an instrument for communication of 
concerns about theological education between members of 
administration and faculties and between the Association 
and its constituent members, Theological Education has en- 
joyed growing acceptance within the total community of 
those interested in education for ministry. The quarterly 
was blessed with a generous grant from Lilly Endowment to 
start it and a second grant to provide subscriptions to a 
large number of institutions beyond AATS membership, 
thus building toward a basis of self-support. 


Although the journal has had an increasingly diverse 
readership its editorial policy continues to focus primarily 
on the faculty members of member schools of the Associa- 
tion. Administrators of seminaries have found the journals 
useful as a means of developing an informed view of the 
problems, opportunities, and processes of theological educa- 
tion within their governing boards. Denominational execu- 
tives responsible for theological] education find it provides 
background material basic to discussion of denominational 
strategy. Overseas schools find it an open window to theo- 
logical education on the North American Continent. 


Since the last report to the Association the quarterly has 
published eight issues dealing with the following topics: 


Horizons of Theological Education (Charles L. Taylor 
festschrift) 


Education for Ministry (Feilding study under Lilly 
grant) 


Theological Education for a Changing Ministry 


The Significance of University Study of Religion for 
Church and Seminary 


Teaching the Biblical Languages 

Patterns of Ministry and Theological Education 
Student Opinion Regarding Theological Education 
Theological Curriculum for the ’70’s. 


For the next year we propose to develop special issues on 
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some of the following: 


Kssentials in Theological Education 


Context of Privilege in its Effect on Theological Education 
Ethical and Spiritual Development within Seminary 


The Physical Context in Education for Ministry. 


Two years ago we reported circulation as being 3497. As 
of May 15, 1968, our circulation stands at 4227. It is broken 


down as follows: 





Faculty in member schools 2,163 
Trustees of member schools 1 IPS bi By 
Faculty and trustee bulk 171 
Libraries 212 
Overseas 124 
Denominational executives and boards 73 
Others 348 
Complimentary or exchange 19 

A22t 


This increase of 21% is not so great as we might have 


wished. 


The editorial board met once during the biennium and 
advised the editor on policies. They have provided some 
assistance in evaluation of manuscripts. We are saddened by 
and have suffered loss in the death of Dean Samuel H. Miller 
who has written for and served on the editorial board of 





Theological Education. 
Financial Report 7/1/66 to 4/30/68 
Receipts Disbursements 
Balance 6/30/66 $19,234 Printing and freight 
Cash 4,579 Staff and secretarial 
Investments 14,655 Other expenses 
Grant from Lilly 9,000 Trustee fees 
Assistance with 2,000 
Taylor festschrift 
Subscriptions and 13,507 
sales 
Cost sharing 2,947 
Interest income 561 ° 
TOTAL $47,249 TOTAL 
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$16,685 
14,000 
3,401 
28 





$34,114 


We regret that there was some confusion as we shifted 
from complimentary faculty subscriptions to paid subscrip- 
tions, most of which were on a bulk basis. We hope you have 
remained our friends through these adjustments in which 
you may have suffered inconvenience. 


Our own hope is that provision of complimentary sub- 
scriptions to all full-time faculty may be possible under 
the revised scale of dues proposed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. We will continue to invite schools to provide for 
trustee boards and denominational executives to provide for 
the strategy commissions or boards. 


We especially invite suggestions from our member schools 
for ways in which Theological Education can be more useful. 


JESSE H. ZIEGLER 
Editor 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


1. Commission members 1966-68: 


Alvin N. Rogness (chairman), Gordon E. Jackson, C. 
Douglas Jay, Raymond P. Morris, Allen W. Graves, David 


L. Stitt, Harvey H. Guthrie, Jr., L. Dale Lund, and Herndon 
Wagers. 


as The following schools were recommended for election as 
accredited members of the Association and were elected by 
a mail ballot. Their original notations are indicated. 


Bethel Theological Seminary, N9.1 


United Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities, 
N9.1, 11.6. 


3. During the biennium the following schools were included 


in reevaluation visits. Priority is being given to schools 
with doctoral programs, so that such schools will be in- 
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cluded in the first five years of reevaluation. Accreditation 
was voted with notations as indicated: 

Andover Newton Theological School, N9.1 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, N11.2 

Brite Divinity School 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific 

Crozer Theological Seminary 

Eden Theological Seminary, N1.6, 11.2 

McMaster Divinity College 

Presbyterian School of Christian Education, N1.1, 

1.5 

Princeton Theological Seminary 

Union Theological Seminary, New York 

Union Theological Seminary, Virginia 


4, The Commission voted the following actions regarding 
notations : 


In December 1966: 


School Applied Removed 
Boston N11.1 
Church Div. Sch. of Pac. N1.1 
Claremont N12.2.1 
Golden Gate N1.1 
McGill N1.1 
Methodist—Ohio N1.6 
Midwestern Baptist N4.8 
University of Chicago N11.1 
Wesley N11.1 

In December 1967: 
School Applied Removed 
Anderson N9.2 N4.6, 4.2 
Andover Newton N9.1 
Austin Presbyterian N11.2 
Bethel N9.1 
Church Div. Sch. of Pac. N1.1 
Eden N1.6, 11.2 
Goshen N4.1, 4.7 
Hartford N10.1 
Interdenom. Theol. Center N11.4 N1.2 
Knox N1.1 
Lancaster é N1.1 
Meadville N11.1 
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Mennonite N9.2 © 


Methodist —Ohio N9.1 
Moravian N9.2 

New Orleans N11.1 

New York Seminary N9.2 
Presbyterian C.E. IN LE ist 

S.E. Baptist N4.2 N1.1 
United Twin Cities N9.1 
University of South LL 


5. The sending of inspection teams was authorized as fol- 


lows to: 


Concordia Seminary, Springfield 
Maryknoll Seminary 

North American Baptist Seminary 
Weston College 

Woodstock College 


6. Schedules were authorized to be sent to: 


Aquinas Institute School of Theology 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
St. Meinrad’s Seminary 


7. Revision and interpretation of notations: 

During the biennium the Commission took action to revise 
and clarify notations in accordance with the Standards for 
Accrediting, especially in response to requests for informa- 
tion or changes: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


The Commission reaffirmed its stand that the 
S.T.D. not be given as an honorary degree. 

The action of the Association regarding nomen- 
clature was interpreted by the Commission as 
mandatory and not advisory, to wit, if a school 
chooses to adopt a master’s designation for its 
basic theological degree it is obliged to adopt 
the Master of Divinity designation. 

The Commission reported that schools are cur- 
rently meeting the requirement re library fi- 
nances, namely, a minimal “total budget of 
$19,000 per year, or $95 per student and faculty 
member, whichever is more.” There is some con- 
cern on the part of large schools. The Commis- 
sion recognized that situations may arise in 
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which there are extenuating circumstances. 

(d) The Commission reached consensus that the M. 
Div. and B.D. are equivalent degrees, and which- 
ever degree a school chooses, the AATS expects 
it to move toward excellence. 

(e) The Commission has established a committee to 
study the M.A. degree. 

(f) The Commission has asked the staff to keep a 
watchful eye on new programs that might fall 
under notation 1.5, to wit, maintaining other 
programs for degrees and regular academic 
credit to persons without college degrees. 

(g) The Commission recommends the adoption of a 
new notation N10.3: “The degree awarded by 
this school as a first professional degree is ap- 
proved in the Standards only for use as a second 
theological degree.” 


8. Question of provisional accreditation: 

Other accrediting associations provide provisional ac- 
creditation, especially to aid new schools and evolving situ- 
ations. The Commission recommends to the Association the 
adoption of provisional accreditation. (Cf. ‘‘Procedures re- 
lated to membership” II, B, 5, b) 


9. Library standards for doctoral study: 

The Commission reaffirmed its belief that doctoral study 
should be offered only where adequate library resources are 
available. (Cf. “Standards for Accrediting” Sect. 12, “Li- 
brary” {J 2) 


10. Other actions: 

(a) The Commission will publish a new edition of 
Aids to a Theological Library. The manuscript 
which is being prepared by Dr. Raymond P. 
Morris is in final stages of completion. 

(b) The document Suggestions for Evaluation Team 
Members has been revised and expanded. 

(c) A new self-study guide was developed by the 
staff; it is to be made available to either accred- 
ited or associate schools at their request, togeth- 
er with notification that any self-study would 
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have to be updated at the time of a subsequent 
inspection or reevaluation of the school. 

(d) The Commission has been in conversation with 
the National Commission on Accrediting and 
with the regional associations concerning pro- 
cedures for accrediting graduate departments of 
religion. 


11. Proposed new notation: 


The Commission recommends to the Association the 
adoption of a new notation, N10.3. 

“The degree awarded by this school as a first profes- 

sional degree is approved in the Standards only for use 
as a second theological degree.” 


12. Standards for programs in church music: 


The Commission recommends that the Association adopt 
the agreements and standards for programs in church music 
developed jointly by the AATS and the National Association 
of Schools of Music. (Cf. pp. 19-20) 


18. Amendments to “Procedures Related to Accreditation’’ 


The Commission recommends to the Association the 
adoption of amendments to the “Procedures Related to Ac- 
creditation” as found on p. 20 of Program and Reports. 
(Cf. Bulletin 28, pp. 3-6) 


14. The following schools are recommended for accredita- 
tion: 

Concordia 1.1, 4.6, 5.3 

Maryknoll 9.1 

North American Baptist 3.2, 4.5, 4.7 

Weston 9.1 

Woodstock 


15. The following schools are approved for continued ac- 
creditation: 

Calvin 5.3 

General (conditional notation 10.2) 

Moravian 3.3, 4.1 

Emmanuel 12.8 removed 1.1 

Knox 4.7, 5.3, 7.4, 9.1, 9.2, 12.8 

Trinity 9.1, 12.8 
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Wesley 6.8, 11.3, 11.4 


Drew 2.3, 4.2, 5.1, 8.1, 12.7 on probation 6/10/68— 
6/14/70 


16. Notations: 


Eden 11.5 removed 1.6, 11.2 
New Orleans removed 4.2 


17. The Commission will assign a committee to explore 
additional appropriate standards for clusters of schools. 


18. The Commission expresses its gratitude to the staff for 
its continued invaluable service. Three men now complete 
six years of membership on the Commission: Gordon E. 
Jackson, C. Douglas Jay, Raymond P. Morris. To them we 
and the Association owe much for their devotion, wisdom, 
energies, and time. 


19. Revision of Standards for Accrediting 

The Commission recommends to the Association the 
changes in Standards for Accrediting proposed on pp. 24-31 
of Program and Reports. (Cf. Bulletin 28 pp. 9-20) 


ALVIN N. ROGNESS, Chairman 


APPENDIX TO REPORT OF 
COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


PROPOSED STANDARDS FOR GRADUATE DEGREES IN CHURCH 
Music GIVEN IN SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


In an effort to establish standards for graduate degrees 
in church music given in recognition of programs of study 
carried on in seminaries, a joint committee was appointed 
by the National Association of Schools of Music and the 
American Association of Theological Schools to make the 
recommendations for standards to the AATS and to agree 
on procedures for cooperation between the two agencies. 


The committee was composed of Robert S. Baker, Union 
Seminary, New York; Jackson S, Ehlert, Butler University ; 
Forrest H. Heeren, Southern Baptist Seminary; J. Roger 
Miller, Millikin University; the Executive Directors of the 
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Association of Schools of Music, Warren A. Scharf and 
David A. Ledet; and the Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, Jesse H. Ziegler. 


The committee held two meetings on April 3, 1967, and 
June 27, 1967, on the basis of which the following report 
was developed. There was sensitivity on the part of the 
parties from both associations with no wish on the part of 
either to dictate the standards of the other but only to be 
helpful in the development of common standards of excel- 
lence and a basis for working together. 


The following proposal represents in part A agreements 
on the maintenance of standards, in part B a proposed 
addition to the standards of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, and in part C a record of understand- 
ing of the way in which the two organizations propose to 
work together. 


PART A 
AGREEMENTS ON MAINTENANCE OF STANDARDS 


(1) Where there is a music degree at the master’s or 
doctoral level given by a theological school, the major 
portion of the teaching for which is given within a school 
of music accredited by NASM, evaluation should be con- 
ducted jointly by a team from NASM and AATS. The 
school of music will have membership in NASM; the school 
of theology will have membership in AATS. 


(2) Where there are fewer than 25 students in a music 
program at a theological seminary that is not an integral 
part of a university, the representative of NASM will serve 
on the visiting team of AATS, which inspects the school. 
The school will submit a NASM self-survey prior to the 
visitation. The graduate commission of NASM will review 
the self-survey and the NASM visitor’s report, and will 
make an evaluative report to the AATS. 


(3) If a department within a seminary that is not an 
integral part of a university consists of 25 or more degree 


candidates, it shall be considered as if its music unit were a 
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school of sacred music and it will have membership in the 
NASM. 


(4) Seminaries which give a B.C.M. or B.S.M. terminal 
degree must meet the minimum standards of the NASM 
bachelor of music degree with a major of church music 
_ [(2) and (8) above for determination of requirement of 

membership in NASM]. 


(5) The following statement is to be used by NASM 
member schools in their catalogues where it applies: “The 
degree in church music is given by the theological seminary 
or divinity school and is accredited jointly by the National 
Association of Schools of Music and the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools.” 


PART B 
INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of graduate studies in church music should 
be to fit men for scholarship on a par with strict standards 
in other branches of learning. The conferring of such 
degrees should represent not only a high degree of compe- 
tence in the actual performing of music, but solid achieve- 
ment in the area of scholarly research and creative activity. 


PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAMS 


Graduate programs in sacred music should be designed to 
create true and creative leaders in all phases of the musical 
activities of the church. They should be flexible in design 
always aiming at the development of the particular 
strengths and aptitudes of the individual candidate. 


CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAMS 


The particular emphasis in such programs should be the 
musical development within the candidate of the ability to 
grow and mature as an individual practitioner of his art, 
such art being illuminated and strengthened by informed 
scholarship. While certain portions of the envisioned objec- 
tives will be accomplished in course work, as normally un- 
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derstood, far greater stress should be placed upon inde- 
pendent work, development of the techniques of critical 
scholarship, and the interplay of ideas in strong seminar 
experiences. 


Underlying all this should be the continuing concern for 
the relationship of the churches’ worship and ministry, 
both in historical development and in the challenges pre- 
sented by the ecumenical and social problems evolving in 
our time. 


MASTER’S DEGREE STANDARDS 


(1) Admission. A student applying for admission to a 
M.S.M. or M.C.M. program must (a) be a graduate of a 
NASM approved degree program, or (b) meet the standards 
of the bachelor of music degree in church music as pre- 
scribed by NASM, or (c) take instruction (without gradu- 
ate credit) until the competency of (a) or (b) is met. 


Member institutions will require qualifying and/or place- 
ment exams of all graduate applicants. If deficiencies are 
indicated, remedial work may be required without graduate 
credit. 


Minimum requirements for the master’s degree in church 
music shall be the basic requirements of the M.M. degree in 
church music as approved by NASM plus such additional 
requirements as may be determined by AATS. 


(2) Duration. The master’s in church music given within 
a theological seminary shall require a minimum of two years 
of two semesters each of study or their equivalent. 


STANDARDS FOR THE DOCTORATE 


(1) Admission. A student applying for admission for a 
D.S.M., D.C.M., or equivalent degree program must (a) 
be a graduate of a NASM-AATS approved master’s degree 
program, or (b) meet the standards of the M.S.M. or 
M.C.M. degree in church music as prescribed by NASM- 
AATS, or (c) complete these requirements in the course of 
his study for the doctorate if he has not met them in his 
prerequisites. ; 
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(2) Duration. A student must spend at least two years in 
preparation for the degree, during one of which he must be 
in residence at the institution conferring the degree and 
devote himself fully to the required studies. 


PART C 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


(1) Scheduling. Both agencies attempt to work on a ten- 
year cycle of reevaluation. Schedules for joint visitations 
will be worked out between the staffs of both agencies. In 
the case of new institutions, each agency will keep the other 
informed of applications for membership. 


(2) Procedures. Where there is joint evaluation without 
regional representatives, the AATS will appoint the chair- 
man of the team; in a seminary with several different 
schools, the AATS would also appoint the chairman. In a 
school integral to a university, the regional accrediting 
agency would doubtless appoint the chairman. 


(3) Fees and Expenses. Where there are schools having 
fewer than 25 degree candidates in music, so that member- 
ship in NASM is not involved, NASM’s regular visitation 
fee (based on the highest degree given, plus the examiner’s 
expenses) will apply. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
FOR THE PROFESSIONAL DOCTORATE 


HISTORY AND CONCERN FOR THE PROFESSIONAL DOCTORATE 


Concern for education at the doctoral level for men who 
are primarily interested in the practice of ministry is not 
new in the AATS. Sufficient concern and interest existed 
that the Association had committees from 1942 to 1950 on 
which such people as Lewis J. Sherrill, Edward H. Roberts, 
Luther A. Weigle, Sandford Fleming, and A. R. Wentz 
served with distinction. It is clear from reading the reports 
of these committees that the educators who worked on them 
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were responding to a real interest within the schools. In 
spite of this interest and without a rejecting vote regarding 
the report the matter was dropped from the business of the 
Association apparently because of a fear on the part of those 
schools whose resources might have been adequate that they 
would be swamped with applicants from schools whose 
resources would have been inadequate. 


Between 1959 and 1960 the Committee on Advanced Theo- 
logical Studies, responding to concern for advanced pastoral 
studies, prepared a proposal that would have suggested 
standards for degrees in this area. Because there was so 
little response between 1960 and 1962, however, the Com- 
mittee dropped the proposal in its 1962 report on Standards 
for Advanced Degrees. 


The issue came to the fore again in 1962-63 when several 
member schools of the Association inaugurated professional 
doctoral programs. In response to widespread concern the 
issue of the first professional degree nomenclature was put 
on the agenda for discussion in the 1964 meeting. Rather 
than take definitive action in that session the Association 
assigned to its Commission on Research and Counsel the 
task of studying the question of degree nomenclature with 
a view to report to the 1966 meeting. The Commission con- 
ducted hearings which involved representatives of almost 
every member school in the Association. The report pre- 
pared by the Commission and presented to the Association 
recognized a division of opinion and recommended that 
schools be permitted to use either the B.D. or the M.Div. 
as the first professional degree. 


The hearings also made entirely clear that the schools did 
not see the present Standards for the Doctorate (Cf. Section 
XII, pp. 29-31, Bulletin 27) as relevant to the problems of 
professional doctoral study and that they wished such stand- 
ards developed by the Association. 


In June 1966 the Association, as a part of its action on 
degree nomenclature, established a committee to develop 
standards for a professional doctorate and to report to the 
1968 meeting. The committee appointed was widely repre- 
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sentative of points of view and concerns within the Associa- 
tion, began its work promptly, and has worked both in 
meeting and individually during the months since their 
commissioning. 


The Committee worked without any intention to plead 
that schools shall establish programs of professional 
doctoral study, indeed with some misgiving that schools may 
not properly estimate their resources and undertake such 
programs that may be characterized by something less 
than excellence. Nor does the committee assume that all 
advanced education for practitioners in the church should 
be in the form of degree programs. What it does propose 
is that if a school or cluster of schools within its overall 
purpose wishes to give advanced professional degree work 
that work should be within minimum standards for such 
work adopted by its peers and that the standards which 
follow seem to be appropriate standards for professional 
study for the ministry at the doctoral level. 


PROPOSED STANDARDS 
THE DOCTOR’S DEGREE IN MINISTRY 


I. Introduction 


The professional doctor’s degree in ministry represents 
the recognition of professional competence characterized by 
a high degree of intellectual achievement in the professional 
area. Although the requirements for this degree differ in 
appropriate respects from those of the well established 
research degrees, the quality of achievement to be sought, 
examined, and demonstrated is at the same intellectual level. 


The standards which follow shall be understood to apply 
to single schools and to groups of schools offering a pro- 
fessional doctoral program. 


Il. Criteria Governing the Program 


1. The level of achievement to be appraised in the pro- 
fessional doctorate shall include equally the student’s basic 
knowledge, his professional competence, and his capacity to 
integrate the two for both practical and theoretical pur- 


poses. 
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2. The focus of the student’s work for the professional 
doctorate shall be within the area of functions and practice, 
and shall neither be so narrow as to confine itself to some 
one office of the ministry nor so broad as to profess expert- 
ness about everything done in ministry. 


3. The level of achievement shall be appraised in terms 
of the student’s ability to examine this functional focus and . 
to relate it to the classical theological disciplines where they 
are relevant, with a defensible and integrated point of view 
about their implications for his special concern. 


4. The level of achievement shall be appraised in terms of 
the student’s ability to relate this functional focus to the 
secular disciplines that are at least partially cognate with it, 
with sufficient knowledge of these disciplines to make 
possible a defensible and integrated point of view about the 
sense in which their findings and methods are relevant to 
this focus. 


5. The level of achievement to be appraised shall include 
the student’s ability in effective practice of ministry, 
especially within those areas that involve this functional 
focus. 


6. These standards for a doctorate in ministry are set 
forth independently of whether a doctoral program is a first 
professional degree or a later professional degree. Any 
particular student may, however, be classed as engaged in 
studies at the doctoral level only after he has evidenced 
mastery of the content ordinarily included in the B.D. or 
M.Div. programs. 


III. Qualifications and Procedures for Admission 


A. Qualifications for Admission 


To be classified as a student in the professional doctoral 
program, the student must meet no less than the following 
qualifications: 


1. He shall have met the AATS standards for pre- 
seminary education. 
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2. He shall demonstrate his ability to make effective use 
of at least two languages other than English. Preferably 
one shall be a modern language appropriate to the student’s 
area of study and the second shall be a biblical language. 


3. His previous academic work, in both arts and theology, 
shall demonstrate a high level of achievement. He shall 
ordinarily be found in the top quarter of his class in previous 
higher education. 


4, Ordinarily a student admitted for doctoral study in 
ministry shall have had not less than three years’ experience 
in one of the ministries of the church. Under appropriate 
circumstances, a school may devise its program so as to 
make fulfillment of some or all of this requirement con- 
current with the other aspects of the student’s doctoral 
program. 


5. The student shall take and pass an admission or 
qualifying examination (Cf. III.B.2.) 


B. Procedures for Admission 


If a student has been admitted to study by a school, but 
does not yet meet these qualifications, he shall be classified 
under a preliminary degree program, or as a pre-doctoral 
student. 


1. Admissions procedures shall include a careful appraisal 
by his school of the student’s promise in ministry, including 
previous professional practice. 


2. Prior to the student’s admission for doctoral study 
(and in no case later than the end of the first semester of 
such study), the student shall take an admission or quali- 
fying examination, administered by his school, the standards 
of which shall not be less than those found in the sample 
examinations provided by AATS, and designed to evidence 
his mastery of the content ordinarily included in the B.D. 
or M. Div. program. (Cf. II. 6.) He shall be addmitted to 
continuing doctoral study only if the number and kind of 
deficiencies, if any, demonstrated through the examination 
can clearly be made up during the program outlined. 
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IV. The Character of the Program 


1. The school offering a professional doctorate shall set 
forth clearly the functional areas from which a student may 
choose the special area of his doctoral studies. 


2. The school shall insure that each student’s studies are 
under the general direction or guidance of a faculty member, . 
and that this teacher’s schedule has officially included time 
for the guidance activities. 


3. The school shall demonstrate that each student’s 
activities of professional practice are under the guidance 
of a qualified supervisor (or supervisors), that adequate 
time is allotted in their schedules for such supervision, and 
that the supervisors have an appropriate official relationship 
to the faculty of the school. 


4. The school shall demonstrate that the kind and variety 
of teaching and learning methods employed in the program 
are adequate for the goals of the program. Essential to work 
and reflection at the doctoral level, in addition to the 
traditional methods, are seminars and supervisory sessions 
limited to doctoral students. 


5. At an appropriate point in a student’s doctoral study, 
the school shall require him to pass general or comprehen- 
sive examinations, both written and oral, in which the fol- 
lowing shall be tested: mastery of the basic knowledge in 
the student’s special area; capacity to examine this field 
from the perspective of the classical theological disciplines; 
ability to relate material in the cognate secular disciplines 
to his area; and ability to relate his knowledge to profes- 
sional practice. 


6. The school shall require of the student either a dis- 
sertation or a major project report. In either event, the 
focus shall be functional, with relevant material included 
from the theological and secular disciplines. Dissertation or 
project reports shall be prepared for library deposit. 


7. After a student has achieved doctoral level classifica- 
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tion (Cf. II, 6 and III, 5) his program shall include not 
less than one full-time year of intramural study and not 
less than one full-time year under professional supervision, 
or two years combining these, or the equivalent of this 
requirement. 


V. Enabling Resources 


1. Any school offering the professional doctoral program 
shall demonstrate that (a) not less than the equivalent of 
one third of the time of one faculty member is made 
available for each five students in the program, (b) that the 
total number of faculty members actively participating in 
the program is not less than twelve, and (c) that the 
minimum student enrollment in the program is ten. 


2. Generally speaking, a school or group of schools may 
have a professional doctoral program included in its or 
their accreditation only when it has (1) a faculty of not less 
than thirty persons on full-time service or the equivalent, 
(2) freedom from those AATS notations that relate to 
deviations from standards for other degrees, (3) a minimum 
annual expenditure for books and other library materials 
of not less than $25,000, (4) adequate physical facilities 
such as seminar and study rooms, library carrels, and the 
like. 


3. A school shall offer a professional doctoral program 
only if it has appropriate cooperation of one or more nearby 
universities, including their libraries and other facilities. 


4. A school or schools offering a professional doctoral 
program shall have access to settings where the students 
have appropriate experiences of ministries under super- 
vision. 


5. Where a group of schools cooperate to offer a profes- 
sional doctoral program, this program shall meet all the 
standards described above, and in addition demonstrate that 
this program is so organized as to operate under a unified 
faculty in relation to students for this degree, including 
conquest of geographical distance, and the establishment of 
a community of scholars among the doctoral students. 
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VI. Accreditation Materials 


In preparation for an inspection visit by the appropriate 
AATS group, each school or group of schools offering the 
professional doctorate shall have available the following 
information: 


1. List of students officially classified in the professional 
doctoral program, and relevant materials concerning their 
appraisal at the point of admission. These materials shall 
include the standard academic background materials, the 
appraisal of potential in ministry and of previous ministe- 
rial practice, and the diagnostic examination with its 
results; 


2. Data demonstrating the official assignment of faculty 
adviser and supervisor (or supervisors), and report of the 
actual processes of guidance and supervision. At least 
sample materials shall: be available on paper or tape, show- 
ing both the work of the student and the supervisory effort 
of adviser and supervisor ; 


3. Data demonstrating that appropriate use of material 
from the classical theological disciplines and from the 
cognate secular disciplines, has been made in the program 
of each student; 


4, The actual comprehensive examination as given to the 
student, and written evaluation of it by the appropriate 
persons; 


5. The dissertation or project report as done by the 
student, with the comments on it by the appropriate 
faculty members; 


6. Materials demonstrating that the faculty and library 
and other resources are adequate to sustain the program. 
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REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 


In granting its third award of $750,000 for faculty fellow- 
ships, the Sealantic Fund brought to $2,000,000 its total gift 
to this program. This money is to be used at the rate of 
$150,000 per year. During the past two years, therefore, 90 
fellowships have been granted. Since the inception of this 
program, 504 faculty members from accredited schools have 
received awards. 


In order to be of maximum service to the schools, the 
Commission continues to study the guidelines under which 
awards are made. Policies which have been changed or are 
currently under discussion include: 


1. The former normal length of leave was considered to 
be one full academic year plus one summer. Only in 
special cases were nominations considered for shorter 
periods of one semester or two quarters plus a sum- 
mer. This condition has been changed to the following: 
“The normal term for which a grant is made may be 
a full year, two summers and a quarter, or a semester 
and a summer.” 


2. $4,000 has been the maximum grant for a full year’s 
leave. In view of rising prices the question is under 
discussion whether to raise the maximum award to a 
larger figure. 


3. The Commission has reaffirmed its policy that a key 
concern in the AATS-Sealantic awards is the advance- 
ment of excellence in teaching in theological schools. 
Thus some fine proposals in highly technical areas are 
rejected on the grounds that they are not suitable for 
the specific purpose of this program. 


4. Similarly, the AATS award is meant to encourage men 
to move from their usual surroundings into a new 
environment where the possibilities of new intellectual 
stimulation are maximal. Thus the Commission insists 
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that a major part of an applicant’s leave be spent 
away from his “habitual surroundings” and in as- 
sociation with a center for graduate education. 


5. The Commission generally has not felt that an award 
should be given to men who are just undertaking their 
degree programs. In some cases where a man has 
demonstrated genuine promise, a grant has been ~ 
awarded so that he could complete his doctoral studies. 
It is the Commission’s judgment that the man’s school 
or denomination might well assist him in achieving 
his doctorate. 


6. In response to many requests for information regard- 
ing the question of income tax on fellowship funds, 
the Commission passed a statement making clear that 
the fellowships constitute a gift and in no way repre- 
sent compensation for services. Since the Association 
is a nonprofit organization exempt from federal in- 
come tax operating exclusively for educational pur- 
poses, these grants qualify for exclusion from gross 
income to the extent described by the IRS. 


The Lilly Endowment, Inc., gave a grant of $36,000 in 
1965 to upgrade the academic programs specifically of 
associate schools in the AATS. The letter accompanying the 
grant expressed the desire that these awards would enable 
the associate schools to meet the conditions for accreditation 
and through research and study programs strengthen 
individual faculty men in their personal commitment to the 
ministry of Jesus Christ. During the biennium the second 
and third payments of $12,000 each were received. During 
the three-year life of this program, thirteen grants have 
been awarded. In all, 39 men have applied for the available 
fellowships. This represented an average of thirteen ap- 
plications per year. 


During the three years of the program a total of 26 
schools nominated men for fellowships. Because of the 
accelerated pace with which schools are applying for 


associate membership, new pressures are likely to develop 
in seeking the available awards. 
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In the light of the demonstrated success of the first pro- 
gram and an increasing need arising from the growing 
number of schools in the associate category—54 prior to this 
meeting—the Executive Committee has approached the 
Lilly Endowment for a continuation of their program with 
a slight increase in the amount of the individual awards. 
The formal request invites an extension of the Faculty 
Fellowship program for associate schools for a second three- 
year period extending the grant period from 1969-70 to 
1971-72, and an increase of funds from the current $12,000 
per year to $16,000; thus making a total request for $48,000 
for the three-year period. 


On behalf of the member schools and the faculty members 
who have received awards, the Commission wishes to 
express its profound thanks to the Sealantic Fund and to the 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., for the tremendous aid which their 
programs have provided for the advancement of faculty 
research and learning. 


The time schedule adopted for the next operating year is: 


Mailing of announcements of fellowships—October 1, 
1968 


Deadline for return of application-nominations—Decem- 
ber 1, 1968 


Meeting of the Commission—February 7-8, 1969. 
DONALD R. HEIGES, Chairman 


REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON RESEARCH AND COUNSEL 


The Commission on Research and Counsel has met twice 
since the last meeting of AATS in 1966. During this 
biennium the following matters have been discussed, acted 
on, or referred to other agencies of AATS for consideration. 


1. Degree Nomenclature. The Commission on Research 
and Counsel, in its report to AATS in 1964 on nomenclature, 
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recommended that the M.Div. degree be an alternative for a 
B.D., provided the school making such change used the 
occasion to improve the first degree so that it was equal to 
“the best B.D. programs currently offered.” Evidence was 
supplied from several sources that schools were changing 
the nomenclature without changing their program. The 
Commission on Research and Counsel after discussion of 
this problem, urged the Commission on Accrediting to 
consider the ten items of the 1964 report of the Commission 
on Research and Counsel concerning basic theological 
degrees (found on page 128 of Bulletin 27) to be included 
in the standards for accreditation. 


The Commission also discussed the problem of schools 
that have changed terminology from the B.D. to the M.Div. 
One problem was from alumni who wanted a B.D. degree 
reissued as an M.Div. Since the AATS does not consider the 
old B.D. of every school equal to the new M.Div., we re- 
quested schools to issue a letter to former students request- 
ing a statement saying that on a certain day the school 
shifted the degree program and nomenclature to the M.Div. 
to take the place of the old B.D. However, we did not believe 
that a certificate or new degree should be issued. 


A second problem concerned alumni who wanted to have 
the new M.Div. degree. It was decided that schools should 
notify any such alumnus that the new M.Div. degree would 
be issued if he demonstrated by passing current comprehen- 
sive examinations, taking sufficient senior subjects and 
passing examinations on them, or by some other form of 
appraisal show that he had the competency represented by 
the new M.Div. degree. These actions were circulated to 
member schools for their guidance. 


2. Research Studies. Two studies originating in the 
Commission had been completed and published. The first by 
Charles Feilding is entitled Education for Ministry. The 
second by Walter Harrelson, George M. Landes, and Eugene 
V.N. Goetchius concerning the teaching of biblical languages 
was published in Theological Education. At the present time 
the study of multiple applications is scheduled for research 
during the fall of 1968. The Commission also reviewed 
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proposals for a study of the teaching of rural social science 
in theological seminaries and a study of the role of the 
director of Christian education. Each proposal was reviewed 
and reported back to the correspondent with the Commis- 
sion’s judgment. 


3. Context of Theological Education. Both meetings of 
the Commission have given considerable attention to the 
context in which theological education is carried on. There 
is evidence to believe that many students and faculty are 
troubled over present selective service policies of exempting 
ministerial students from the draft, and we proposed that 
the officers of AATS communicate with member schools 
about appropriate action. 


The Commission also reviewed the context of privilege 
in which theological schools operate. This privilege ranges 
all the way from the tax-exempt nature of seminary prop- 
erty to the investment policies of the governing bodies. The 
special tax privilege of professors with ministerial status 
was reviewed as well as the military exemptions offered to 
students. The Commission felt that a major issue under- 
lying many of the specific situations of privilege was theo- 
logical in nature and that the first move was to foster a 
thorough discussion among ourselves. Therefore, we have 
recommended to the editor of Theological Education that a 
special issue be prepared on this subject and published in 
the next school year. 


4, Cultivation of the Christian Life. Both meetings of 
the Commission considered the general problem of personal 
religious living. Item 9 of the 1964 recommendations con- 
cerning the basic theological degree reads (page 128 of 
Bulletin 27) “careful attention to the formation of the 
student’s ethical and spiritual life, as well as to his 
intellectual developments” is a mark of high quality of 
theological education. The Commission has been unanimous 
in its belief that the formation of the student’s ethical and 
spiritual life is crucial to the whole theological enterprise 
and the Commission has also been baffled as to how to lead 
in this area. 
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The March 9, 1968, meeting of the Commission continued 
the discussion by studying papers prepared in advance by 
Yorke Allen, Samuel H. Keen, and John B. Coburn. During 
the discussion it was suggested that theological education 
needs to do the kind of experimentation that is going on in 
colleges where small groups of students and faculty are 
breaking away from the traditional patterns of education. 
It was believed by some Commission members that we need 
to establish some kind of radical experimentation in theolog- 
ical education that would include a deliberate effort at 
forming the spiritual life, and that this experimentation, 
after a period of time, could be checked and evaluated. This 
suggestion was based on the thesis that the relationships 
between students and faculty in the seminary are often dis- 
tant and formal and that we need an educational process 
that will overcome barriers to communicating faith. Faith, 
it was assumed, is communicated more through interper- 
sonal relationships than through traditional academic 
structures. Although no definite experimental designs were 
formulated it was believed that we could encourage semi- 
naries to formulate their own experimental units in which 
both piety and prayer were an integral part of a new effort 
in theological education. It was further suggested that the 
editor of Theological Education could solicit articles about 
this general topic. 


The Commission has placed this matter at the top of the 
docket for future consideration and solicits suggestions as 
to how we could more effectively help students form their 
ean and ethical life while being trained at a theological 
school. 


C. ELLIS NELSON, Chairman 
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REPORT OF 
THE TREASURER AND AUDITORS 


The following report is primarily comprised by the report 
of the auditors for the biennium 1966-68. In addition the 
report shows the revised budget for 1967-68, and the 
budgets proposed and adopted for 1968-69 and 1969-70. 


The fiscal year of the Association is July 1 to June 30, 
following which an audit is made and reported to the 
Executive Committee. An audit for the biennium is made 
in even-numbered years and published in the Bulletin. 


In December 1966 the Executive Committee received and 
adopted the audited reports for 1965-66 and for the bien- 
nium 1964-66 (cf. Bulletin 27, pp. 109-120). In December 
1967 the audited report for 1966-67 was received and 
adopted. 


The Treasurer gave a 10-month and a 22-month report 
to the Association in June 1968 (cf. Program and Reports, 
pp. 47-55). The complete and audited figures follow on pp. 
141-154, 


PAUL M. ROBINSON, Treasurer 


I. CURRENT BUDGET 




















1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 
Revised Proposed Proposed 
Budget Budget Budget 
RECEIPTS 

lis wl OSS irate arta i ceatae eet hha 57,000 90,000 94,500 
2. Fees from inspection .... 1,250 400 400 
8. Fees from reevaluation ... 1,500 1,000 1,000 
ih OPN UI al ee Os iere, Ee etar 500 500 400 
5. Interest and gains ....... 3,000 1,400 1,400 

6. Allocations from 
funds and fb... 5.6... 19,000 16,000 16,000 

7. Misc. income and 
HoOnOrariae 2 aes eee os 300 300 300 
"ROMA ere eee aes: 82,550 109,600 114,000 
From Reserves .......... 28,454 9,780 10,310 
TOTAL all income ...... 111,004 119,380 124,310 
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DISBURSEMENTS 





Staff salaries, housing, pension 56,1294 
Secretarial and office force... 12,960¢ 
TTA Vel mews wicbe acu ieg iy aie 2,500 
Renter ee ee 5,100 
Printing (excluding T.E.).... 2,500 
Telephone ginasteasse a eer 700 
Stationery and postage ...... 3,600 
Insurance oc soe ie eae 600 
Equipment and improvements 1,200 
Equipment, rental ¢0.- -.-. 4,260 
Repairs and maintenance .... 500 
Workmen’s compensation .... 250 
Work of Commissions 
and Committees ............. 14,500 

Executive Committee 2,500 

Com. on Accred. ..... 6,400 

Com. on Res. & Coun. 1,900e 

Com. on Christian Ed. 800 

Com. on Fac. Fel. .... 1,300 

Mise Come iecp.cie ara 1,600 
ICAP LOX Genes cde tee oer 1,200 
Accounting fees ............ 1,530 
Dues?-«, ee, Se ee tena 6 375 
Royalties s2ske te ee 400 
Miscellaneous ............... 800 
(rusteeg fees) . 4. ccieease sche 200 
Moving yes. < Sere Sk. os 1,200 
Rom. Cath. interpretation .... 500 

ROW ALG © casa. eee eee 111,004 


62,7008 


18,980 
3,000 
5,400 
2,750 
1,000 
4,000 
1,200 
4,500 

500 
300 


9,500 

2,500 
3,5004 

300 
1,500 
1,200 

1,350 

1,700 

500 

200 

500 

100 

1,200 





119,380 


65,8354 
20,400 
3,000 
5,700 
3,000 
1,000 
4,000 
1,200 
4,750 
500 
325 


10,100 

3,000 
3,5004 

800 
1,500 
1,300 

1,500 

1,800 

500 

100 

500 

100 





124,310 


2Includes directors and administrative assistant to Excutive Di- 


rector. 


b Includes provision for 40 days of assistance in place of Mr. Carr. 
¢ Includes provision of $2000 for student help and three months of 


new secretary to Executive Director’s office. 


4 Includes $1,000 for visiting teams to associate member schools but 
excludes provision for expenses of accrediting teams. 


e Includes $1,000 for visiting teams to associate schools. 
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BATTELLE & BATTELLE 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Members of the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
1785 Big Hill Road 
Dayton 39, Ohio 


ACCOUNTANTS’ REPORT 


The American Association of Theological Schools 
Dayton, Ohio 


We have examined the balance sheet (cash basis) of The American 
Association of Theological Schools as of June 30, 1968, and the related 
statements of receipts and disbursements for the two years then 
ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the 
‘accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we con- 
sidered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet (cash basis) and 
statements of receipts and disbursements present fairly the financial 
position of The American Association of Theological Schools at June 
30, 1968, and the results of its operations for the two years then 
ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 
applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding two years. 


BATTELLE & BATTELLE 
August 7, 1968. 
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EXHIBIT A (CASH BASIS) 
BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1968 


ASSETS 
CURRENT BUDGET FUND 
Casheeeehk 60.0. gaoee eee ee $ 22,327.83 
Due from other funds: 
Faculty Fellowship ...... $ 21,656.09 
JOUrNAL sk: cen ae ee 11,894.29 
Tilly eee ec aoe 1,261.63 34,812.01 
Agency account: 
Cash—Administrative ..... $ 514.87 
Resources Planning 26.63 
Philadelphia Case 25,317.64 
Imnvestinents renee 38,056.36 63,915.50 
Travel and insurance deposits. 528.00 $121,583.34 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 
Cas lig siet kas teeter Ce nde hy, $ 967.57 
Agency account: 
(Cas lie on: yt hae ta irae we 994.59 
Investments) 225 9.24 .9er 144,749.51 145,744.10 146,711.67 
LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 
CASH ein einen anteater cree ee $ 1,677.44 
Agency account: 
Gash Pae...-eaS. Amer alte $ 564.55 
Investments ............. 11,435.45 12,000.00 $ 13,677.44 
THE JOURNAL “THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION” FUND 
Cosh saan eta ated Geo iee $ 2,862.44 
Agency account: 
Cashie 5 Ae6h cetera eee $ 351.35 
Investments! 0-554 e PUL ARYL e 21,785.67 24,648.11 


LIBRARIAN FELLOWSHIP FUND 
Agency account: 


Cashes ea ee ani ae $ 362.06 
Investments ase ee 35,919.96 36,282.02 


MICROTEXT FUND 
Agency account: 


Cash eet eo. oe ene $ 1,128.40 
Investments ............. 74,875.96 76,004.86 
INDEX FUND 
Agency account: 
CSN Bee ok rei ohn in eae $ 829.57 
Investments... fc... 66. 50,843.70 51,673.27 
Total assets ............ $470,580.21 


LIABILITIES 
CURRENT BUDGET FUND 


Accounts payable ..Be ee ete ee. $ 101.37 
Employee payroll taxes withheld ......... 928.48 
Sabbatical leave funds .................. 420.40 
Retained income—Exhibit B............. 120,133.09 $121,583.34 


FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Due to Current Budget Fund............ $ 21,656.09 
Retained income—Exhibit C ............ 125,055.58 146,711.67 


LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 


Due to Current Budget Fund ............ $ 1,261.63 
Retained income—Exhibit D ............ 12,415.81 13,677.44 


THE JOURNAL “THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION” FUND (Note 2) 


Due to Current Budget Fund ............ $ 11,894.29 
Retained income—Exhibit G............. 12,753.82 24,648.11 


LIBRARIAN FELLOWSHIP FUND 
Retained income—Exhibit H ............ 36,282.02 


MICROTEXT FUND ; 
Retained income—Exhibit I ............. 76,004.36 


INDEX FUND 
Retained income—Exhibit J ............. 51,673.27 
Total liabilitieSweee acu ees. nose care: $470,580.21 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


NOTE 1 Investments are carried on the balance sheet at cost. 


NOTE 2 No value has been placed on the current inventory of prior 
Theological Education editions. Each edition was printed 
in excess of current subscription needs to make available a 
reasonable number of back copies. The cost related to 
copies on hand has been expensed in the year of printing. 


NOTE 3 Theological Education subscription income is included in 
the year received even though part of the income repre- 
sents a payment for past or future issues. 
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EXHIBIT B 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND RECEIPTS AND 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1968 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
Budget 

RECEIPTS 
Annual dies) je) rents eee ee eee $107,000.00 
Income from sale of literature .......... 1,500.00 
Interest: IncOMe pei ee oir soles eae 5,700.00 
Inspection -£e68ies.05. Sao. ceieyon os ecko 1,250.00 
Reevaliuationy Leesa: wma... een 2,500.00 
Gain on sale of investments ............ 300.00 
Miscellaneous income .................. 300.00 
Total sighte eae: sae oe ae $118,550.00 
DISBURSEMENTS—Schedule No. 1 ...... $178,754.00 
EXCESS DISBURSEMENTS ............. $ 60,204.00 


RESOURCES PLANNING COMMISSION 
RECEIPTS 
Grant from Sealantic Fund, Ine. ........ 


Interest income 
Total 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Professional and staff services provided 
for under Section I of Sealantic 


Fund grant: 
Asthur Dy little. Ine? ee $ 77,711.82 
Research assistants ................ 10,823.11 

Cost to AATS provided for under 

Section II of Sealantic Fund grant: 
Commission expense ............... $ 27,453.01 
Honoraria® Ge ae eee 6,150.00 
Agency fees 5 TA? ALOIS AI 111.62 

Total 


Si Teh (Sis tis) Yea) wary, my Sty oh Mureiie cm Wa) ie\kar) cillmal(ai te. sata) aa 


PHILADELPHIA CASE 
RECEIPTS 
Grant from Sealantic Fund 


Total 


Actual 


$111,703.20 
5,604.54 
3,478.56 
1,750.00 
1,691.00 
213.54 
811.19 
$125,252.03 


$138,023.63 
$ 12,771.60 


$131,154.00 
2,232.46 
$133,386.46 


$ 88,534.93 


33,714.63 
$122,249.56 


$ 11,136.90 


$ 35,000.00 
27,500.00 
506.93 

$ 63,006.93 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Professional staff and services provided 
for under Section I Sealantic 
Fund grant 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


Cost to the AATS provided for under 
Section II of Sealantic Fund grant 


Commission expense ............... $ 396.45 
FLONGLADI MI cues iio wf Se tue ae 380.00 
EL EUSTCO™ LOOSE e. srerincvanctans geo wie owas 25.35 
Administrative expense allocation ....... 343.75 


RETAINED INCOME 


BALANCE, JUNE 30, 1966 
ADDITIONS 


Excess Administrative receipts, 1967 ....$ 11,706.14 


Excess Resources Planning Commission 


POCeipCs LOG (aah we ee ae syne 80,947.58 
Excess receipts of Philadelphia Area 

Caser Study..1 968) bee oe es se 28,582.62 
Practice of the Parish Ministry 

Fund, balance transferred in 1968 .... 1,147.41 


Transfer of Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
unexpended grant funds: 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. Fund: 
Regional Conference .. .$2,917.98 


Visiting teams ........ 7,668.90 
Conference of Seminary 
Professors .......... 682.63 


Accumulated income ... 5,000.00 16,269.51 


Pre-Seminary Study Fund, balance 
transferred in 1967 .............- 2,187.57 


DEDUCTIONS 


Excess administrative disbursements, 1968 $ 24,477.74 


Excess Resources Planning Commission 
disbursements, 1968 ...... Ly i AES Enea 69,810.68 


BALANCE, JUNE 30, 1968 .............-- 


$ 33,278.76 


1,145.55 
$ 34,424.31 


$ 28,582.62 


$ 73,580.68 


140,840.83 


94,288.42 
$120,133.09 


SCHEDULE NO. 1: 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND DISBURSEMENTS 


Two Years Ended June 30, 1968 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


Staff salaries, housing, and pensions 


Budget 


Secretarial and office salaries ........... 22,060.00 
TT avell®, Byer recs concatenate ee 5,000.00 
Retit sei, ook ene OS COE Rae eee 9,900.00 
Printin oes eee ee ee 5,000.00 
Telephone gare a6, te anes aaenskexs eile Tee 1,400.00 
Stationery, sands postage... -..e eee 6,600.00 
Office equipment and improvements ...... 2,700.00 
Repairs and maintenance .............. 1,000.00 
Equipmentarentalig 2 cet eee 4,260.00 
Belt Co A expensen Coin pr ene 1,700.00 
Other payroll taxesier ser isgse ee eee 500.00 
SA CItIN Geeks Wt Ge ER ee hh ois owen eae 2,830.00 
Insurance expense ...... eM ae ee 600.00 
TICS aie Se be i ee eat ann ee ee ee 675.00 
Biennial meeting expense .............. —0— 
‘Agency? feesit bh: 8.» RAE peter 400.00 
Committee and Commission expense: 
Executive Committee ................ 
Commission on Accrediting ........... 
Commission on Research and Counsel... 
Commission on Christian Education ... 
Committee on Recruiting ............ 
Committee on Financial Aid 
to Students, .-2 65.40 ee eee 26,700.00 
Committee on Clinical Pastoral 
Education™ 2 P+. .4 o 3c eee oe 
Committee on Standards for the 
Professional Doctorate ............ 
Commission on Faculty Fellowships ... 
Miscellgneous 70 254..5....,0 5 ee 4,000.00 
Totals 
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Actual 


... $109,429.00 $ 93,928.18 


21,963.11 
4,470.96 
10,009.81 
5,924.17 
2,391.10 
8,540.20 
3,364.18 
839.54 
5,525.58 
1,737.38 
348.09 
2,930.00 
582.00 
750.00 
133.25 
173.94 


5,491.61 
9,401.44 
1,467.57 
1,196.92 

437.82 


850.15 
1,116.97 


2,887.21 
2,227.92 


2,349.28 


.. -$204,754.00 $191,038.38 


Less administrative expenses allocated to 
other funds: 


Faculty Fellowship Fund 


SR tbe $ 11,250.00 $ 28,678.00 


Lilly Faculty Fellowship Fund ...... 2,250.00 
Librarian Fellowship Fund ........ 875.00 
Practice of the Parish Ministry Fund. 521.00 
Library Development Fund ........ 500.00 
Nicrotexte Hunde... ..6sk esc. ec cess 460.00 
TNC em Wei oh. ks Sa sen ae os 311.00 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. Fund ........ 291.00 
Journal “Theological 
Widucationwe Bund: 5.0... ...2-ta. 00. 14,750.00 18,785.00 
Current Budget Fund—Philadelphia 
Area Case Ouugy con ote vent 343.75 
Ae EES BN CLS bie Sich Serer eee $ 26,000.00 $ 53,014.75 


Administrative disbursements ..$178,754.00 $138,023.63 
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EXHIBIT C 


FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1968 


RECEIPTS 
Grants from Sealantic Fund, Inc. ....... $300,000.00 
Tnterest #incomem.6.4 or oe a. se 7,681.37 
Total fete. cette ee ee $307,681.37 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Awards: 
1966-67 Program awards disbursed .... $140,000.00 
1967-68 Program awards disbursed .... 138,300.00 
1968-69 Program awards advanced .... 26,750.00 
Total awards disbursed ............ $305,050.00 
Administrative allocation—Current Budget 28,678.00 
Agency fees ........... BES tt asst be 384,21 
POUR Meese wee as ee ae ee ee oe ee ee $334,112.21 
EXCESS DISBURSEMENTS ............ (26,430.84) 
ADD: Retained income, June 30,1966 ...... $151,486.42 
RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1968...... $125,055.58 
EXHIBIT D 
LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1968 
RECEIPTS 
Grants from Lilly Endowment, Inc ...... $ 12,750.00 
Interest income —.. 2. 5..sed.cun aca coke 2,007.12 
BOREL seta and 4 ate sit a Ree $ 14,757.12 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Faculty fellowship program—Associate 
member schools 1966-67, 


1967-68 “program: oo. -. ../. daca hae $ 24,002.70 
anal: 2,000.00 


Total awards disbursed ............ ; $ 26,002.70 


Study of the teaching of 


Diblics) lan gis eens os ick eters dacsenc ce, 13,172.81 
Administrative allocation—Current Budget 2,541.00 
Beency fees Gein fe Mende foo oe ns 99.33 

FART oe ie 9 De en ae ae $ 41,815.84 
EXCESS DISBURSEMENTS ............ (27,058.72) 
Transfer to Current Budget fund, unex- 
pended grant funds: 
Regional conferences ............... $ 2,917.98 
Wisitinowteamss. 0. » sit depo: abil 7,668.90 
Conference of seminary professors .. 682.63 
Accumulated income ............... 5,000.00 (16,269.51) 
(48,328.23) 
ADD: Retained income, June 30,1966 ...... $ 55,744.04 
RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1968 ...... $ 12,415.81 
ANALYSIS OF RETAINED INCOME 
Conference of seminary professors in 1965 $ 592.14 
Faculty Fellowship program—Associate 

member schools) ....5...60:%.0. 520. 9,997.30 

Accumulated income ................... 1,826.37 
$ 12,415.81 
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EXHIBIT E 
PRE-SEMINARY STUDY FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1968 


RECEIPTS 
Interest) income”... «eee eee ee $ 28.52 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Issues of Theological Education used in 
conferences! ..)s:4..:;. een ee $ 275.00 
‘Agency: feesteiial ss. ..... eee eee 1.43 
To tele vx civerae oo dicta = Se ee $ 276.43 
EXCESS DISBURSEMENTS ............ (247.91) 
Retained income, June 30, 1966 ......... $ 2,435.48 
$ 2,187.57 
Transfer to Current Budget 
Retained income, June 30, 1966 ....$ 2,435.48 
Gash overdraft... 5.00. (eee (247.91) 2,187.57 
Retained income, June 30, 1968 ........ I 
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EXHIBIT F 
PRACTICE OF THE PARISH MINISTRY FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1968 


RECEIPTS 
BHUCLCRUMEDCOMIG MOE. OER No ed ork oom civ ee cen $ 286.58 
Refund of travel advance ........................., 68.40 
FE ea PMB anti tes A a'y Se og ck vk en PS $ 354.98 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Publication of Education for Ministry and the fall 
edition of Theological Education .................. $ 8,644.53 
Remittances of administrative expenses of Director .. 947.90 
Administrative allocation—Current Budget .......... 521.00 
LRT ICTs og at NN oe Rk ela a, 14.33 
PCRs emer mel AG 3b SEE Se RO $ 10,127.76 
EXCESS DISBURSEMENTS ........................ (9,772.78) 
ADD: Retained income, June 30,1966 .................. 10,920.39 
$ 1,147.61 
Transfer of balance to Current Budget fund ........ (1,147.61) 
RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1968 .................. —0— 
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EXHIBIT G 


THE JOURNAL “THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION” 
FUND 


Two Years Ended June 30, 1968 


RECEIPTS 
Grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc .................. $ 9,000.00 
Journal subscriptions, Note 3 -.....0----- ++. open 17,944.00 
Interesttincome= =... Go's corte cote ee eee eee 1,778.23 
Miscellaneous income. 74be ines et ore ae ee 721.50 

Total awed Sek arose. wt ua 4 oes Oe $ 29,443.73 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Printing sand trelght ais eee ee ee ee $ 138,740.40 
Allocations to Current Budget: 

Editorial ‘and ‘clerical <. oc... $84)... poe. ae Aaah 0 13,000.00 
Promotion oc. «0s fax. vo MEE Pee Oe eee 3,500.00 
Admintstrative® sta. coor eee rare eee ne eee 235.00 
Free, subscriptionsicostsea,..1: tae hee ne Se ae oe 2,050.00 
Addressing, postage, inserting, and mailing .......... 2,015.94 
FiQuipmMent 3, 72 gi-cs'= seat eee ae eae ee 479.93 
PrOMOtION ot 2. Bee ee a ees eee 710.94 
Agency (fees aos aises gee ee rank ee 88.93 
Totalcc oi... 83.gdes ee ee ee $ 35,821.14 

EXCESS DISBURSEMENTS ........................ (6,377.41) 

ADD: Retained income, June 80, 1966 ................. $ 19,131.23 

RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1968 .................. $ 12,753.82 
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EXHIBIT H 


LIBRARIAN FELLOWSHIP FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1968 


RECEIPTS 
Grantsfrom)Sealantic Fund, Ine. ..... «260020 +s.aes $ 35,000.00 
Enteres tINCOMO a a ecco oc 2 ins SARE RNOR . ote drs eee es 2,270.55 
TNGTAD og, 5 Deane hs, ppsken ate ames. aueiera tleln inte atciecede da iter ieee $ 37,270.55 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative allocation—Current Budget .......... $ 875.00 
MERE OGRE SISOS 5. yells EERO tao RE SCN RENO 97 113.53 
ALO Ge aed Serer et is et hee ic ei lete esa BRON acy overs $ 988.53 


EXCESS RECEIPTS— RETAINED INCOME, 
RIO SOs LOGS nr. acy Sin Aes eke tel. taza ears stags $ 36,282.02 


EXHIBIT I 
MICROTEXT FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1968 


RECEIPTS 
EN LERESt RE IN COMCMI Is Fern o sole aii s eee oe ne ona $ 6,109.36 
Gain on exchange of securities ...........-...+.-.05- 151.72 
TMiTety -. wv aise by 6 Bic URaNta pie aad tc. eet RNS Oo $ 6,261.08 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative allocation—Current Budget ........... $ 460.00 
PAIOCNCY (LOCOS Sess Saale ome ols Sin ih ant ieee ap AA 305.78 
Fit a rR es aes ie re heise rats Svobuida oyeunases $ 765.78 
EX CESSE REC REE DSi stead 6 eum aisjegy tee sg ee eee $ 5,495.30 
ADD: Retained income, June 30, 1966 .............+.-. 70,509.06 
RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1968 ...........-.--++- $ 76,004.36 
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EXHIBIT J 


INDEX FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1968 


RECEIPTS 
Tnterest: iMmeoMe: © ssc caer tdens TO A ees Pn em a $ 4,340.88 
Gain on exchange of securities .........-..-+++--+:- 128.76 
Total. -<« accecaxc hadi | ASAA Ae ae eer ener $ 4,469.64 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative allocation—Current Budget .......... $ 311.00 
Agency: £608: hn. i downy eelee ees on eee ne Or 217.04 
Total gach ae Pe ae teen ark $ 528.04 
EXCESS, RECEIPTS. chloe 222) Share ete wetne eee eer: $ 3,941.60 
ADD: Retained income, June 30, 1966 ................. 47,731.67 
RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1968 .................. $ 51,673.27 
EXHIBIT K 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1968 
RECEIPTS 
Interest; tncome: o.0: cae eae este ene ice eee $ 3,412.36 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Disbursements to accredited seminaries .............. $139,600.00 
Administrative allocation—Current Budget .......... 500.00 
Agency -f6eOS. sans scp cto ss cece tere ene oe eT eee Tee 170.62 
Total” os a celts Se dos dln bo ee eee ee $140,270.62 
EXCESS DISBURSEMENTS ........................ (186,858.26) 
ADD: Retained income, June 80, 1966 ............... 145,878.31 
Transfer of balance to Director of the fund .......... $ 9,020.05 
RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1968 .................. —0— 
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REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON CLINICAL PASTORAL EDUCATION 


As a study committee under the Commission on Research 
and Counsel of the American Association of Theological 
‘Schools, we are primarily concerned with reviewing ques- 
tions regarding seminary responsibilities in relating to “off- 
campus” programs for clinical pastoral education. 


Observing that the term “clinical” is increasingly taking 
on broader proportions in the thought of many theological 
educators, we have discussed the word “clinic” as it is being 
conceived. A “clinical” setting was described by this com- 
mittee as “any setting in which problems may be studied 
under supervision through the use of concrete material.” 
Key concepts for understanding clinical pastoral education 
are setting, supervision, and method. 


The setting, which within clinical pastoral education has 
traditionally been hospitals and correctional institutions, 
now includes new forms of organized efforts in behalf of 
persons as well as some old, such as parish training centers. 


Supervision is a basic factor in clinical pastoral education. 
The supervisor not only demonstrates how one carries on 
his professional purpose and establishes his professional 
identity, but also encourages the student’s individual prac- 
tice and helps him fuse his personal and professional 
identity. 


The “case” method has also been an essential part of 
clinical pastoral education. Through the “case” approach the 
student is provoked to examine theological implications of 
his experiencing as well as the nature of his own pastoral 
operations. 


Our discussion has elicited issues relative to the distinc- 
tion between various training models and the need for 
further empirical evidence in. dealing with them. In this 
regard, we discussed the distinction between the “ministry” 
and the nature of a “professional.” 
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We have considered also a redefinition of “supervision” 
to cover a series of functions which can be carried on by 
one or more persons in a training center. Three levels of 
supervision were suggested: (1) Students may participate 
under supervision as sensitively reflective observers, (2) 
they then would move toward mutual analysis and reflection 
through an enabling peer relationship, (3) finally they 
would be engaged under supervision in a specialized task. 
Thus, the problem of “professionalism” may be confronted 
and a corrective worked into the supervision. 


In view of our discussion our report to the Commission 
on Research and Counsel comes in two parts: Part I deals 
with specific recommendations regarding seminary rela- 
tionships to centers of clinical pastoral education; Part II 
contains recommendations for broadening the character and 
the scope of this committee. 


i, 
A. Suggested Criteria Guiding Administrative Relations. 


1. That the Executive Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools appoint two delegates 
to represent it in the House of Delegates of the 
Association for Clinical Pastoral Education. 


2. That the seminaries select and approve those centers 
which are accredited by the Association for Clinical 
Pastoral Education and which provide training con- 
sistent with the affiliated seminary. 


3. That the seminaries select and approve for teaching 
associates those certified chaplain supervisors who can 
be given status as part-time members of the instruc- 
tional staff of the seminary. 


4, That the seminaries maintain adequate communica- 
tion and liaison with CPE centers on the matter of 
program, and that an appropriate officer, department, 
or committee in the seminary be assigned this respon- 
sibility. 
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5. That in any areas where a cluster of centers of clinical 
pastoral education is desired, a seminary responsibly 
relate itself to three or more centers and that, in 
cooperation with the centers, the seminary act in 
appointing a committee or board to give general over- 
sight to the training offered in the cluster. In such 
clusters it is recommended that as a partial remunera- 
tion for services rendered by the training centers, 
especially in instances where a center is forbidden by 
law to collect fees, the seminary offer to act as comp- 
troller, collecting fees and disbursing them to the 
centers for their program needs. 


6. That seminaries integrate clinical pastoral education 
into the total curriculum of theological education and 
encourage the integration of theological disciplines 
other than pastoral care into clinical pastoral educa- 
tion of the centers to which they relate. 


7. That the seminaries accept responsibility for financial 
support of their CPE programs to the degree which is 
commensurate with the relationships described above. 


B. Suggested Criteria Governing the Awarding of Aca- 
demic Credit. 


The Committee recommends: 


1. That, where credit is given for CPE, a course syllabus 
or prospectus be submitted by the supervising chap- 
lain and approved by the seminary faculty (or its 
appropriate committee or officer) before credit is 
awarded, and that a course for which credit is given 
be described in the seminary’s catalog. 


2. That seminaries identify what they expect their stu- 
dents to achieve as a result of completing a course of 
CPE, and that they include the following as essential 
objectives to be identified : 

a. A clear focus on the identity of the student as a 
pastor responsibly related to the Christian com- 
munity. ; 


b. An understanding of the theological bases of clin- 
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ical pastoral practice in theology and the behavioral 
and social sciences. 


c. Progress of the student in developing competence 
in interpersonal relations, cultural awareness, and 
effectiveness in the Christian ministry. 


C. Suggested Criteria Governing Selection of Chaplain 
Supervisors. 


1. Supervisors offering courses for seminary credit shall 
be certified chaplain supervisors of the Association 
for Clinical Pastoral Education. 


2. Supervisors offering courses for seminary credit shall 
be ordained ministers working with the approval and 
endorsement of their denominations. It is expected 
that they shall be committed to a full partnership in 
the whole ministry of the church. 


3. Supervisors offering courses for seminary credit shall 
each have had a satisfactory period of pastoral ex- 
perience, and shall show an understanding of and 
commitment to the responsibilities of the pastoral 
office. 


4. Supervisors offering courses for seminary credit shall 
be persons who manifest a continuing growth in aca- 
demic studies associated with the pastoral ministry. 
This may be shown by the earning of advanced degrees 
in theological studies. 


5. Supervisors offering courses for seminary credit shall 
be persons who accept the role of theological educators 
with a capacity for integrating clinical work with 
theological understandings. They are therapeutic 
teachers rather than psychotherapists. This includes 
such responsibilities as coordinating their clinical 
work with the academic curriculum of the seminary 
on such matters as content, schedules, reports to the 
seminary on students, the grading of student’s activi- 
ties, and filing with the appropriate member of the 
seminary’s curriculum committee a syllabus of the 
clinical courses offered. 
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II. 


The committee believes it has fulfilled the terms of its 
original assignment to deal with issues arising out of con- 
cerns for clinical pastoral education. We see a new situation 
emerging since the merger of the several training organiza- 
tions into the ACPE. There is general acceptance of 
supervision as a principle in theological education, and 
emerging new factors in the complex must be taken into 
account. An emerging variety of movements and groups 
outside of the immediate seminary walls call for new forms 
of participation of seminaries and all who are concerned for 
the enterprise of theological education. Reformulations of 
the traditional terminology and new conceptualizations and 
definitions are required, as, for example, “clinical,” “educa- 
tion,” “ministry,” etc. Therefore, it is our judgment that the 
character and scope of the committee should be restudied 
in the light of these stages and the development of ACPE 
as a vigorous and adequate expression of the general con- 
cern for clinical pastoral training. 


Therefore, the committee recommends: that the American 
Association of Theological Schools establish a commission 
on affiliated pastoral educational programs, or participate in 
convening a work group constituted proportionally from the 
following: (1) seminary field educators, (2) clinical pas- 
toral educators, (3) representatives of training programs 
for: 


. community ministries 

. industrial missions 

campus ministries 

. continuing education for ministers 
urban training centers 

lay schools of theology 

g. other training efforts for clergy and laity. 


rho aero 


The function of such a commission or work group may be 
to define further: 


(1) educational elements involved in preparing believers 
for participation in society ; 


(2) a ministry which focuses on enabling colleagues in 
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secular life to participate faithfully and effectively in 
that life; 


(3) theological specialties designed to meet specific needs 
and to minister within particular settings; 


(4) proposals for the implementation of the implications 
of (1), (2), and (8) for seminaries in their develop- 
ing programs of theological education. 


- LOWELL G. COLSTON, Chairman 


REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Two full-day sessions of the Commission on Christian 
Education were held on February 13, 1967, and February 
12, 1968, at the School of Religious Education of the South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary in Fort Worth, 
Texas. Some projects and advisory functions of the Com- 
mission were handled by mail during this biennium also. 


The Commission is deeply grateful for the excellent help 
given by Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler and his staff of the AATS. 
One of their special contributions was the preparation each 
year of massive statistical data from the member institu- 
tions. From these the Commission sought to determine 
whether there were any noteworthy trends in the numbers 
of professional ministers of education being educated. Be- 
cause of the confusions of degree nomenclature and the lack 
of specificity in reporting the particular ministerial goals 
of students now in seminaries such trends were difficult to 
detect. There was general consensus that increasing per- 
centages of male students are preparing in Christian 
education and that increasing numbers are preparing in the 
three-year Bachelor of Divinity or Master of Divinity degree 
programs rather than in the traditional Master of Religious 
Education degree programs. 
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The Commission also noted and encouraged a wide range 
of curriculum innovations now being tried. The accredita- 
tion standards were again examined in relation to their 
adequacy for governing degree programs in Christian edu- 
cation. It was felt that they are sufficiently broad and gen- 
eral to keep the level of education high while at the same 
time permitting experimentation. 


The suggested standards for professional doctorates 
were examined. Special attention was given to their ade- 
quacy for doctoral programs in the field of Christian educa- 
tion. The Commission was not agreed as to the fundamental 
differences between the standards for research doctorates 
and the standards for professional doctorates. Most of the 
members, however, felt that rigid language requirements 
were less appropriate than general standards requiring 
training in whatever tools might be needed in a particular 
doctoral program. Such tools as languages, linguistic analy- 
sis, statistics, or psychological testing might be appropriate 
for different doctoral programs. 


The Commission has successfully carried out its plan to 
cooperate with Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff of Princeton in 
preparing an annotated bibliography of Christian education 
annually for use of our member institutions. The AATS 
office has sent to each librarian of the Association and 
professors of Christian education in the Association copies 
of such recent bibliographies. The Association is deeply 
indebted to the work done by Dr. Wyckoff in making this 
project possible. 


One of the major concerns of the Commission has been 
the desire to stimulate new research in the description of 
the ministry of Christian education and the kind of educa- 
tion appropriate for it. A screening committee for such 
research was set up and those who might conduct such 
research are being sought. 


The Commission welcomes the suggestions and assign- 
ments of member institutions of the AATS. 


C. ADRIAN HEATON, Chairman 
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REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 


I. Principles of Student Financial Aid 
The Committee has continued to work on the statement of 


principles, and now proposes a revised statement. (Cf. Bul- 
letin 28, p. 58) 


II. Activities during the bienntum 


A. Sponsorship. As recommended by the AATS biennial 
in 1964, the committee is now related to both the 
AATS and to the National Council of Churches. The 
latter relationship is through the Department of 
Ministry and its Commission on Vocation and Enlist- 
ment. The committee’s chairman is now a member of 
that Commission. The National Council of Churches 
contributes financially to the committee’s work 
through providing office services, the AATS through 
support of the workshops described below. 


B. Workshops. The committee has continued its practice 
of holding regional workshops as a means of acquaint- 
ing seminary aid officers with the principles and with 
the procedures based upon them and made practical 
through the use of common forms. The following 
workshops were held: 


Berkeley, California November 28-29, 1966 

Dallas, Texas November 30-December 1, 1966 
Atlanta, Georgia December 2-3, 1966 

New York, N.Y. January 13-14, 1967 
Indianapolis, Indiana January 24-25, 1968 


In these workshops, 63 seminaries were represented 
in the total attendance of 105 persons. 


C. Common forms, other publications. The committee 
has printed, sold, and distributed, through the NCC’s 
Department of Publication Services, the following 
common forms. The number given indicates the copies 
sold to approximately 30 seminaries in 1967: 
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Financial Information Form, with budget 


pages 4100 copies 
Financing A Theological Education 3200 copies 
Computation Manual 77 copies 
Need Analysis Report 1250 copies 


In addition, the committee prepared and printed a list- 
ing “Financial Aid for Professional and Graduate 
Education” in an edition of 5000, of which 3500 copies 
have been sold at $.50 a copy. 


. Updating student expense norms. Preliminary to the 
revision of the Computation Manual, a student ex- 
pense survey was carried out by ten seminaries in 
1967, in order to bring up to date the student expense 
norms in the manual. Such a survey will be made in 
1969 prior to printing the revised common forms in 
1970. 


. Interdenominational consultation. The committee has 
planned and set up a Consultation on the Administra- 
tion of Financial Aid for Theological Students, for 
denominational executives responsible for theological 
education. The Consultation was held in New York, 
New York, on May 8-9, 1968, with fifteen denomina- 
tions represented. 


. Common terminology. The committee has produced a 
suggested list of common terms, with their definitions, 
which is found as Appendix B to this report. The use 
of these terms is suggested for greater clarity in 
communications between seminaries and students, and 
between seminaries. 


_ The Committee itself. The committee has met twice 
each year. It is composed of three members appointed 
by AATS, three appointed by NCC, one member-at- 
large elected by the committee, and two ex-officio 
members related to the staffs of AATS and NCC. 
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Class AATS NCC’ At-large 
1968 Robert E. Broadwell, Mildred Winston C. Shelby Rooks 


Secy. (Union (LutheranChurch (Fund for Theo- 
Theological Semi- in America) logical Educa- 
nary) tion) 
1969 Vacancy William Likins 
(United 
Methodist) 
1970 Vacancy Wilmina Rowland, 
Chmn. (United 
‘ Presbyterian) 
Ex officio David S. Schuller Burnice Fjellman 
(AATS) (NCC) 


Ill. Activities planned for the next biennium 


. Workshops for training of financial aid officers. The 


committee feels it important to continue the work- 
shops because of the high turnover of financial aid 
officers, and the fact that 56 seminaries have never 
been represented at a workshop. In the projected 
workshops, there will be sections for new aid officers 
and for experienced aid officers. 


The dates and places follow: 


Berkeley, California: February 1969 
Boston, Massachusetts: February 1969 
Fort Worth, Texas: Fall 1969 
Durham, North Carolina: Fall 1969 
Chicago, Illinois: Spring 1970 


The Chicago workshop would be a national rather 
than a regional meeting, with a section for denomi- 
national executives. 


. Continued publication of common forms and of the 


list of sources of financial aid. 


C. Continued work with denominations. 


D. 


Continued offer of the committee’s consultative serv- 
ices and of a computation service. 
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Kk. Attention to the following urgent topics: 


—Financial aid for continuing education 

—Financial aid for foreign students in our semi- 
naries 

—Financial aid for Negro theological students and 
those of other minority groups 

—The relation of financial aid to unconventional and 
non-academic types of training 


IV. Conclusion 


The committee is grateful for the appropriation from 
AATS which has enabled it to hold the workshop fee at a 
reasonable level for seminary participants. It especially 
appreciates the Reverend Aute Carr’s membership on the 
committee, and the effective help he rendered in many of 
its activities. The committee is sorry to see him leave the 
AATS staff and wishes him well, as it welcomes Dr. Schul- 
ler into its membership. 


The committee hopes that AATS will continue its joint 
sponsorship with the National Council of Churches, and its 
support of the committee’s work in the service of theological 
education. 


Suggested Common Terminology 


I. Grants (i.e., gift assistance) 


1. Scholarship or fellowship: given because of the stu- 
dent’s academic performance. The amount should be 
determined by financial need, but this principle is not 
always observed. 


Example: Episcopal General Convention Scholar- 
ships for Theological Students. Upon recommenda- 
tion of the applicant’s seminary dean and endorse- 
ment of his bishop, a student maintaining at least a 
B average and submitting a financial statement 
demonstrating need, is eligible for financial assist- 
ance. The maximum grant is $1,000. Matching 
grants are made to the seminaries of recipients. 


Scholarship is the preferred term at the B.D. level, 
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since fellowship usually connotes aid for more ad- 
vanced graduate study. 


Grant-in-aid (or grant, or study grant): aid given 
because of the student’s financial need. The amount 
should be determined by need. 


Example: United Presbyterian Study Grants, of- 
fered to United Presbyterian candidates for church 
occupations by the Board of Christian Education on 
the recommendation of the seminary. The amount 
is determined by need; the maximum grant is 
$1000. 


. Prize or award: funds, usually of a fixed amount of 


relatively small size, given a student in recognition of 
some specific achievement. 


Example: Tew Prize in New Testament at Yale 
Divinity School. 


. Field education grant or stipend: compensation for 


field education required for a degree. 


Example: $500 stipend for required field education 
for junior at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 


II. Employment 


Compensation for work in a church or agency, beyond 
the degree requirement of the institution. 


Example: Student pastorates, providing salary and 
parsonage, available to its students through Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 


Campus job: paid employment within the student’s 
institution. 


Example: Jobs in dining hall, library, and other 
phases of ‘routine seminary maintenance and opera- 
tion, at Crozer Theological Seminary. 


. Off-campus job: paid employment outside the stu- 
dent’s institution. 


Example: Job in city post office. 
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III. Loan 


1. Loans repayable in cash: long-term or short-term, 
with interest or without interest. 


Examples: Methodist Student Loan Fund, available 
to members of the United Methodist Church, for a 
maximum of $600 a year, repayable in cash within 
Six years after completing or discontinuing study. 


National Defense Student Loans, U.S. Office of 
Education, with 3% interest, to be repaid within 11 
years of graduation. 


2. Loan repayable in service: with or without interest. 


Example: Wm. H. Nelson Educational Foundation 
loans, repayment with one year’s service in a 
church occupation for one year’s loan, or failing 
that, in cash with interest. 


8. Loan or grant, with conditional repayment 


Example: Alexander McConnell Fund to be “used 
only for the education of candidates for the Presby- 
terian ministry, and in the event that such candi- 
date shall change to another denomination or shall 
repudiate the jurisdiction of the Presbyterian 
Church, then the amount shall immediately become 
due.” Otherwise the loan is to be repayable in serv- 
ice. 
WILMINA ROWLAND, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL COOPERATIVE ENLISTMENT PROJECT 


The National Cooperative Enlistment Project is a pilot 
project of the Department of Ministry of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches supported by eleven Protestant denomina- 
tions, more than forty member seminaries of the American 
Association of Theological Schools, and three foundations. 
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The project is being conducted primarily in the Great 
Lakes region. The purpose in confining the experimental 
region is in order that a few selected institutions and situa- 
tions may be examined and experimented with in greater 
depth and intensity. The project, however, remains national 
in its scope and intention and it is hoped that the results 
of the research and experimentation carried out in a nar- 
rowly defined area can be projected to and used in other 
regions and on a national and ecumenical basis. 


The first phase of this three-year project was to analyze 
what has and is being done by seminaries and church 
agencies in the area of enlistment and to focus the program 
phase toward certain key objectives which refiect contem- 
porary problem areas in enlistment for the ministry. Out of 
this first year’s analysis has grown the specific purpose of 
the program phase of the project which is to be conducted 
over the next two years. The specific purpose of this pro- 
gram phase is to develop more effective methods for the 
cooperative enlistment of qualified students from public 
colleges and universities for graduate theological education 
and the church’s professional ministries and to build into 
every recruitment program within the project an evaluative 
process which will assist the church in making future 
decisions about the most efficient and effective means of 
enlisting persons for its professional ministries. 


In light of this purpose four program objectives and the 
programs designed to achieve each objective have been set 
forth. They are as follows: 


I. Develop several appropriate “contexts for student 
vocational decision making” in which college students who 
are or might be in the process of considering the ministry 
of the church as a career option can participate. We have in 
mind here such things as one-shot dinners and discussions, 
weekend conferences, ten-day seminars, summer intern 
experiences, and even “trial year” programs. Obviously, not 
all of these programs can be carried out under the adminis- 
tration of this project but we hope to use the data available 
from other groups who are running such projects as evalua- 
tive data to help us determine which are effective instru- 
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ments for interpreting the church and its ministry to 
students who are in the process of making vocational 
decisions. 


II. Develop college and university-based channels for the 
interpretation of the church and its ministry to students 
who are making vocational decisions. Our concern at this 
point is to determine what resources are available in a 
university context to assist a person in making vocational 
decisions, in particular, decisions about the ministry as a 
vocation. We are working with faculty, campus ministers, 
guidance counselors, student personnel and placement offi- 
ces, and student unions in order to determine their role in 
this process and how the denominations and seminaries 
might assist them in this task. Meetings and consultations 
have and are being held with these various groups and 
specific material is being prepared for certain ones of this 
group who have expressed a desire and need for it. We are 
also attempting to give direct financial and resource help 
to local groups who desire to take the initiative in the area 
of enlistment for the ministry. Our theory at this point is 
that a local group knows its own situation better and can 
have a continuous and sustaining contact with students if 
they could be encouraged to take some initiative in this 
area. 


III. Encourage seminary cooperation for recruitment in 
public higher educational institutions. We have helped to 
initiate a joint recruitment effort among eleven Protestant 
seminaries in the greater Chicago area. The first result of 
this effort was a joint conference on theological education 
and the ministry sponsored by these eleven seminaries and 
aimed at students in thirty-six state schools over a five-state 
area. The conference was held very successfully in Chicago 
during the spring of 1968. It is hoped that this joint effort 
in strategy will continue to develop and expand. It is our 
hope that the Roman Catholic seminaries in the Chicago 
area will also join in this cooperative effort. It is our inten- 
tion and desire that this cooperative effort among semi- 
naries in the Chicago area might serve as a model for other 
clusters of seminaries around the country. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to recruit as a single denomination or 
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institution on a state university campus so that some coop- 
erative effort in this direction must be developed if we are 
to tap the resources of the bulk of students who are attend- 
ing state colleges and universities in our day. 


IV. Create appropriate communication resources for 
enlistment for theological education and the church’s minis- 
try. We have a committee from the project which is working 
to develop two specific pieces of literature which will be 
published in the early fall. The first is a resource piece for 
college and university personnel who may serve as inter- 
preters of the church and its ministry to students who are 
making vocational decisions. This piece is designed for those 
persons who have numerous occasions to counsel with stu- 
dents about vocations but who have very little information 
or knowledge about theological education and the ministry 
with which to assist the student in considering this area as 
a possible vocational option. The second piece is designed for 
the students themselves and will be used interdenomina- 
tionally. 


Finally, we are exploring the possibilities of mass ex- 
posure through public media. Our first step in this direction 
has been to form the committee composed of a Roman 
Catholic representative, a Jewish representative, and a 
director of the National Cooperative Enlistment Project to 
explore how we might cooperate in sponsoring some adver- 
tisement in national media. We are working on ads for 
which we hope to secure free space in national magazines as 
a tri-faith appeal. 


DOUGLASS LEWIS, Director 
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REPORT OF THE STUDY: 
TEACHING THE BIBLICAL LANGUAGES 


The purpose of this report is to sum up some of the find- 
ings of the study of the teaching of the biblical languages 
which Professors Eugene V. N. Goetchius, George M. 
Landes, and I conducted, with the help of many colleagues, 
during the academic year 1966-67. The study was published 
in the Summer 1967 issue of Theological Education. Let me 
repeat here our deep thanks to our colleagues who took the 
time to complete the several questionnaires and thereby 
made the study, we believe, quite valuable for theological 
educators. Special thanks are due to Mr. Charles G. Wil- 
liams of the Lilly Endowment, Inc., to Drs. Charles L. 
Taylor and Jesse H. Ziegler of the AATS, and to those 
others named in the published report. 


Let me now single out some of the findings. 


I. The teaching of the biblical languages at the pre- 
seminary level 


We were surprised and gratified to discover that a major- 
ity of the colleges and universities reporting indicated that 
either Greek or Hebrew (in some cases both) was being 
offered to undergraduates. The number of students per class 
was not large, and the percentage of seminary alumni who 
had taken one or more of the biblical languages in college 
was small. Even so, it is evident from the study that a size- 
able number of students are being provided opportunity to 
secure good instruction in one or more of the biblical 
languages prior to their enrollment in seminary. We en- 
courage that development. One of our recommendations 
calls for seminaries to cooperate with college faculty mem- 
bers in the further development of these opportunities. 


Il. Responses of seminary alumni 


We also were gratified and somewhat surprised to find 
that a large majority of the 372 alumni who responded were, 
on the whole, convinced that their study of the biblical 
languages had been worthwhile and that they continued to 
use the languages in exegetical work, teaching, and sermon 
preparation. Of the 372, 309 had taken one or more of the 
biblical languages. The majority did so because they were 
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required to do so. The 63 who had not taken any biblical 
language gave various reasons. They maintained that their 
decision not to do so was prompted neither by their having 
been discouraged by others nor because instruction in the 
biblical languages was represented to be poor. 


Several alumni made proposals or responses regarding 
what might be done to keep alive or further their knowledge 
and use of the biblical languages. Let me mention several: 


1. Intensive exegetical seminar work of four or five days’ 
duration at seminaries or church centers. 


2. Formation of clergy and lay study groups to meet 
periodically for hermeneutical study of biblical passages, 
dealing especially with the question how the text of Scrip- 
ture can make its proper disclosure for us in our times. 


3. Summer refresher courses in exegesis or for review of 
linguistic tools and exercise in their use. 


4, Local societies of biblical studies organized to further 
the serious study of Scripture. 


III. Modern linguistics 


The study included a section in which we sought to indi- 
cate, especially under the guidance of Professor Goetchius 
and some of his associates, the importance of modern lin- 
guistics for the teaching and the study of the biblical lan- 
guages. We sought to make clear that descriptive or 
structural linguistics in particular offers special assistance 
in the analysis of the structure of one’s own language and 
in the delineation of the differences and similarities between 
that structure and the structure of the biblical language 
being studied. The teacher of the biblical language is him- 
self thereby aided in the understanding of language as such, 
especially linguistic structure. His own teaching can profit- 
ably give considerable attention to structure as dealt with 
by linguists. We also pointed out that many of the teaching 
aids developed, including lexicons and dictionaries, will be 


the more useful when prepared with additional attention to 
modern linguistics. 
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IV. Teaching aids 


We called attention to the growing use of various aids 
in language teaching but pointed out that they are very 
costly. We recommended as much cooperation as possible 
among seminaries in order to make such costs the more 
manageable. 


V. Prospects for required language study 


We noted that the impetus for requirements in the 
biblical languages continues to come from church bodies 
and seminaries related to church bodies. We suggested that 
the requirement may be modified at several seminaries 
shortly. We recommended that all seminaries state their 
rationale for requiring or commending the study of the 
biblical languages. 


VI. The need for specialists 


We suggested that in coming years seminaries may find it 
necessary to appoint specialists in the teaching of the bibli- 
cal languages rather than to continue with instruction in 
Hebrew and Greek provided by professors of Old and New 
Testament, respectively. Such specialists might well benefit, 
we maintained, by specialized work in linguistics in addi- 
tion to their competence in Hebrew, Greek, and Aramaic. 
We were thinking of one or more faculty members who 
could assume responsibility for all of the biblical language 
instruction. 


VII. Summer programs 


We recommended regional centers in the U.S. and Canada 
for the teaching of the biblical languages. At such centers, a 
group of specialists could be assembled ; equipment secured ; 
new teaching aids developed; some of the more exotic lan- 
guages taught; and research on language and the biblical 
languages prosecuted in behalf of theological education as a 
whole. 
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VIII. Recommendations 


Let me close this brief report by listing again the five 
recommendations: 


1. Each member school of the Association is urged to 
determine and make public its purposes and objectives in 
the teaching of the biblical languages. 


2. Each member school of the Association should provide 
sufficient flexibility in its curriculum to enable students to 
learn one or more biblical languages well and to use the 
language(s) in exegetical and other work. 


3. The member schools should cooperate with college and 
university teachers of religion in the development of under- 
graduate courses in the biblical languages. 


4, Each member school should seek ways to cooperate in 
the establishment of summer language institutes, and the 
Association should provide leadership in the development of 
these institutes in appropriate regions of the United States 
and Canada. 


5. Each member school should continue and accelerate 
experimental efforts to improve methods of instruction in 
the biblical languages, to make best possible use of the 
findings of general linguistics, and to join in and exploit the 
results of philosophical and theological analyses of lan- 
guage. 


WALTER HARRELSON, Director 
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REPORT OF 
THE RESOURCES PLANNING COMMISSION 


The report of the Commission was printed in Theological 
ae in the following numbers as under the following 
titles: 


Vol. IV, No. 4, “Theological Education in the 1970’s: 
Redeployment of Resources” 


Supplement I “Cooperative Structures in Theological 
Education” 


Supplement II “Economics and Organization of Theo- 
logical Education” 


Vol. IV, No. 3, “Theological Curriculum for the 1970’s” 


ARTHUR R. McKay, Chairman 


REPORT OF COURTESIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. President: The courtesies committee, consisting of 
President E. F. Sheridan, Dean Balmer H. Kelly, and Presi- 
dent Beauford A. Norris, is happy to present the following 
resolution: 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the members of this Associa- 
tion express their deep appreciation to Concordia 
Seminary for the outstanding hospitality extended to 
us during the 1968 meetings of our biennial assem- 
bly, with very special thanks to President Alfred O. 
Fuerbringer and to all of his colleagues who helped 
make such flawless preparation for our stay on this 
magnificent campus; and, 
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THAT, we express our gratitude to our presiding offi- 
cers, President Robert V. Moss, Jr., and Vice-Presi- 
dent Allix B. James who have led our deliberations 
with dignity and effectiveness, and to the secretary 
and treasurer for their efficient service. 


THAT, we extend our sincere thanks to all of those 
who have enriched our fellowship through special 
formal presentations, to Dr. Moss for his excellent 
presidential address, to Dr. George W. Hoyer for his 
meaningful leadership in the worship of God, to Fr. 
Bernard Cooke and Dr. Daniel Day Wililams for 
their provocative lectures, to Dr. Seward Hiltner for 
his presentation of the committee report on Stand- 
ards for a Professional Doctorate, to President 
Arthur R. McKay for leading us in discussion of the 
final report from the Resources Planning Commis- 
sion, and to all others who through special reports 
and/or panel participation increased our knowledge 
and stimulated our thinking; and, further, 


THAT, we express our heartfelt appreciation to the 
permanent staff members of AATS (Dr. Jesse H. 
Ziegler, Dr. David 8S. Schuller, Mrs. Charlotte 
Thompson, and Mrs. Martha Bookwalter) for their 
effective and genial leadership, for their careful and 
thorough preparation of materials and the provision 
of countless services which have insured the smooth 
and pleasant progress of our entire program for 
these days. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Identified primarily because of its responsibilities within 
the world of higher education but with warm and strategic 
ties to the church bodies of North America, the American 
Association of Theological Schools maintains its single focus 
“to promote the improvement of theological education.” 


The Association began in 1918 as a conference of 
theological schools meeting biennially. In 1938 it became 
an Association, adopted standards for judging quality, and 
established a list of accredited schools. In 1956 it was in- 
corporated and secured a full-time staff to promote its 
concerns. It began in 1956 administration of a program of 
faculty fellowships for accredited schools, in 1965 for 
associate schools. In 1964 it began publication of the 
quarterly journal, Theological Education. A first Fact Book 
on Theological Education was published in 1970. 


From its beginning the Association has been representa- 
tive in membership and leadership of both the United 
States and Canada. Originally Protestant in character, 
since 1966 it has received into its membership the two major 
Eastern Orthodox seminaries and a growing number of 
Roman Catholic schools representing religious communities 
and diocesan authorities. Among the Protestant members 
a broad spectrum of doctrinal and ecclesiastical positions 
is to be found. In 1970 the constitution was amended to 
open membership to schools educating professional leader- 
ship for the Jewish religious community. 

Legislative functions of the Association such as develop- 
ment of standards for membership and accreditation, 
setting of membership dues, changes in constitution or 
bylaws are conducted by the biennial meeting of the entire 
Association composed of one voting representative of each 
member school. Major decisions are usually preceded by 
hearings conducted on a regional basis. Administrative 
functions of the Association are carried forward by the 
Executive Committee of fourteen members and by various 
commissions and committees. Executive functions are 
carried by a full-time staff responsible to the Executive 
Committee and serving the member schools and the various 
commissions and committees. 
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Through its staff the Association seeks to serve the inter- 
ests and needs of theological education, to consult with the 
representatives of churches, theological schools, or other 
educational agencies on matters looking toward a more 
meaningful strategy for theological education in North 
America. 

The Association holds membership in the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting by which its responsibility is recog- 
nized for accrediting activities in the field of post-A.B. 
graduate professional theological education. It works co- 
operatively with regional accrediting associations, with 
other professional accrediting associations, and with the 
National Catholic Education Association. It is an active 
member of the American Council on Education. 


In the ecclesiastical world the Association maintains or 
seeks working relationships with various denominational 
boards and committees dealing with ministry and higher 
education, with similar committees of the National Council 
of Churches and the National Association of Evangelicals. 

In the area represented by a combination of theological 
and higher education interests the Association has worked 
with, enjoys continuing affiliation with, or encourages joint 
meetings with organizations such as the American Academy 
of Religion, the American Theological Library Association, 
the American Association of Seminary Professors in the 
Practical Fields, the American Association of Seminary 
Staff Officers, the Association of Professors of Missions, the 
Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, the Consulta- 
tion for Directors of Field Education, and others. 

The Handbook of the Association is meant to provide 
information about the Association, its activities, its require- 
ments for membership, its members and its officers, its 
constitutional structures, its policy statements about the 
work of theological education. 


Inquiries about membership in the Association, about 
accredited standing of particular schools, about policy state- 
ments in theological education may be addressed to the 
Association and will be cheerfully answered by the staff 
insofar as they are able to answer. 


JESSE H. ZIEGLER 
Executive Director 
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I. MEMBERSHIP: PROCEDURES, 
CRITERIA, SELF-STUDY 


PROCEDURES RELATED TO MEMBERSHIP 


I. Attaining Associate Membership 


A. Conditions for associate membership 


1. The school should have at least four properly qualified 
professors working full time at postcollege theological 
education, the degree of this service to be calculated in- 
dependently of the contribution of part-time members of the 
faculty. 


2. The school should have an enrollment of at least twenty- 
five students. 


8. The school must operate predominantly on a postcollege 
level. 


4. The school should be in good standing with respect to a 
recognized constituency of churches or synagogues and to 
neighboring theological schools. 


5. The school should present evidence that it is carrying on a 
strong educational program and has sufficient stability and 
permanence to maintain it. 


6. The school should have a sufficient degree of separateness 
and independence from any other institution with which it 
may be associated to identify its assets, its expenditures, and 
its functions as a theological school. 


B. Steps to associate membership 


1. The school should complete a minimum of one academic 
year in which the conditions for associate membership have 
obtained. A new school should have graduated one class 
which took its entire program in that school. 


2. Request for admission to associate membership should be 
addressed to the Association’s office. 


3. A report should be completed, in the form of the annual 
report used by the AATS, and forwarded to the Association’s 


office. 


(Both B2 and 3 should be in the AATS office. by Novem- 
ber 1 if associate membership is to be considered by the 
Executive Committee in its December meeting, by May 1 
if in its June meeting.) 


4, Following the study of the data from the report and any 
supplementary evidence, the Executive Committee may— ~ 


a. Propose the school for associate membership. Election 
shall be by the Association. 


b. Deny the request for associate membership. 


(When an application for associate membership has 
been denied, an interval of three years is required be- 
fore another application will be considered.) 


C. Maintenance of associate membership 


1. The school must continue standards of education which 
satisfy conditions defined by the AATS. 


2. The school must make annual report of its operations 
on forms provided. 


8. The school pays annual dues as prescribed in the bylaws. 


II. Attaining Accredited Membership 


A. Conditions for accredited membership 
_ See pp. 9-21. 


B. Steps to accredited membership 


1. The school desiring accredited membership shall first be- 
come an associate member of the AATS. 


2. The school shall report its status to the Commission on 
Accrediting, using the biennial report form-and other sup- 
porting materials, when the school believes it has attained 
standards worthy of accreditation. 


8. If the Commission’s study of the school’s report on its 

status seems to indicate that the school’: measures‘up to the 
standards for accrediting, the Commission’ may ‘authorize the 
school to fill out the schedules. ering 


4, If the information on the schedules indicates the school is 
ready for inspection, the Commission may then appoint a 
team of inspectors to inspect the school. vial 


5. Following the inspection, on the basis of.che schedules and 


the report of the inspectors, the Commission on Accrediting 
may— ‘ 


a. Recommend that the school be placed on the accredited 
list, with or without notations. Election shall be by the As- 
sociation. 

b. Recommend that the school be granted provisional 
-accreditation, with or without notations, for a period of two 
years. On reexamination the Commission may recommend 
accreditation, deny accreditation, or extend provisional ac- 
creditation for a period not to exceed two years. The 
maximum period for provisional accreditation is four years. 


ce. Deny the request for accreditation. 
(When the application for accreditation of a school has 
been rejected, that school is not eligible to apply for in- 
spection until five years from the date of rejection have 
elapsed.) 


C. Maintenance of accredited membership 
1. The school must maintain standards defined by the AATS. 


2. The school must submit information on its operation in the 
biennial report in odd-numbered years. The information 
from these reports is used by the Commission on Accrediting 
in imposing notations, removing notations, initiating rein- 
spection, or taking other steps necessary to the maintenance 
of the Association’s standards. Report on autumn enrollment 
is filed each year. 


3. The school pays annual dues as prescribed in the bylaws. 


lI. Enforcement of Standards for Accredited Members 


A. Through the use of notations 


1. Meaning: “The notations reflect principles laid down in 
the standards, and indicate how, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting, these principles are not being ade- 
quately translated into practice in the schools to which the 


notations are applied.” 


2. Use: Relevant notations are published following the name 
of an accredited member in lists published by the AATS. 


B. Through reinspection 
1. Occasion: Reinspection may take place as the result of— 
a. Elapse of a ten-year period in the normal cycle of 
reevaluation and based on an institutional self-study. 
b. An invitation from an accredited school. 


c. A decision by the Commission on Accrediting on the 
basis of biennial reports or such other evidence as may 
lead the Commission to decide that such reinspection is 


advisable. 


IV. Appeals: The Board of Review 


A. Purpose: to hear appeals concerning actions of Commissions, 
officers, or agencies of the Association. Normally, appeals 
will be heard only of actions dealing with denial of accredita- 
tion, the placement of a school on probation, or withdrawal 
of accreditation. 


B. Procedure: appeal of an action should be addressed to the 
Executive Director for the Executive Committee and should 
include such supporting documents as the school may wish 
to present. 


C. Possible action: 


1. In matters of accreditation, to uphold the decision of the 
Commission on Accrediting; or to remit the matter to the 
Commission for further consideration. 


2. In all other matters, to make final disposition. 


PROCEDURES FOR SELF-STUDY AND 
RESOURCES FOR COUNSELING 


I. Self-Study 


Self-evaluation may be undertaken by any school at any time. Its 
purpose may be not only to assure a school that it is meeting 
minimum standards, but to discover areas needing improvement 
at any point in theological education, and to learn how what is 
being done well might be done better. Such self-study derives 
always from a school’s will to excellence although for accredited 
schools it will be done in preparation for the periodic reevalua- 
tion by the Commission on Accrediting. 


Assistance for such self-study is to be found in the following: 


1. Theological Education (published quarterly by the AATS 
since 1964) 


2. Education for Ministry by Charles Feilding (published by 
AATS, 1966) 


3. Pre-Seminary Education by Bridston & Culver (published 
by Augsburg, 1965) 


4. “Self-Study Schedules in Preparation for Reevaluation” 
(AATS, 1966) 


5. Three volumes of the Survey of Theological Education in 
the U.S. and Canada by Niebuhr, Williams, and Gustafson 
(published by Harper & Brothers, 1956 to 1957) 


6. Bulletin 29 of AATS 


7%, Theological Education in the 1970's: combined reports of 
The Resources Planning Commission (published by AATS, 
1968) 


Il. Counseling and Evaluation Resources Related to Self- 
Study 


After having made such a self-study, a school will often find it 
valuable to use one of several types of resources for counseling 
or evaluation available from the AATS. 


1. For associate schools: Teams of one or two men arranged 
by the executive director. Such teams talk with administra- 
tion, faculty, and students, and then give an independent 
analysis of the school’s life and work. This analysis is 
made available to the school, but is never made a public 
document by the Association (although the school may do 


so if it wishes). 


2. For accredited schools: On a normal ten-year cycle a 
reevaluation team to each school from the Commission on 
Accrediting to make an independent reevaluation as a 
follow-up of the institutional self-study. A report will be 
made to the chief administrative officer of the school and to 
the Commission on Accrediting. 


8. For all schools: Such advice and encouragement as the 
office staff is able to give on its periodic visits to the schools. 


Requests for counsel with respect to self-study in any of the 
forms listed above may be addressed to the office of the AATS. 


STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING * 


The American Association of Theological Schools is an association 
of schools and “groups of schools’: devoted to education for the 
Christian ministry or the Jewish rabbinate. Since 1965 the Associa- 
tion has been responsible, in addition, for accreditation of schools of 
religious education not offering the basic theological degree but instead 
the two-year master’s degree (M.R.E. or its equivalent). Its interest 
in accreditation grows out of its concern for the best possible prepara- 
tion. of men and women for effective ministries in the church or 
synagogue. Accreditation is based upon academic criteria without 
reference to doctrinal position or ecclesiastical affiliation, and upon 
evidence that there are available and in operation the necessary 
facilities and standards to prepare students for the ministry. Where 
the institution seeking accreditation is made up of two or more 
schools it shall meet standards no lower than those for individual 
schools. In addition it shall demonstrate that in every way resources 
of faculty, library, and all learning facilities are fully as available 
as if they were claimed as resources of a single school.? The Associa- 
tion believes that this evidence is most plainly to be found in the 
extent to which graduates actually maintain high standards of 
practice in the ministry. Such evidence in itself alone is, in the 
first place, difficult to secure, and, in the second place, difficult to 
interpret satisfactorily. The Association believes, however, that 
certain factors in the life and work of a particular school or 
cluster are with entire propriety to be regarded as making for or 
against effectiveness in preparing students for the ministry. It is 
these factors which are held under view in the plan for listing ac- 
credited schools or clusters. 


The Association does not treat its standards as definite rules and 
specifications to be applied in an exact and mechanical fashion. It does 
not suppose that the status of a school or cluster can be satisfactorily 
determined by finding that it has met these standards one by one until 
all have been met. There is no desire to enforce these standards in 
arbitrary fashion; they are to be administered by the Commission on 
Accrediting by way of stimulus and encouragement. 


* The standards for accrediting are being completely revised during 
the biennium. Revision will bring the standards into conformity with 
the constitutional provision for membership by Jewish theological 
schools. 

1 Hereafter meant as groups related in some significant fashion, 
and named variously as “cluster,” “ynion,” “federation,” etc. 


? See pp. 22-26. 


1. Standards of Admission 


An accredited theological school? or cluster should require of all 
North American applicants for admission to the school or cluster the 
degree of A.B. from a college which is accredited by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or its counterpart in Canada, or the 
equivalent of such a degree. 


This standard is intended to insure that the school or cluster 
operates at a predominantly postgraduate level. It does not apply 
to separate noncredit classes conducted for laymen or ministers in 
service who are not college graduates, provided that these are a 
minor part of the institution’s program. It does, however, permit 
without notation the enrollment of nongraduate students in the 
regular school program up to a limit of 10% of the total enrollment 
in professional degree, diploma, certificate, and “short course” 
programs, but such nongraduate enrollment must not exceed 20% 
of the total. 


Courses used for credit toward a first college degree should not be 
used for credit toward a degree in a theological school. 


When a student applies for admission to the school or cluster, his 
transcript should be examined to discover whether his work has 
satisfied the minimum curricular requirements for admission. If it 
does not do so, the applicant should be regarded as deficient in prepa- 
ration and the deficiency be made up as soon as possible. If the 
deficiencies could not be made up before the beginning of the second 
year of school work, admission should be deferred until the deficiency 
has been remedied. 


If a student applies for admission from a nonaccredited college, 
either the applicant may be received on probation, or before admission 
the school or cluster should give a general examination to the applicant 
on the pre-theological curriculum. In the latter case, the applicant 
should be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 


A student transferring from one theological school or cluster to 
another should be required to present, in addition to the official tran- 
script of his record, a letter of honorable dismissal and recommenda- 
tion from the institution last attended. 


2. Duration of the Course of Study 


A theological school or cluster offers a course of study leading to 
the basic theological degree, the M.R.E., or their equivalents. These 
should be regarded as professional degrees, requiring high intellectual 


‘Institutions devoted to theological education go under many differ 
ent names. In the United States, “theological seriawre! is croquicutie 
used, as is the term “divinity school.” In Canada the common term is 
“theological college,” ordinarily designating a graduate school stand- 
ing in some affiliate relation with a university. In these standards the 

rm “‘theological school” is inclusive of all these. Jewish schools use 


ea ea ae “rabbinical college” and “theological seminary” (or 
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and professional attainment at a graduate level. For the basic pro- 
fessional theological degree a minimum of three years of two semesters 
each, or their equivalent, is required. The graduate professional 
degree in religious education* should require a minimum of two years 
of two semesters each or their equivalent. 


A theological school or cluster should have no fewer than five days 
of academic work per week in an academic year comparable in length 
to that prevailing in accredited colleges and universities in its region. 

An accredited school or cluster may, if it has adequate facilities, 
offer other degree programs, but it is undesirable for a school or 
cluster that is not an integral part of or affiliated with a university 
to grant the Ph.D. or the M.A. degree, except in the case of the M.A. 
degree in special fields when this degree program is designed to 
prepare students for specialized professional ministries in the church. 
It is legitimate for a school or cluster to offer a program leading to 
the Ph.D. or the M.A. degree in cooperation with a university, the 
degree to be given by the university. 


8. Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum 


The program for the basic theological degree should include ade- 
quate instruction properly distributed among the following four areas 
or other divisions appropriate to the purposes of the school: 
biblical, historical, theological, and practical. Integration in under- 
standing within these four fields is deemed essential. The student’s 
growth is to be measured in the development of his knowledge of the 
Bible, church history, Christian thought, and the contemporary world; 
of his skills in thinking and responding theologically; and in maturing 
so that he will be able to minister and lead effectively. Likewise, the 
program for the degree in religious education should include adequate 
instruction appropriate to the degree and flexibly distributed among 
these areas. The study of Scripture in the original languages is 
desirable in the program for the basic theological degree. 

Educational field experience effectively related to instruction and 
under competent supervision should normally be required of all candi- 
dates for the basic theological degree and the degree in religious 
education. 


4. Faculty 


An accredited theological school or cluster should provide adequate 
instruction in the fields of study indicated above and should include 
for a single school at least six and for a cluster at least ten full-time 
professors whose instruction shall be distributed over the four areas. 
Such professors, together with the administrative officer or officers, 
shall constitute a faculty with effective control over its curriculum 
and the granting of degrees, and with significant advisory relationship 





1Many persons and schools will prefer and should feel free to use 
the Biase “Christian education” as representing more properly the 
nature of the field. 
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to the selection,.promotion, and dismissal of members of the faculty. 
A weekly teaching load of more than twelve hours per instructor 
shall be considered: as endangering educational efficiency. An average 
of not more:than nine hours per week is desirable. 

Where there is a degree program in religious education there 
should be not fewer than two faculty members with special competence 
in the field of religious education in order to provide adequate teach- 
ing and supervision of field work. 

In addition to the necessary moral and religious qualifications, ex- 
cellence in teaching and significant gifts in research and writing 
should characterize the members of a theological faculty. To maintain 
such a faculty it is imperative that adequate salaries be paid and 
opportunities for intellectual enrichment be provided through well- 
planned sabbatical leaves, attendance at professional meetings, oc- 
casional periods of absence for research and writing, and other 
arrangements that will enrich the faculty members’ lives as teachers 
and productive scholars. 

Within such limits as may be stated by the governing body of a 
theological school or cluster and attested by the faculty members when 
appointed, the member of a theological faculty should be free to seek 
the truth and communicate his findings. The health of a theological 
community depends upon the freedom of its members to do their work 
(see AATS statement “Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Theo- 
logical Schools,” pp. 71-77). 


5. Administration and Controls 


The governing body of a theological school or cluster (Board of 
Trustees, Board of Regents, or Corporation, as the case may be) 
determines policy, elects the administrative officers and faculty, 
determines the long-range financial program, establishes the annual 
budget, sets salaries, and is legally responsible for the total operation 
and all the properties of the institution. 

Sound educational principles require that the governing body ap- 
prove academic policies on the basis of the recommendations of the 
chief administrative officer and the faculty, who thereby become 
responsible for the academic operations of the school or cluster, in- 
cluding its religious and academic obj ectives, its curriculum and degree 
programs, the administration and management of the library, its prac- 
tices regarding the admission, discipline, and dismissal of students, 
and all other matters relating to the school’s academic life and work. 


6. Student Life and Work 


Students must enter profoundly into the life of the school if they 
i to eaeat “Lethe from its undertakings. While it is difficult 
“ specify the full details of such involvement. th i i 
are believed to be helpful: SEE ne ee Saree 


a. A student should be expected to show enthusiasm for’ serious 
open academic inquiry. : ; 
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b,..A student should be. expected to be present. and available for 
..classes, seminars, discussion, special lectures and convocations, 
-library research, worship, and social functions during the 

weekly schedule of the school. Such physical presence is essential 
for genuine participation in the institution’s life and work. As 
part of the total educational program significant blocks of time 
may be arranged away from the classroom and campus setting. 


c. A significant majority of the student body should be in residence 
at the school during the school year. This is not to discourage 
experimental programs in which groups of students and faculty 
may be living together in another setting, such as an inner-city 
community. 


d. The structure of the parts of the academic week should allow 
for, and indeed require, active debate and interchange of ideas 
among the students as well as between the students and their 
faculty. Informal social gatherings also enable students to 
contribute significantly to the theological education of one 
another. 


e. Theological education takes place in various settings within the 
community as well as on the campus of the school. Such pro- 
grams should be developed and supervised so that (a) the entire 
‘time and energy of a student is taken into consideration; (b) 
where a student is engaged in remunerative work, he is enabled 
to reflect on the interrelationship between the academic program 
‘and his church responsibilities; and (c) to prevent the develop- 
ment of unsound professional practices which might go 
‘unchallenged in his academic program. Such church or com- 
“munity assignments, however, are often of great aid in the 
student’s life and work. Work experience in business and 
- industry can also contribute to the same end. 


omg ‘Since the costs of professional education are beyond the means of 
a number of students, the scholarship or student aid program of 
the institution should be in line with the above objectives (see 
AATS statement, pp. 67-68). 


‘g. The program of the school should seek to provide time for the 

student to reflect on his work, to correlate his studies, to inte- 

‘grate the more academic and the more professional dimensions of 

this work. Cultural and recreational elements of school life need 

- also to be encouraged. Because men in an urbanized technologi- 

cal society live their lives in a variety of specialized segments, 

it is necessary for a man who would minister to people to become 
‘familiar with many of these areas. 


7. Facilities and Finances 

An accredited theological school or cluster should have such re- 
sources in land, buildings, equipment, and library .as shall provide 
adequate facilities for carrying. out the program of. the institution. 
But buildings. and equipment, must ‘always. be interpreted as tools in 
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an educational process in which the primary emphasis must be upon 
men and programs. These resources as well as endowments, trusts, 
library books and periodicals should be clearly identified as assets of 
the theological school. 


It should have sufficient income from the church, endowment, gifts, 
tuition, and fees to maintain its program, including adequate support 
for faculty, staff, library, equipment, and scholarship aid. 


8. General Tone and Quality 


In accrediting a theological school or cluster, regard will be had 
for the quality of its instruction, the standing of its professors, the 
character of its administration, the efficiency of its offices of record, 
and its proved ability to prepare students for effective professional 
service or further scholarly pursuits. 


While the above general statement deals with intangibles which are 
difficult to measure, there are criteria which can be used in discerning 
their presence, such as the following: a pervasive seriousness of pur- 
pose and a disciplined approach of a school or cluster to its task; a 
manifest enthusiasm for learning on the part of faculty and students 
in a deep mutuality of interest to discover theological truth and to re- 
late it to the needs of the contemporary world; an openness to the 
insights and findings of secular disciplines and movements as these 
offer illumination to the school in its work; a capacity to judge ac- 
curately what it can do within the limitations of its resources without 
impairing the ability of its faculty to maintain high standards of 
scholarship and professional competence; an attitude of respect and 
cooperation in its faculty and students whereby a school will foster a 
cordial spirit toward its sister institutions and support their liberty in 
doing their work; a recognition by a school of the value of honest 
differences in enriching the fellowship within our religious communi- 
ties and between them; and a steady resolve to maintain, against 


further fragmentation, the integrity of the witness of men of God 
within the world. 


9. Library Standards for the Basic Theological and 
Christian Education Programs 


The library program of an accredited theological school or cluster 
should be thoroughly integrated with the educational objectives. 
The functions of the library should be clearly and concisely formu- 
lated. Means of communication between library staff, faculty, and 
administration should be provided. The following standards of policy 
and procedure should prevail as minimum for the library of an 


accredited school or cluster and as normative so far as possible for 
schools connected with a university. 


PERSONNEL 


The chief librarian should have full responsibility for the library 
program. He should possess the moral, religious, and academic quali- 
fications expected of faculty members, and should exhibit competence 
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in relating the library to the educational task of the institution. Profes- 
Sional training in library services and theological subject matter 
is essential for this responsibility. 


The library should be staffed with qualified professional and non- 
professional assistants in a way commensurate with the current re- 
quirements and the long-range program of the library. 


To secure and hold a competent library staff, it is important that 
adequate salaries be paid and encouragement for personal growth be 
provided through such means as well-planned leaves of absence for 
study and attendance at professional meetings. 


There should be a library committee of the faculty acting in an 
advisory capacity. 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The following should be considered in the determination of the ade- 
quacy of physical facilities: fire-resistant building or rooms designated 
for library usage; heating, lighting, ventilation, quietness, and house- 
keeping adequate for the health and comfort of students, faculty, and 
staff; care adequate for the preservation of the collections; reader 
space providing for at least thirty-five to fifty per cent of the total 
enrollment; flexibility for expansion and other developments 3; ample 
work space for staff, ample storage space for materials, space and 
equipment for new developments such as microtexts and audio-visual 
materials; ease of accessibility of the card catalogues, periodical dis- 
play, bibliographical and reference collections, and circulation desk 
to both patrons and staff. 


FINANCES 


The library should have a separate annual or biennial budget pre- 
pared and recommended by the librarian, reviewed by a library com- 
mittee, and approved by the proper authority. The budget should be 
sufficiently itemized to show how it is governed by the factors noted 
in the previous paragraphs. 


ACQUISITION 


Acquisition policy should be governed by the following considera- 
tions: (a) the theological curriculum, (b) the research and teaching 
needs of the faculty, (c) the need to understand contemporary culture 
nationally and internationally, (d) the need to understand persons, 
(e) the accessibility of materials in other libraries, (f) the possibility 
of cooperative acquisition policies with other libraries, and (g) the 
long-range development of the school with reference to degree pro- 
grams and research interests. 

The following budget in terms of 1968 dollars is minimal for the 
basic theological and Christian education programs: Total budget 
$21,000 per year, or $105 per student and faculty member, whichever 
is more, exclusive of janitorial service and maintenance. Not less than 
$8,600 should be spent for books and periodicals apart from binding. 
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10. Conditions and Nomenclature for Advanced Degrees 


The Commission on Accrediting will consider the full range of an 
institution’s program in determining its eligibility for accreditation. 
Schools or clusters having a small faculty, or a relatively small annual 
expenditure for library purchases, are not encouraged to offer a 
degree beyond the first professional degree. It will be regarded as a 
sign of weakness if an institution of low standing in these respects 
undertakes to confer degrees beyond the first degree. 

The content of the course and the character of the requirements 
need not be uniform in all schools or clusters. The Association en- 
courages variety in programs of advanced work, when properly safe- 
guarded as to standards. But the Association does not encourage a 
multiplicity of variously-named advanced degrees, nor does it regard 
the mere accumulation of credits for separate courses as adequate 
ground for admission to advanced degrees. 

The nomenclature of the degrees should be: B.D., M. Div., or M.R.E. 
as the first professional degree; S.T.M. or Th.M. as the second theolo- 
gical degree; Th.D. or S.T.D: as the earned doctor’s degree in theology 
at a level more advanced than the S.T.M. or Th.M. A theological 
school or cluster which is.an integral part of a university may offer 
work leading to the M.A. and the Ph.D. degrees. The D.D. should be 
reserved as an honorary degree and none of the other degrees above 
should be so used. 


11. The Master's Degree in Religion and Theological Studies 


There are various programs leading to S.T.M.’s, Th.M.’s, and, in the 
case of some universities, M.A.’s in theological studies. It does not 
seem feasible to establish distinctive meanings for the degrees, and in 
what follows all master’s degrees which presuppose a basic theological 
degree are treated together. Some programs are considerably more 


demanding than what follows. The standards are suggested as 
minimal. 


1. Admission. A candidate for an S.T.M. or Th.M. should have 
received the basic theological degree or its equivalent in the upper 
half of his class from an accredited theological school or cluster. 


2. Length of course. The program should require one full year of 
academic residence or its equivalent. 


3. Level of study. In the program, at least half of the courses of 
which should be designed for those having completed the basic degree, 


only a limited number of highly qualified students in the basic degree 
program should be admitted. 


4, Languages. Before beginning his graduate work the candidate 
should give satisfactory evidence of his reading knowledge of at least 
one language other than English. It is strongly recommended that he 
have an adequate command of one of the biblical languages and a 
modern language most useful in his studies. AT EO SOR AS 
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5. ‘ Thesis and comprehensive examination. In partial fulfillment of 
requirements for the degree the candidate should write a thesis which 
demonstrates a capacity for constructive and integrative treatment 
of a given subject, and pass an oral examination covering the area of 
the thesis and related subjects and materials. 


6. Eligibility of school. No school or cluster should engage in an 
advanced degree program without teaching staff, library, and other 
resources greater than those needed for the basic theological degree. 
Where two or more schools pool their resources in a cluster to give 
the master’s degree work all resources for scholarly study and learn- 
ing should be as available as if the program of studies were offered 
by a single school. 


7. Number of students necessary. The effective conduct of an ad- 
vanced degree program presupposes a number of students sufficient to 
provide mutual criticism and stimulus in a community of scholars. 


12. The Research-oriented or Academic Doctorate in Reli- 
gion and Theological Studies 


INTRODUCTION 


The doctoral degree is the highest academic degree conferred in our 
society. In theology as in other areas it should represent the recog- 
nition of only very high intellectual achievement and capability. The 
purpose of a doctoral program in theology should be to fit men for 
scholarship on a par with strict standards in other branches of learn- 
ing. It is highly desirable, therefore, that a school or cluster that 
gives a doctoral degree in theology should have an active working 
relationship with a university where its standards will be subject to 
objective scrutiny by representatives of other graduate departments, 
and where it will have other resources at its disposal which will 
stimulate and maintain first rate scholarship. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAM 


(a) Its purpose. The instruction should be of such a type as to 
develop the capacity for independent inquiry and criticism. A balance 
should be maintained between the mastery of a special field and a 
comprehension of the interrelations of the several theological disci- 
plines. 


(b) Its method. Attendance upon lectures and participation in 
group discussions are insufficient. The doctoral program is not merely 
a prolongation of the studies that lead to a basic theological degree, 
but is of a different character. The difference lies in an emphasis on 
training in independent work and in the use of linguistic and other 
tools of original scholarship under the critical stimulus of the seminar 
method. For this reason, courses designed for doctoral students should 
not admit candidates for the first degree to a greater proportion than 
one-third, and these only as specially qualified. suits a ‘ fas 
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(c) Number of participants. For an effective graduate program, 
there should be a sufficient number of students enrolled to form an 
active community of scholars. Hence the disciplines of this program 
normally cannot be well maintained if the number of candidates falls 
below five in residence whose studies are in the same general area, 
viz., biblical, theological, historical, and pastoral. 


THE DURATION OF TRAINING 


The doctoral program should demand at a minimum two years of 
full-time intramural study after the basic theological degree. For 
those who have not taken the basic degree, this two-year period should 
begin only after at least two other years, in which the candidate 
qualifies in biblical, theological, and historical subjects such as are 
ordinarily included in the standard basic theological program. 


The candidate should be required to complete his work for his doc- 
torate, including his dissertation, within seven years from the time 
of his admission as a fully qualified graduate student, but in not less 
than four from the receipt of his A.B. 


STANDARDS OF ADMISSION 


A candidate for a doctor’s degree should have received an A.B. 
degree or its equivalent and a first theological degree from an ac- 
credited theological school, or, if not a graduate of such a theological 
school, should be required to pass a qualifying examination after two 
years of study in biblical, theological, and historical subjects as men- 
tioned above. He should have demonstrated a high degree of achieve- 
ment and an aptitude for graduate studies. 


In part this may be determined by an objective test such as the 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. 


Only those should be admitted who show promise of becoming 
effective theological scholars. 


He should pass an examination to test his reading knowledge of 
German and French, one of these at the beginning of the first year 
of graduate work and the other by the end of the first year, except 
that one other modern language may be substituted for French when 
relevant to his subject. Unless he has completed the language re- 
quirement by the end of the first year, he should not be allowed to 
register for further graduate courses until he has done so. He should 
have command of the ancient languages necessary for his subject early 
enough for these to be utilized in his course of training. 


STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION 


In addition to the examination before admission to candidacy men- 
tioned above, the candidate should submit to further examinations 
after two years or more of graduate study prior to being allowed to 
write a dissertation; these should be designed to test his qualifications 
to undertake a dissertation and to indicate not only his control of 
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material in his special field but also his ability to integrate this 
knowledge with related fields. 


Written and oral examinations should be required, designed to 
measure breadth and accuracy of knowledge, capacity to make judg- 
ments, power to sustain criticism and participate significantly in dis- 


cussion, and grasp of the relevance and implications of ideas and 
divergent theories. 


THE DISSERTATION 


The dissertation should be a contribution to theological knowledge 
or understanding. It should deal with a Significant topic so defined as 
to permit adequate treatment within one year of full-time research. 
It should demonstrate the candidate’s grasp of the relevant literature 
in the several languages, and show his capacity to thing independently, 
to organize concepts and materials, and to present findings in correct 
and literate form. It should also give evidence of his awareness of 
related ideas and remaining unsolved problems. 


The dissertation should be approved by at least two and preferably 
three readers. The practice of having an outside reader is commended, 
and in a school which has less than three professors in a field, a reader 
from another school should be called upon. 


THE QUALITY OF THE FACULTY 


It can scarcely be too strongly emphasized that the success of a 


doctoral program depends chiefly on the quality of the faculty which 
administers it. 


This faculty should consist of men of recognized and continuing 
scholarly activity, as evidenced by the publication of substantial 
scholarly work (books or major articles) beyond the doctoral disserta- 
tion. Continuing scholarly activity is possible only if the burden of 
teaching and administrative work is not too heavy and periodic leaves 
for research are provided. It is desirable that faculty members should 
have received instruction in schools with varying methods and points 
of view. 


The fields in which doctors’ degrees are offered should be only those 
in which at least two faculty members so qualified participate in the 
instruction and supervision of doctoral students. This may be arranged 
through the cooperation of neighboring institutions. 

At least one-third of the total time of the qualified faculty members 
designated to instruct and supervise doctoral students should be avail- 
able for doctoral instruction. A professor should not be required to 
supervise at one time more than five students engaged in active prepa- 
ration of a dissertation. 


LIBRARY 
Doctoral study should be offered only where an adequate library or 
a carefully planned combination of libraries is available in the im- 
mediate vicinity to faculty and students. A library adequate for the 
basic theological degree may not be adequate for a doctoral program 
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and a library adequate for instruction in certain fields may not be so 


for others. 

It-is recommended that an institution offering doctoral study in the 
fields of Old and New Testaments, church history, and doctrinal 
theology, have available for use by its faculty and students library 
resources representing expenditures of not less than $75,000 for books 
and periodicals in these subject areas in the five-year period prior to 
its offering of doctoral work, and an annual book and periodical budget 
of not less than $15,000 a year. Variations in the areas for which 
doctoral ‘work may be offered would require commensurate variations 
in the book and periodical expenditure. 


13. Graduate Studies in Church Music 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of graduate studies in church music should be to fit 
men for scholarship on a par with strict standards in other branches 
of learning. The conferring of such degrees should represent not 
only a high degree of competence in the actual performing of music, 
but solid achievement in the area of scholarly research and creative 
activity. 


PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAMS 


Graduate programs in sacred music should be designed to create 
true and creative leaders in all phases of the musical activities of 
the church. They should be flexible in design, always aiming at the 
development of the particular strengths and aptitudes of the in- 
dividual. candidate. 


CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAMS 


The particular emphasis in such programs should be the musical 
development within the candidate of the ability to grow and mature 
as an individual practitioner of his art, such art being illuminated 
and strengthened by informed scholarship. While certain portions of 
the envisioned objectives will be accomplished in course work, as 
normally understood, far greater stress should be placed upon in- 
dependent work, development of the techniques of critical scholarship, 
and the interplay of ideas in strong seminar experiences. 


Underlying all this should be the continuing concern for the rela- 
tionship of the churches’ worship and ministry, both in historical 
development and in the challenges presented by the ecumenical and 
social problems evolving in our time. 


» MASTER’S DEGREE STANDARDS 


1. Admission. A student applying for admission to a M.S.M. or 
M.C.M. program must (a) be a graduate of a NASM-approved degree 
program, or (b) meet the standards of the bachelor of music degree 
in church music as prescribed by NASM*, or (c) take instruction 
(without graduate credit) until the competency of (a) or (b) is met. 


* National Association of Schools of Music, 
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Member institutions will require qualifying and/or placement 
exams of all graduate applicants. If deficiencies are indicated, re- 
medial work may be required without graduate credit. 


2. Duration. The master’s in church music given within a theo- 
logical seminary shall require a minimum period of study of two 
years of two semesters each or their equivalent. ’ 


STANDARDS FOR THE DOCTORATE 


1. Admission. A student applying for admission for a D.S.M., 
D.C.M., or equivalent degree program must (a) be a graduate of an 
_NASM-AATS approved master’s degree program, or (b) meet the 
standards of the M.S.M. or M.C.M. degree in church music as 
prescribed by NASM-AATS, or (c) complete these requirements in 
the course of his study for the doctorate if he has not met them in 
his prerequisites, 


2. Duration. A student must spend at least two years in prepara- 
tion for the degree, during one of which he must be in residence at 
the institution conferring the degree and devote himself fully to the 
required studies. ; 
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CRITERIA FOR CLUSTERS* 


An association such as The American Association of Theological 
Schools fittingly takes on additional functions as it seeks to serve its 
member institutions in their own development. One development 
calling for an additional service by The American Association of 
Theological Schools is the emergence of the cluster of schools as a 
new structure for theological education. Clusters are cooperative 
organizations through which member schools conserve strength and 
discover added resources for implementing essential programs. They 
may be degree-granting corporations or service organizations to their 
constituent parts: The formulation of criteria is part of the enlarged 
assignment of The American Association of Theological Schools. 


The criteria outlined below are in no sense to be viewed as sub- 
stitutes for standards already pertaining to single schools. They are 
meant to provide means of evaluating structures through which single 
schools are pooling resources. If single schools claim the added support 
of the cluster for maintenance or expansion of program, the cluster 
should meet these criteria. Where institutions cooperate to meet 
objectives, it should be expected that the combined strength of the 
cluster will enable schools to surpass, rather than fall below, the 
quality of previous efforts. A mere pooling of curricular ingredients 
designed for one level of work, for example, does not ensure the 
range of resources required for more advanced degrees. A cluster must 
have a raison d’etre taking into account the needs and strengths of 
its members realistically. 


In other words, a cluster cannot be evaluated simply by adding up 
the resources of its separate parts. A cluster is a new genre, and 
should be developing new ways of achieving excellence which do not 
necessarily duplicate earlier patterns. These criteria are meant to 
take account of changing situations, while calling for responsible 
assessment from within specific contexts. 


I. MISSION AND PURPOSE 


Schools may move toward a variety of cooperative and interconnec- 
tional arrangements with other agencies and institutions. No one 
formula is adequate to cover all types of cooperation. It is urgent, 
therefore, that each cluster develop its definition of purpose with 
great care, and that that definition be continually examined in the 
light of reality. The overarching objectives of the cluster should be 
clearly stated and fully understood by the participating schools and 
their supporting constituencies. 


* These criteria were adopted by the Association for the biennium 
1970-72 for the following purposes: (1) to be used by the Commission 
on Accrediting in evaluating a cluster if it seeks accreditation or if 
constituent schools claim resources of the cluster in applying for 
accreditation; (2) to be referred as a working paper to the Committee 
to Revise Standards and Procedures for Accrediting; and (3) to be 
used as guidelines for clusters in process of development. 
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strengths of its members. Possibilities and limitations should be 
examined in light of the actual geographical setting of the coopera- 
tive enterprise. Total resources of personnel, supportive agencies, 
and library facilities should be adequate for the level and types of 


degree programs offered by the cluster directly or enabled by its 
cooperative structure. 


II. FUuNcTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


The effectiveness of a cluster of schools depends on the actual and 
psychological availability to the faculties and students involved of the 
resources represented. A paper list of resources present in the in- 
dividual member institutions is insufficient evidence of actual avail- 
ability. Furthermore, an agreement to cooperate is not practically 
effective until it has eliminated duplications of resources so that men 
and means are freed for accomplishments not otherwise possible. 


Measures of effective availability of resources are to be seen in such 
concrete factors as the coordination of academic calendars and sched- 
ules, development of cross-registration procedures and tuition policies, 
the assessment of transportation and parking facilities, and movement 
toward common examination and grading procedures. Individual 
member institutions in a cluster should not continue curricular re- 
quirements that presuppose isolation and self-sufficiency if students 
are to use the resources of the cluster. Provision should be made for 
communication that keeps students aware of the resources available, 
and that overcomes psychological resistance to moving outward into 
situations and relationships about which there is no firsthand knowl- 
edge. 

A cluster should be devoting constant attention to the availability 
of learning resources present in its constituent parts, to the assess- 
ment of actual accessibility and usability of those resources in terms 
of time and expense, and to the increase of actual availability of 
resources. Neither physical proximity nor an impressive list of 
courses, library holdings, and other resources is sufficient. Effective- 
ness will be demonstrated only in data indicating the reciprocal flow 
of faculty, students, books, and other resources between individual 
institutions. 


III. CoorDINATING STRUCTURES 


As separated schools move toward cooperative programs, new coor- 
dinating structures are required. These structures will take different 
forms, depending upon particular needs and objectives. There should 
be provision for regular procedures for self-critical assessment that 
leads to the changes in administrative forms required from time to 
time as a cluster grows. 

Provision should be made to calculate energy drain on faculty, 
students, and administrative personnel. Great care is needed to ensure 
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that the extra effort required to staff coordinating structures during 
transitional periods is kept in reasonable check, and remedied as 
rapidly as possible through the development of Jess cumbersome forms 
of organization. Innovative long-range planning in the member in- 
stitutions of the cluster should not be neglected while attention is 
devoted to efforts at the cooperative level. In other words, the struc- 
ture of the cluster should be one through which faculty, students, and 
institutions are freed to operate more effectively and creatively, not 
frustrated and inhibited by increased burdens. 


IV. THE VISIBILITY OF THE CLUSTER IN ITS SETTING 


A cooperative organization of theological schools should not be af- 
fecting merely the breadth and depth of the programs of its individual 
members. It should also be making available to the wider community 
combined theological resources in a way that smaller, separated in- 
stitutions could not. One test of the effectiveness of a cluster, there- 
fore, will be the extent to which it is enabling educational institutions 
and other agencies to make their own resources more readily available 
to those engaged in the enterprise of theological education and to take 
seriously the enterprise of theological education as a resource for 
their own programs. The result of the new concentration of theologi- 
cal education resources in a cluster should be the development of 
demonstrable interest in theological education on the part of the 
community, the churches, service agencies, and educational institu- 
tions of all kinds. The presence of a cluster should result in the 
exertion of influence not possible when individual institutions exist 
simply on their own. In other words, the effectiveness of a cluster 
must not be measured only in the extent to which it ministers to its 
members, but also in the extent to which it enables its members to 
minister more effectively to the world around them. 


V. THE MEMBER SCHOOLS IN RELATION TO THE CLUSTER 


The development and continuing existence of clusters of theological 
schools will ultimately have a profound effect, ecumenical and other- 
wise, on individual member schools as well as on the lives of the 
churches served by member schools. It would be unrealistic to pre- 
tend that the existence of a cluster will not put limits on the freedom 
of its members as that freedom has hitherto been conceived and 
exercised. If clustering does not include, on the part of individual 
schools, a commitment involving willingness to face radical change in 
structures and styles of life, a cluster will be operating out of weak- 
ness. Without compromising devotion to experimentation, ecumenism, 
and cooperation, the cluster should be responsibly and responsively 
aware of the obligations of its members to ecclesiastical and other 
constituencies. Of course, there must be sensitivity to the denomina- 
tional demands upon individual schools as well as to the ethos of 
interdenominational schools in any clustering arrangement. A cluster 
will be unrealistic if it does not take into account the raison d’etre of 
its individual member institutions. But a cluster is going to be 
inhibited in its effectiveness from the very beginning if its members 
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are not prepared to face the changes it will bring in orientation and 
operation. While there must be mutual respect among the members 
for the traditions and responsibilities of each, there must also be 
serious commitment on the part of all to the purposes and the future 
of the cluster as such. 


VI. PROVISIONS FOR SYSTEMATIC EVALUATION 


Clusters have developed, are developing, and will develop in many 
different ways and in varied settings. Both the newness and the variety 
of what is taking place make rigid rules for organization and pro- 
cedure impossible. However, both the newness and the variety make 
it imperative that a cluster provide for frequent, systematic, self- 
conscious evaluation of structures and procedures in the light of 
realities and purposes. A cluster should be concerned with the effect 
of its existence on the graduates of the member schools, with the 
result of its program on their commitment to ministry. It should be 
concerned frequently with the subjects set forth in these criteria. 
It must not rely solely on the infrequent visits of evaluators from 
the outside, but should provide for internal evaluation in which its 
total constituency is involved. 


VII. DEPTH AND BREADTH oF RELATIONSHIPS 


The effectiveness of a cluster will inevitably depend upon the extent 
to which the cooperative relationships it seeks to foster are increasing 
in depth. The question of the extent to which the existence of the 
cluster makes real difference to faculty, students, and constituencies 
must continually be faced. Furthermore, depth of relationship must 
be accompanied by the growth of breadth in relationships. A cluster, 
depending on its locations and objectives, should consider the 
establishment of relations with a wide range of agencies and institu- 
tions: universities, including graduate departments and professional 
schools; churches; hospitals; action centers ; industrial missions; 
governmental units; communication centers; institutes for urban 
studies; clinical pastoral education associations; art institutes; ete. 

In forming such alliances, priorities should be established in terms 
of the particular objectives of the cluster. Breadth and depth must 
be kept realistically in balance. Interconnections should have sufficient 
depth and breadth to support the range of programs undertaken in a 
particular setting. 


VIII. QUALIFICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Normally, the core membership of a cluster will be comprised of 
schools holding accredited membership in The American Association 
of Theological Schools. The broadening of resources for theological 
education may result in clusters including as associate members schools 
not accredited by The American Association of Theological Schools, 
graduate departments of religion in universities holding other ap- 
propriate accreditation, and, possibly as adjunct members, other types 
of agencies such as institutes, training centers, special task groups, 
etc. Realistic assessment should be made of the cluster’s ability to 
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provide services for schools or agencies desiring to contract for such 
services, as well as of the ability of each constituent member to 
contribute its proportionate share of service to a common pool of 
educational resources. Where the purposes of a cluster result in the 
inclusion of organizations not accredited by recognized bodies, careful 
attention should be given to the standards and quality of such or- 
ganizations. 


IX. SouRCES AND STABILITY OF SUPPORT 


A cluster should have available for its joint undertakings sufficient 
support from various sources ‘to be able to offer reasonable assurance 
of continuity of educational service to a supporting constituency, and 
of job security for faculty and staff. Evidence of the following should 
be present: substantial financial support by the constituent schools, 
sufficient in its amount to provide for the annual operational expenses 
of the core staff; financial support by the constituent schools indica- 
tive of their own stability and of their seriousness of intention with 
regard to the cluster; the taking of steps, with assurance of success, 
to find new support for the cluster itself; long-range, realistic finan- 
cial planning; provision for the establishment of endowment for the 
cluster and for steady addition to that endowment; structures safe- 
guarding the cluster’s stability in the face of possible emergent desires 
of constituent schools to withdraw support. Full approval of a cluster 
is normally contingent upon demonstration of its financial staying 
power for at least three years. 


X. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 


The organizational structures of a cluster should be appropriate for 
the development and administration of the cluster in keeping with its 
own definition of educational purpose and for enlistment of the 
resources required for it. The governing board of a cluster should be 
so constituted as to be able to care properly for policy making, the 
securing of financial support, the responsible selection of administra- 
tive officers, and the discharging of other personnel functions. The 
governing board should be so composed as to have initiative of its own 
and not to be subject to complete veto power on the part of individual 
member schools, There should be an administrative structure adequate 
for the carrying out of the purpose and program of the cluster. 


XI. EFFECTS ON ACCREDITATION OF MEMBER SCHOOLS 


Membership in an approved and well functioning cluster may result 
in adjustments in accreditation for individual member schools. For 
example, if a cluster had adequate library resources available to all 
its members, each member school need not necessarily meet all the 
standards required with regard to library resources of schools operat- 
ing independently. The standards governing accreditation of individual 


schools must not be so interpreted as to contradict the rat 


clustering. guise tor 
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THE PROFESSIONAL DOCTORATE 


The document which follows is a part of the report adopted by the 
Association in June 1970 (see Bulletin 29 PP. 186-193) as its position 
regarding the professional thrust of theological education and the 
appropriate degree recognition for such education, 


In the introductory sections of the report the Association recognized 
(1) the legitimacy of theological education within AATS completely 
free of “the strictures and prestige of academic degrees”; (2) the 
continued appropriateness of the M.Div. as a recognized degree for 
candidates for the ministry; and (3) the appropriateness, in line with 
the tendency in American education and culture for the bachelor’s 
degree to be understood as the basis for academic or professional 
graduate studies, of discontinuing the B.D. degree nomenclature. 


THE DocTor oF MINISTRY (D.M1n.) 


The Association recognizes the right of member schools to move 
toward the establishment of programs for a professional doctorate 
(D.Min.) provided that their academic and other educational resources 
warrant such a development according to the following sections on 
provisional guidelines, content, and standards. 


A. Provisional guidelines 
We offer the following guidelines for such a degree: 


1. The D.Min. is thought of as a program with its own integrity, 
built on the M.Div. degree or equivalent theological prepara- 
tion. 


2. A truly professional degree program as envisaged for the 
D.Min. could hardly be achieved just by raising the standards 
of supervision and integration of field education and/or intern- 
ships, or by adding such dimensions to the traditional disciplines 
of theological curriculum. Such developments would lead only 
to an undesirable lengthening of the period of studies when 
higher education faces the need of more efficient use of precious 
time, and when the morale and ethos of graduate studies call 
for measures that speed up rather than delay professional 
maturation and responsibility. We warn against the mere 
lengthening of time as a road to academic and professional 
seriousness. 


3. The D.Min. degree should be structured on the basis of the 
needs of the ministry rather than simply on the coverage of 
traditional theological disciplines. In that sense the D. Min. is 
not a “degree in theology” but one for the practice of ministry. 


4. It is equally clear that such a doctorate should not be pat- 
terned on existing Ph.D.’s or other doctoral programs in 
religion, but rather on the emerging competencies needed for 
the professional practice of ministry. 
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B. Content 


The D.Min. would not necessarily entail greater specialization; 
rather, it would encourage general professional competence as 
made possible by all or some of the following components and/or 
relationships: * 

1. a methodology by which such disciplines as biblical studies, 
history, and theology are seen as nuclear to, and’ therefore 
informative of, the practice of ministry; 

2. competencies in the practice of ministry, such as preaching, 
teaching, pastoral care, worship, church administration, and 
other professional skills; 

3. experiential learning like that gained in field education and/or 
an internship year under the joint supervision of the theological 
school and adjunct professors in the field (pastors, etc.) ; 

4. field assignments in both church and nonchurch settings (e.g., 
community organizations), under joint supervision, for the 
purpose of developing insight, skill, and methodology for: the 
better practice of ministry; 

5. colloquia focused on the practice of ministry which would 
become integrative for the entire curriculum; 

6. independent studies encouraging students to follow up their 
own leads from earlier curricular or field education expe- 
riences; and ; ai 

7. interdisciplinary learning, especially the dialog between dis- 
ciplines of theology and the human sciences and other secular 
fields. 

The content of D.Min. programs must not be more of the same. 
It should include boundary experiences and theological reflection 
in which students bring together in a focused and competent way 
their theologically professional education. sahil: 


The level of academic and professional competence and not 
simply fixed time requirements should be determinative. 


C. Standards 


15 Statement of purpose: Each school should state the ‘purpose 
of its professional doctorate and the ‘way or ways by which it 


intends to accomplish that purpose. This will encourage both 
flexibility and experimentation. 


2. Admission: Admission to the professional doctorate should be 
on the basis of assessment of academic and professional 
qualifications ‘showing high potential for ministry. These quali- 
fications might include such criteria as (a) grade point average 
of 3.0 or higher on a 4-point scale; (b) other standard evalua- 
tions; ( c) the concept of “admission to candidacy” after a year 
or more in seminary as is now the practice in some schools. 


Faculty: We ‘Tecognize that a crucial difficulty in any move 
toward a professional doctorate may be that’ most of the 
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teaching faculty have earned Ph.D. degrees in various fields, 
but that professional education challenges the teacher to do 
something other than he himself did in his studies or is doing 
in his teaching and research. We expect the faculties that 
consider a D.Min. program to face this issue and meet this 
challenge creatively and with enthusiasm. Thus, a D.Min. 
program will require (a) a sufficient number of faculty 
members devoted to interdisciplinary teaching oriented toward 
a professional practice; and (b) a significant and integrated 
role given to teachers and supervisors based in the actual 
practice of ministry. 


4. Library: Adequate library holdings are required not only in 
the core areas of theology but also in the professional area 
of ministry and related subjects. 


RELATIONS To OTHER STUDY PROGRAMS 
A. A nonprofessional master’s degree 


We recognize the place within seminary education for a non- 
professional degree. A growing number of students find seminary 
education significant as preparation for various careers for which 
theological knowledge and perspective are important. We recog- 
nize the need for programs leading toward a Master of Arts in 
Religious or Theological Studies (M.A.) or a Master of Theo- 
logical Studies (M.T.S.). Normally, this degree would require 
two years beyond the A.B., although well-qualified students may 
earn the degree in less time. Students in this degree program 
might opt for field education and some courses pertaining to 
professional skills. However, this degree should be considered as 
insufficient preparation for professional ministry, and it should 
not be granted as a degree en route to the D.Min. (or M.Div.). 


B. Programs beyond the D.Min. 


We suggest that beyond the D.Min. further programs of formal 
study should be more specific and specialized and properly related 
to professional issues, projects, and problems. For such continued 
work—hbe it in full residence or as part of continuing education— 
we recognize the variety of possibilities, with each school free 
to select the option(s) best suited to its responsibilities and 
resources. 


1. Nondegree programs in continuing education: We commend 
carefully worked out programs of continuing education not 
leading to further degrees but perhaps recognized by such 
bodies as the Academy of Parish Clergy, The Association for 
Clinical Pastoral Education, the Action Training Coalition, the 
Society for the Advancement of Continuing Education for 
Ministry, or the denominations. 


2. Degree programs: We recognize degree programs in academic 
or professional specialization leading to the licentiate or 
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master’s degree (S.T.L., S.S.L., J.C.L.; Th.M., S.T.M., [M.A.*]) 
and to the doctorate (S.1T.D.,-S.S.D., J.C.D., Th.D., [Ph.D.*]) 
such programs geared either for research and teaching or for 
specialized competence in minsterial practice. 


We are keenly aware of the fact that many holders of the B.D. 
degree have profited from the studies and the incentive of a Th.M. 
or S.T.M. degree beyond the B.D. We are also aware of the lasting 
significance of the Th.D. and other doctoral degrees. It could be that 
the incentive for the Th.M., S.T.M., or licentiate would lessen once | 
a D.Min. has become a recognized degree for ordination. We note, 
however, that further degrees should be defined as specialized and 
as containing elements of independent research. 


PROVISION FoR GRADUATES Now HOLDING 
B.D., M.DIv., OR EQUIVALENT DEGREES 


The Association recommends that a seminary granting the profes- 
sional doctorate develop procedures whereby its graduates now holding 
a B.D., M.Div., or equivalent degree may qualify for the doctorate. 


We recognize the inevitability of much variation in the extent 
to which previous work will approach a given seminary’s require- 
ments for the D.Min. The emphasis should fall on means of measuring 
academic and professional competence and the capacity for responsible 
critical reflection on and evaluation of the graduate’s ministerial 
practice. While disapproving of simple retroactivity in exchanging 
the doctorate for an earlier divinity degree, the Association encour- 
ages that the D.Min. be made available in accordance with its 
standards both for the sake of upgrading professional competence 
and as a matter of equity. 


Implementation of this recommendation should take account of 
the following principles: 


1. that schools spell out their requirements for conferring the 
D.Min. on their graduates; 


2, that the emphasis fall on the demonstration of professional 
competence and current knowledge in theological studies; 


3. that a variety of institutions (e.g., clinical settings, university 
programs, urban training centers, a cluster of pastoral situ- 
ations competently supervised) be utilized; 


4, that churches and other institutions employing ministers be 
encouraged to grant such study leaves as may be necessary; 


that the educational costs for such programs of updating be 
shared by the ministers and their churches; and 


that schools limit enrollment to manageable proportions and so 


spread out over a period of time the number of men accepted 
in such programs. 


*In seminaries entitled by charter to grant such aspen 
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REVISION OF STANDARDS 


The association will redraft the Standards for Accrediting by 1972, 
to provide for the following: 


1. accreditation of degree programs within schools (and not only 
accreditation of schools) ; 


2. assistance to schools in their definition of purpose; 
3. encouragement for experimentation in curriculum and method; 


4. development of more satisfactory criteria of excellence and 
for the evaluation of educational achievement; and 


5. satisfactory guidelines for preseminary studies and their 
integration with the theological curriculum. 


NOMENCLATURE 


There is a clear preference for calling the professional doctoral 
degree the Doctor of Ministry (D.Min.). 
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NOTATIONS . 
FOR ASSOCIATE SCHOOLS* 


Associate membership is currently open only to those 
schools which meet the conditions found in “Procedures 
Related to Membership,” Section IA. Some schools no longer 
meet all these conditions while others are far above these 
minimum conditions and are in movement toward accredited 
membership. 

In 1968 the Association decided that it was important 
to begin the use of notations to indicate the very wide 
differences that exist within the category of associate 
membership. 

The system of notations which follows will be used by 
the Executive Committee to indicate deviation from these 
conditions for associate membership. 


N1 Pertaining to Faculty 


N1l.1 The school currently has fewer than four full- 
time faculty giving their time at the postcollegiate level. 


N1.2 The academic qualifications of the faculty are 
not judged adequate for a graduate professional program. 


N2 Pertaining to Enrollment 


N2.1 The school has fewer than twenty-five students 
required for minimum size of student body. 


N3 Pertaining to Level of Work 
N8.1 More than 20% of the total enrollment are not 
college graduates. 
N3.2 More than 35% of the total enrollment are not 
college graduates. 


N3.3 More than 50% of the total enrollment are not 
college graduates. 


N4 Pertaining to 
Ecclesiastical and Educational Acceptance 


N41 The school has no significant discernible rela- 
tionship to any organized constituency of churches. 


* This document is in process of revision to conform to t 
. ° ° . 0 th oa 
stitutional provision for membership by Jewish theological peheous 
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N4.2 The school is not favorably known bts its neigh- 
boring theological schools. 


N5 Pertaining to Quality and Stability 
N5.1 The school has insufficient curricular offerings. 


N5.2 The school has library holdings and expenditures 
which are too small for an adequate educational program. 


N5.3 The school has inadequate sources of support to 
guarantee stability. 


N5.4 The school shows marked signs of impermanence 
and instability. 


N6 Pertaining to Identity 

N6.1 The school cannot satisfactorily identify its own 
assets vis-a-vis those of the larger institution to which it is 
related. 

N6.2 The school does not have a separate budget or 
record of expenses. 

N6.3 The curriculum is insufficiently separate from 
that of another institution. 
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NOTATIONS : 
FOR ACCREDITED SCHOOLS* 


1. The Use of Notations 


From the beginning of the American Association of 
Theological Schools in 1936, notations have been a useful 
means by which the accredited schools are reminded of vari- 
ous points at which their practices deviate from the norms 
established by the Association. Frequently they have been 
welcomed as a lever for use by the faculty or administration. 
They are not to be thought of as punitive, but as an educa- 
tional tool, which may be a valuable aid to trustees, govern- 
ing boards, and others. Properly used, they encourage 
rather than discourage. They do not prevent proper ex- 
perimentation, nor demand conformity to an artificial rule. 


2. Relation to Standards 


The notations reflect principles laid down in the stand- 
ards, and indicate how, in the judgment of the Commission 
on Accrediting, these principles are not being adequately 
translated into practice in the schools to which the notations 
are applied. 


N1 Pertaining to Standards of Admissions 


N1.1 The enrollment of noncollege graduates in this 
school exceeds 10% of the total enrollment in professional 
degree, diploma, certificate, and “short course” programs. 


N1.2 More than 15% of the students in this school are 
from colleges unaccredited by the regional accrediting 
agency. 


N1.3 In this school, a degree in theology is offered for 
which graduation from college is not a prerequisite. 


N1.4 In this school, a master’s degree in education 
and/or music is offered for which graduation from college 
is not a prerequisite. 


N1.5 This school maintains other programs for de- 
grees and regular academic credit available to persons with- 
out college degrees. (This notation is not intended to 


* This document is in process of revision to conform to th 
Ahan a e con- 
stitutional provision for membership by Jewish theological schools. 
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discourage carefully designed programs of theological study 
for the laity.) 

N1.6 This school is not sufficiently attentive to the 
standards of admissions in its admissions practices. 


N2 Pertaining to Duration of Course of Study 

N2.1 In this school, a degree in theology is offered 
after less than three years of theological studies following 
graduation from college. (This does not apply to the 
M.R.E.) 

N2.2 In this school, the graduate professional degree 
in Christian education may be completed in less than two 
years following graduation from college. 

N2.3 In this school, the academic week is too short. 

N2.4 In this school, the academic year is too short. 


N8 Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum 

N3.1 In this school, the degree requirements reveal a 
lack of proper distribution among the several areas of study. 

N3.2 In this school, field experience is not adequately 
related to instruction. 

N3.3 _. In this school, field instruction is not under ade- 
quate supervision. 

N3.4 In this school, biblical, theological, and histori- 
cal studies make up less than one-half of the requirements 
for the degree program in Christian education. 

N3.5 In this school, educational field experience is not 
a requirement for the basic theological degree or the degree 
in Christian education. 


N4 Pertaining to Faculty 

N4.1 This school has less than six full-time faculty 
members engaged in instruction. 

N4.2 The faculty of this school is inadequate for the 
program of study. 

N4.3 Faculty members of this school are unduly di- 
verted from their essential task. 

N4.4 In this school, the weekly teaching load is ex- 
cessive. 
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N4.5 In this school, a degree program in Christian 
education is conducted with fewer than two faculty mem- 
bers possessing special competence in the field. 

N4.6 In this school, the faculty is not provided with 
sufficient opportunity for intellectual enrichment. 

N4.7 In this school, faculty salaries are inadequate. 

N4.8 The health of this school is impaired by a lack of 
academic freedom of its members to do their work. 


N65 Pertaining to Administration and Controls 


N5.1 In this school, the trustees do not exercise suffi- 
cient control. 

N5.2 In this school, the faculty does not exercise ef- 
fective control over admissions, the curriculum, or other 
aspects of the academic life of the school. 

N5.3 In this school, policies are unduly determined by 
others than the trustees or faculty. 


N6 Pertaining to Student Life and Work 


N6.1 In this school, courses are so arranged that a 
student may satisfy requirements without spending at least 
four days a week in intensive theological studies on the 
school campus. 

N6.2 In this school, physical facilities for student life 
are inadequate for the promotion of a community of 
scholars. 

N6.3 In this school, there is a serious diversion of stu- 
dent attention from academic to remunerative pursuits. 


N7? Pertaining to Facilities and Finances 
N7.1_ In this school, the physical facilities are inade- 
quate for carrying out its program. 


N7.2_ In this school, the educational budget is insuffi- 
cient. ‘ 


N7.3 In this school, the finances or other assets are 


not sufficiently independent of the college or university with 
which the school is connected. 


N7.4 In this school, the finances or other assets are 
unduly controlled by agencies outside the school itself. . 
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N8 Pertaining to General Tone and Quality — 


N8.1 In this school, the general tone is such that its 
capacity to provide significant theological education and 
ministerial training is impaired. 


N9 Pertaining to Library 

N9.1_ In this school, the library, as to holdings, build- 
ing, or staff is inadequate. 

N9.2 In this school, the library is given inadequate 
financial support. 

N9.3 In this school, the theological library is insuffi- 
ciently distinguished from another library to assure ade- 
quate resources for theological studies. 


N10 Pertaining to Degrees 
Beyond the Basic Theological Degree 

N10.1 The Ph.D. degree offered by this school is 
awarded by the school itself and not by a university. 

N10.2 This school awards as an honorary degree one 
which is recommended by the Association as an earned de- 
gree. 

N10.8 The degree awarded by this school as a first 
professional degree is approved in the standards only for 
use as a second theological degree. 


N11 Pertaining to the Master’s Degree in Theology 

N11.1 The admissions policy of this school does not 
conform to the standards. 

N11.2 In this school, the program for the master’s or 
its equivalent degree requires less than one full year of 
academic residence. 

N11.3 In this school, too few courses are designed for 
post-B.D. students. 

N11.4 In this school, graduate work may be pursued 
without a reading knowledge of at least one language other 
than English. 

N11.5 This school does not require a thesis or a com- 
prehensive examination for the master’s degree. 

N11.6 The resources of this school are inadequate for 
work beyond the basic theological degree. 
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N11.7. This school has an insufficient number: of stu- 
dents for a master’s program. 


N12 Pertaining to the Doctorate 


N12.1 The absence of an active working relationship 
with a university compromises the quality of the doctoral 
program. 

N12.2.1 In this school, doctoral studies are not suffi- 
ciently differentiated from those for the basic theological 
degree. 

N12.2.2 This school has an insufficient number of stu- 
dents for an effective doctoral program. 

N12.3 In this school, the standards regarding 
duration of training are not observed. 

N12.4 In this school, admission requirements for doc- 
toral candidates are less demanding than those proposed in 
the standards. 

N12.5 In this school, examination procedures are in- 
adequate for effective assessment and control of graduate 
studies. 

N12.6 In this school, the quality of the dissertation 
and procedures for its evaluation do not meet the standards. 

N12.7 In this school, there is inadequate provision of 
qualified faculty members for its doctoral program. 

N12.8 The library facilities available to this school 
are inadequate for doctoral studies. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW SCHOOLS* 


The Association believes that the wisest policy for the various 
church bodies which look toward the expansion of present seminaries 
and the establishment of new ones, requires analysis on a broad scale 
of the total resources of all the denominations. Further, there is 
urgent need for careful consideration of the location of new schools in 
relation to geographical and population factors, proximity to other 
educational institutions, and the possibility of increasing cooperation 
among the schools for the maximum use of their resources. 

An important contemporary development is the growth of graduate 
departments of religion in many universities, which are likely to 
become increasingly significant in the training of teachers of religion. 
Their relationship to the training of ministers and to the graduate 
programs of seminaries and divinity schools should be taken into 
account in any assessment of future needs for expanding resources in 
theological education. 

Therefore, the office of the Association expresses its deep interest 
in the problems of over-all strategy in the placement of new theologi- 
cal schools and offers its services in consultation to any denomination 
or group concerned with the establishment of new theological schools 
or contemplating decisions with respect to the relocation, combination, 
or enlargement of existing seminaries. The needs for theological edu- 
cation are so great that the most efficient use of all resources is a vital 
necessity. 

A Resources Planning Commission carries the following respon- 
sibilities: 

1. to initiate and maintain processes required to accomplish such 
redeployment of all resources for theological education as may 
be required to support quality education; 

2. to make judgments between proposals for support by the As- 
sociation and determine the amount of professional service to be 
made available; 

8. to give guidance and counsel to AATS staff working in the area 
and to such other staff as may be required; 

4, to hear and collate the needs of the member schools which point 
toward cooperative answers; 

5. to seek and secure funds which will support the central work of 
the Commission; 

6. to develop and maintain those relationships with other agencies 
which will facilitate the purposes of the Commission; 

7, to maintain such communications with member schools and 
other educational institutions as will promote the accomplish- 
ment of Commission purposes. 


* This document is in process of revision to conform to the con- 
stitutional provision for membership by ' Jewish theological schools. 
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II. MEMBERS, OFFICERS, COMMISSIONS 


ACCREDITED MEMBERS 


Accredited members are those schools recommended by the Com- 
mission on Accrediting after due examination of their academic stand- 
ards in the light of the Association’s standards for accrediting and 
elected by the Association. 


The letter “N” appended to the name and address of an institution . 
with a number following refers to a notation for the meaning of 
which the list on pp. 34-88 may be consulted (see Bulletin 29). 


The list of accredited seminaries is subject to change semiannually. 
The accredited members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, as of June, 1970, are as follows: 


American Baptist Seminary of the West: 
Berkeley, California campus 
Covina, California campus 


Anderson College School of Theology, Anderson, Indiana 
NG687,9.2 


Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Mas- 
sachusetts N9.1 


Aquinas Institute School of Theology, Dubuque, Iowa N 10.1, 
11.1, 12.1, 12.8 


Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Kentucky 


Ashland Theological Seminary, Ashland, Ohio N1.6, 3.3, 4.2 
Provisional until December 1971 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 
Bethany Theological Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 

Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Bexley Hall, Rochester, New York N9.1 


Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts N11.1 


Brite Divinity School of Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan N5.3 
9.3 


Candler School of Theology of Emory University, Atlanta 
Georgia 


Central Baptist Theological] Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas 
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(Chicago) Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California 


(Claremont) School of Theology, Claremont, California 
N11.1 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York 
Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Illinois N4.6 
Crozer Theologica! Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 
Drew University Theological School, Madison, New Jersey 
Duke University Divinity School, Durham, North Carolina 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 


Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri 


Emmanuel College of Victoria University, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada N12.8 


Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, 
Texas 


Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, Ohio 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California N3.5, 
4.5, 11,8 


Garrett Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. Ni0.2 


(Gettysburg) Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Mill Valley, 
California 

Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, Hamilton, Massa- 
- chusetts 

Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana N4.7 


Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, California 


Al 


Hamma School of Theology, Springfield, Ohio 

Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut 
N10.1 

Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Howard University School of Religion, Washington, D.C. 

Tiff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado N3.3 

Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia 
N11.4 ; 

Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada N4.7, 5.38, 7.4, 9.1, 9.2, 
12.8 

Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Lexington Theological Seminary, Lexington, Kentucky 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina 


Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, New York N9.1 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ilinois 


McGill University Faculty of Religious Studies, Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada N1.1 


McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Illinois N9.2, 11.1 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart, Indiana 

Methodist Theological School in Ohio, Delaware, Ohio N6.3 


Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, 
Missouri 


Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
N9.2 


Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin N9.1 


New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey _ 





New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, 
Louisiana N6.3, 10.3 


New York Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. N9.2 


Status under review. School undergoing process of 
redefining its program. cron ges 
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North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota N3.2, 4.5, 4.7 


Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 
N4.5 
North Park Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 
N45 6.2, 937 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 


Perkins School of Theology of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas 


(Philadelphia) Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Philadelphia) Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Phillips University Graduate Seminary, Enid, Oklahoma 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Presbyterian School of Christian Education, Richmond, 
Virginia N1.5 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

Regis College, Willowdale, Ont., Canada 

St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Overbrook, Pennsylvania 
ING ES ee eps 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachusetts 

St. John’s University School of Divinity, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota 

St. Meinrad School of Theology, St. Meinrad, Indiana N9.2 

Saint Paul School of Theology Methodist, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

St. Thomas Theological Seminary, Denver, Colorado 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 


Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary of Andrews 
University, Berrien Springs, Michigan N4.7 
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Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 


Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Texas 


Trinity College Faculty of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
NOW 9.2, 9.8; Leo 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 


United Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities, New 
Brighton, Minnesota N11.6 


University of Chicago: Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois 
INGUALL 


University of Dubuque Theological Seminary, Dubuque, 
Iowa 


University of the South School of Theology, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee N1.1 


Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 


(Virginia) Protestant Episcopa] Theological Seminary in 
Virginia, Alexandria, Virginia 


Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 
Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C. 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan 


Weston College School of Theology, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland 


Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Associate members are those institutions in the United States and 
Canada, which, although not accredited, have met the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Association, have been proposed for associate member- 
ship by the Executive Committee, and have been elected by the 
Association. Those conditions are listed on pp. 3 (see Bulletin 29). 


‘The letter “N” appended to the name and address of an institution 
with a number following refers to a notation for the meaning of 
which the list on pp. 32-33 may be consulted. 


The list of associate members of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, as of June, 1970, is as follows: 


Acadia Divinity College of Acadia University, Wolfville, 
N.S., Canada 


Anglican Theological College of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada N2.1 


Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine N3.3 
Bellarmine School of Theology, Chicago, Illinois 


Catholic Seminary Foundation of Indianapolis (formerly St. 
Maur’s), Indiana N3.1 


Catholic Theological Union, Chicago, Illinois 

Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Earlham School of Religion, Richmond, Indiana 

Emmanuel School of Religion, Milligan College, Tennessee 

Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Carolina 

Evangelical Congregational School of Theology, Myerstown, 
Pennsylvania N3.2 

Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School, Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Holy Name College, Washington, D.C. 

Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury, North Carolina 
NOt 8.2 

Huron College Faculty of Theology, London, Ont., Canada 
N2.1, 3.1 

Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, New Jersey 

Immaculate Conception Seminary School of Theology, Con- 
ception, Missouri 
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Jesuit School of Theology at Berkeley (formerly Alma Col- 
lege, Los Gatos), California 


Lutheran Theological Seminary, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Pennsylvania 
Memphis Theological Seminary, Memphis, Tennessee 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, Fresno, California — 
Missouri School of Religion, Columbia, Missouri N2.1 
Mount Angel Seminary, St. Benedict, Oregon 

Mount Saint Alphonsus Seminary, Esopus, New York 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary of the West, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri 
Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Oblate College of the Southwest, San Antonio, Texas 
Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce, Ohio N2.1 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N.S., Canada 


Pope John XXIII National Seminary, Weston, Massa- 
chusetts N3.2 


Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ont., Canada 
Reformed Theological Seminary, Jackson, Mississippi 

St. Augustine’s Seminary, Scarborough, Ont., Canada 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, New York 

St. Francis Seminary, Loretto, Pennsylvania 

St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

St. John’s Provincial Seminary, Plymouth, Michigan 

St. John Vianney Seminary, East Aurora, New York N3.1 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, New York 
St. Leonard College, Dayton, Ohio 

St. Louis University School of Divinity, St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois 

St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Mary’s Seminary and EOS aie School of Theology, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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St. Patrick’s Seminary—Theologate, Menlo Park, California 
St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alta., Canada N2.1 
St. Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, Crestwood, 
New York 


Seminario Episcopal del Caribe, Carolina, Puerto Rico N2.1, 
3.3 


Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Albany, New York 
Seminary of St. Vincent de Paul, Boynton Beach, Florida 


Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, 
New York 


Starr King School for the Ministry, Berkeley, California 
Sulpician Seminary of the Northwest, Kenmore, Washington 


Swedenborg School of Religion, Newton, Massachusetts 
N2.1 


Talbot Theological Seminary, LaMirada, California 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield, Illinois 


Union College of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
N3.1 


University of St. Michael’s College Faculty of Theology, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


University of St. Thomas School of Theology, Houston, 
Texas 


University of Winnipeg Faculty of Theology, Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada N2.1 


Virginia Union University School of Theology, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Washington Theological Coalition, Silver Spring, Maryland 

Waterloo Lutheran Seminary, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 

Western Evangelical Seminary, Portland, Oregon 

Winebrenner Theological Seminary, Findlay, Ohio 

Wycliff College, Toronto, Ont., Canada N3.2 
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OFFICERS, COMMITTEES, AND COMMISSIONS 
1970-72 


President 
ALLIX B. JAMES, President, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Virginia 


Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. REPP, Vice-President, Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Secretary 


JOHN R. GORMAN, President, St. Mary of the Lake 
Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois 


Treasurer 


HENRY W. BROOKS, Vice-President of Administration, 
United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 


Executive Director 


JESSE H. ZIEGLER, 534 Third National Building, Dayton, 
Ohio 


Associate Directors 
DAVID S. SCHULLER 
MARVIN J. TAYLOR 


Administrative Assistant to the Executive Director 
CHARLOTTE M. THOMPSON 


Consultant on the Black Religious Experience 


C. SHELBY ROOKS, Bldg. J. Research Park, 1101 State 
Road, Princeton, New Jersey 


Consultant on Ecumenical Relationships 


EUGENE I. VAN ANTWERP, 1 Dupont Circle, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ex Officio 


PRESIDENT JAMES, VICE-PRESIDENT REPP, PRESIDENT 
GORMAN, VICE-PRESIDENT BROOKS 


Chairman 

ALLIX B. JAMES, President, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Virginia 

OLIN T. BINKLEY, 1972, President, Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina 

HOWARD W. BUCHNER, 1972, Dean, Trinity College Faculty 
of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

J. DANIEL JOYCE, 1972, Dean, Phillips University Graduate 
Seminary, Enid, Oklahoma 

ARTHUR R. McKay, 1972, President, Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, Rochester, New York 

JOHN DILLENBERGER, 1974, President, Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley, California 

EDWARD F. MALONE, 1974, Professor, Maryknoll Seminary, 
Maryknoll, New York 

KRISTER STENDAHL, 1974, Dean, Harvard University 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

ROBERT C. CAMPBELL, 1976, Dean, American Baptist Semi- 
nary of the West, Covina, California 

JOSEPH D. QUILLIAN, JR., 1976, Dean, Perkins School of 
Theology, Dallas, Texas 

SAMUEL J. WYLIE, 1976, Dean, General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, New York 


COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


Chairman 

JAMES I. McCorpD, 1974, President, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

HARVEY H. GUTHRIE, JR., 1972, Dean, Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

F. THOMAS TROTTER, 1972, Dean, School of Theology at 
Claremont, California 

HERNDON WAGERS, 1972, Director of Graduate Studies, Per- 
kins School of Theology, Dallas, Texas 
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JOSEPH A. DEVENNY, Dean, Weston College School of The- 
ology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


WARREN F. GRoFF, 1974, Dean, Bethany Theological Semi- 
nary, Oak Brook, Illinois 


ROBERT A. BAKER, 1976, Director of Advanced Degree 
Studies of School of Theology, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas 


C. BENTON KLINE, 1976, Dean, Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, Decatur, Georgia 


HERMAN J. RIDDER, 1976, President, Western and New 
Brunswick Theological Seminaries, Holland, Michigan, 
and New Brunswick, New Jersey 


COMMISSION ON FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 
Chairman 


SARA P. LITTLE, 1972, Professor, Presbyterian School 
of Christian Education, Richmond, Virginia 


A. DURWOOD FOSTER, 1972, Professor, Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkeley, California 

JAMES SELLERS, 1972, Professor, Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 


WALTER J. BURGHARDT, 1974, Professor, Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland 


WAYNE E. OATES, 1974, Professor, Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 


GEORGE W. PECK, 1974, Dean, Andover Newton Theological 
School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


WILLIAM O. FENNELL, 1976, Professor, Emmanuel College 
of Victoria University, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


CHARLES H. Lona, 1976, Professor, Divinity School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


JAMES A. SANDERS, 1976, Professor, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, New York 
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RESOURCES PLANNING COMMISSION 
Chairman 


JAMES T. LANEY, 1972, Dean, Candler School of The- 
ology, Atlanta, Georgia 


WILLIAM F. May, 1972, Chairman, Program in the Study 
of Religion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

ARTHUR R. McKay, 1972, President, Colgate Rochester Div- 
inity School, Rochester, New York 


GENE FE. BARTLETT, 1974, Pastor, First Baptist Church, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


ROBERT V. Moss, JR., 1974, President, United Church of 
Christ, New York, New York 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY, 1974, President, St. Mary Seminary, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


JOHN HOCHBAN, 1976, Registrar, Toronto School of The- 
ology, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

BEAUFORD A. NORRIS, 1976, President, Christian Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 

ALMUS M. THorRP, 1976, Executive Director, Board of The- 


ological Education of the Episcopal Church, Rochester, 
New York 


COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL STRATEGY 
AND PLANNING 


Chairman 


JAMES D. GLASSE, 1972, President, Lancaster Theo- 
logical Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
PAUL CLASPER, 1972, Dean, American Baptist Seminary of 
the West, Berkeley, California 


JOHN M. PRIcE, 1972, Dean, School of Religious Education, 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana 

BENEDICT M. ASHLEY, 1974, Professor, Institute of Religion 
and Human Development, Houston, Texas 

MANCE C. JACKSON, 1974, Professor, Interdenominational 
Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia 
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CoLIN W. WILLIAMS, 1974, Dean, Yale University Divinity 
School, New Haven, Connecticut 

THOMAS C. CAMPBELL, 1976, Professor, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


Ropert W. LYNN, 1976, Dean, Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary; Professor, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, New York 


GRANGER WESTBERG, 1976, Professor, Hamma School of The- 
ology, Springfield, Ohio 


COMMITTEE TO REVISE STANDARDS AND 
PROCEDURES FOR ACCREDITING 
Chairman 
JAMES M. GUSTAFSON, Professor, Yale University Di- 
vinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


“HENRY B. ADAMS, Executive Director, Academy of Parish 
Clergy, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


WARREN H. DEEM, Management Consultant, Wilder Deem 
Associates, New York, New York 


WARREN F. GROFF, Dean, Bethany Theological Seminary, 
Oak Brook, Illinois 


C. DouGLas JAY, Director, Toronto School of Theology, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


F, TAYLOR JONES, formerly Executive Secretary, Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, Middle States Association, 
New York, New York 


DaviD M. MurpHy, Dean, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Roches- 
ter, New York 


DAVID T. SHANNON, Staff, Board of Education and Publica- 


tion, American Baptist Convention, Valley Forge, Penn- 
sylvania 


JAMES E. SHAPLAND, Minister, Shiloh Church, Dayton, Ohio 
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COMMITTEE ON THE BLACK RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE AND THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Chairman 


C. SHELBY Rooks, Executive Director, Fund for Theo- 
logical Education, Princeton, New Jersey 


CHARLES B. CoPHER, Dean, Interdenominationa] Theological 
Center, Atlanta, Georgia 


EVANS E. CRAWFoRD, JR., Dean, Rankin Chapel, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 


LAWRENCE N. JONES, Dean of Students, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, N. Y. 


HEZIAH WILLIAMS, Director, Center for Black Studies, 
Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, California 


PRESTON N. WILLIAMS, Professor, Boston University School 
of Theology, Boston, Massachusetts 


STUDENTS: Three to be selected 
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STATISTICS 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


Accredited Members ... 
Associate Members .... 
Affiliated Members .... 


TOLALS see 
ENROLLMENT 
1964-65 
Accredited 
School si eae 18,625 
Associate 
Schools ...... 2,400 
TOTALS ~~. .21,025 


GRADUATES IN 1969 


Accredited Schools 
Associate Schools 
TOTALS 
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1970 


1962 1964 1966 1968 
84 90 94 100 112 
41 37 46 56 70 
4 
129 127 140 156 182 
1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 
19,036 20,455 21,365 23,032 23,942 
2,493 3,504 3,856 5,001 6,542 
21,529 23,959 25,221 28,033 30,484 
B.D. S.T.D. 
S.T.B. Th.M. Th.D. 
M.DIV. M.R.E.  S.T.M. Ph.D 
_ 4,542 508 529 237 
671 36 75 bed, 
5,213 544 604 237 


Ill. CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


CONSTITUTION OF 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NAME 


The name of this organization is The American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools in the United States and Canada, 
Ine. 


II. PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Association, as stated in its certificate 
of incorporation, are: to provide facilities for its members 
to confer concerning matters of common interest to theo- 
logical schools, to consider any problems that may arise as 
to the relations of such institutions to one another or to 
other educational institutions or to governmental authori- 
ties, to recommend standards of theological education and 
maintain a list of member institutions accredited on the 
basis of such standards, and, in general, without limitation 
to the foregoing, to promote the improvement of theological 
education in such ways as it may deem appropriate, except 
that the Corporation is not authorized to engage in any 
activities for pecuniary profit or to conduct any form of 
schools or classes of instruction. The Corporation may en- 
gage in its authorized activities both in the United States 
and elsewhere, subject to applicable law. 


Ill. MEMBERSHIP 


1. NATURE OF MEMBERSHIP. The American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools, Inc., accepts into its mem- 
bership qualified schools engaged, predominantly at the 
postcollege level, in educating professional leadership of 
religious groups having their historical rootage in the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, which have been elected 
in accordance with the procedures stipulated in section 2 
below. 
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29. CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


(a) Accredited members shall be those institutions 
in the United States and Canada which after recom- 
mendation by the Commission on Accrediting shall 
have been elected by a two-thirds vote of the accredited 
members of the Association (1) present and voting ata 
meeting of the Association or (2) casting a mail vote 
within 30 days after the mailing of ballots from the 
Association office. In keeping with quorum provisions 
(IV, 3) at least 30 ballots shall be cast for such a mail 
vote to be considered valid. 


(b) Associate members shall be those institutions in 
the United States and Canada which have met the con- 
ditions for associate membership prescribed by the As- 
sociation, have been proposed for associate membership 
by the Executive Committee, and have been elected by 
a two-thirds vote of all the members of the Association 
(1) present and voting at a meeting of the Association 
or (2) casting a mail vote within 30 days after the 
mailing of ballots from the Association office. In keep- 
ing with quorum provisions (IV, 3) at least 30 ballots 
shall be cast, with not fewer than 20 of these from 
accredited schools, for such a mail vote to be valid. 


3. PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP. All classes of 
members shall have full and equal rights, except that in ac- 
tions of the Association relating to accreditation and to 
Standards for Accrediting, the right of vote shall be re- 
stricted to accredited members. 


4. DUES. Each member institution, whether associate 
or accredited, shall pay annual dues as prescribed by the by- 
laws. Institutions which are at any time two years in ar- 
rears in the payment of their prescribed annual dues shall 
be regarded as having withdrawn from the Association. 


IV. MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1. REGULAR MEETINGS. In each even-numbered 
year the Association shall hold a biennial meeting at such 
time and place as the Executive Committee may determine. 
The holding of a meeting in other years shall be deemed to 
be waived unless requested in writing by any member of the 
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Association at least 60 days before the third Wednesday in 
June, which request shall contain the purpose or purposes 
for which the meeting is desired. If so requested, it shall 
be held on that date or another at such time and place as 
may be determined by the Executive Committee, on at least 
30 days’ notice. Each such meeting shall be confined to such 
business as is specified in the notice of the meeting. 


2. REGIONAL AND SPECIAL MEETINGS. Regional 
or special meetings of the Association may be held at such 
times and places as the Executive Committee may deter- 
mine. Each such meeting shall be confined to such business 
as is specified in the notice of the meeting. 


3. REPRESENTATION AT MEETINGS. At the meet- 
ings of the Association each member institution may have 
any number of representatives, but shall have only one vote. 
Thirty voting representatives of member schools shall con- 
stitute a quorum of the Association, provided that not fewer 
than twenty of those voting representatives shall represent 
accredited schools. 


4. NOMINATING PROCEDURES. Prior to each regu- 
lar meeting the President shall appoint a nominating com- 
mittee of five persons which shall present to the Association 
nominations for (a) the officers to be elected pursuant to 
Section 1 of Article V, and (b) the vacancies on the Execu- 
tive Committee. The Executive Committee shall serve as 
the nominating committee for vacancies in all commissions. 
Nominations for the offices, Executive Committee, and the 
commissions may also be made from the floor of the meeting. 


V. OFFICERS 
1. ELECTED OFFICERS. 


(a) The Association shall have a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected at each biennial meeting. These officers shall 
assume their duties upon the adjournment of the meet- 
ing at which they are elected and shall hold office to the 
close of the meeting at which their successors are 
elected. The President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
shall not be eligible for immediate re-election. In case 
there is a vacancy in any such office, the Executive 
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Committee may appoint a successor to serve until his 
successor is elected by the Association and qualifies. 


(b) The President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
shall perform the duties normally incident to their 
offices at all meetings of the Association and shall ex- 
ercise such other functions as may be assigned to them 
by the Association or by the Executive Committee. 


(c) The Treasurer, subject to such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Executive Committee, shall have over- 
sight of the Association’s funds and securities. He shall 
establish such procedures with the Executive Director on ad- 
vice of the auditors that all receipts, investments, and dis- 
bursements are made according to policies set by the Execu- 
tive Committee. He shall work with the Executive Director 
in the preparation of the annual and biennial budgets and 
shall present the budget for the ensuing biennium as ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee for adoption by the 
Association at its biennial meeting. 


2. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Director who shall be chosen by the Association upon 
nomination of the Executive Committee. He shall devote 
his full time to the work of the Association and shall per- 
form such functions as may be assigned to him by the Asso- 
ciation or the Executive Committee. He shall be expected to 
attend all meetings of the Association, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Commission on Accrediting, and to par- 
ticipate in their discussions. His appointment may be 
terminated by the Executive Committee on at least six 
months’ notice as voted by no fewer than six members of 
the said committee and as communicated to him in writing. 


3. OTHER OFFICERS. The Association may authorize 
the Executive Committee to appoint such other officers as it 
may deem appropriate and define their qualifications, func- 
tions, and terms of office. 


4. COMPENSATION. 


(a) The Executive Committee shall determine the 
salary of the Executive Director and any other em- 
ployed officer of the Association whom the Association 
may decide to employ. The compensation of any such 
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employed officer shall be included in the Treasurer’s 
report at each biennial meeting. 


(b) No member of the Executive Committee or offi- 
cer of the Association shall be interested, directly or 
indirectly, in any contract relating to operations con- 
ducted by the Association, unless authorized by the 
concurring vote or written approval of two-thirds of 
the members of the Executive Committee. This restric- 
tion shall not apply to a contract with a theological 
institution with which a member of the Executive 
Committee or an officer is associated if he, as an indi- 
vidual, has no financial interest in the contract. 


VI. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

At the biennial meeting of the Association at which this 
constitution is adopted, the representatives present and 
voting shall elect nine persons who, with the elected officers 
specified in Article V., Section 1, (a) above, and with the 
immediate past president of the Association, shall consti- 
tute an Executive Committee, and shall hold office until their 
successors are elected and qualify. These nine elected per- 
sons shall serve for terms of six years, except that, of those 
first elected, three shall serve for terms of two years, and 
three for terms of four years. At subsequent biennial meet- 
ings the Association shall elect three persons to succeed 
those who have at that meeting completed their term of 
office and shall fill vacancies to complete unexpired terms. 
Members of the Executive Committee shall not be eligible 
immediately to succeed themselves. The President of the 
Association shall be the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to 
prepare the programs for the biennial meetings of the 
Association and to act for it between meetings of the As- 
sociation. The Executive Committee shall act as a Board of 
Review to hear appeals concerning actions of the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting or any other commissions, officers, or 
agencies of the Association. The decisions of the Executive 
Committee in such cases shall be final, except insofar as pro- 
vision is made in Article VII for the setting up of an appeal 
committee with regard to actions of the Commission on 
Accrediting. It shall be the duty of the Executive Commit- 
tee to report its actions to the biennial meeting. 
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VII. COMMISSIONS 


1. COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING. The Commission 
on Accrediting shall consist of nine persons from accredited 
institutions elected by a two-thirds vote of the members of 
the Association present and voting after nomination by the 
Executive Committee at the biennial meeting at which this 
constitution shall be adopted. The nine members shall serve 
for terms of six years, except that, of those first elected, 
three shall serve for terms of two years, and three for terms 
of four years. At subsequent biennial meetings the Associa- 
tion shall elect three persons to succeed those who have at 
that meeting completed their terms of office. Commissioners 
shall not be eligible immediately to succeed themselves, and 
no one shall serve at the same time on both the Executive 
Committee and the Commission on Accrediting. The Com- 
mission shall at each biennial meeting of the Association 
elect its chairman from its own membership. It shall be 
the duty of the Commission on Accrediting to maintain a 
list of accredited theological schools under standards deter- 
mined by the Association and to recommend to the Associa- 
tion institutions to be placed upon this list. In the instance 
of withdrawal of accreditation or the placing of a school on 
probation by the Commission on Accrediting, the action 
shall not be submitted to a vote of the Association but 
appeal from the action of the Commission on Accrediting in 
any matter may be made to the Executive Committee. If 
the representatives of ten accredited schools shall make 
written request to the President for the appointment of a 
further appeal committee of five persons not members of 
either the Commission on Accrediting or of the Executive 
Committee, he shall so do on the understanding that the 
financial cost involved shall be borne by the institution 
under review and that the report of the appeal committee 
shall be made to the Association at its next regular meeting. 


2. OTHER COMMISSIONS. Other commissions shall 
consist of nine persons elected by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Association present and voting after 
nomination by the Executive Committee at the biennial 
meeting at which this constitution shall be adopted. The 
nine members shall serve for terms of six years, except that, 
of those first elected, three shall serve for terms of two 
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years, and three for terms of four years. At subsequent 
biennial meetings the Association shall elect three persons to 
succeed those who have at that meeting completed their 
terms of office. The chairman of each commission shall be 
appointed by the Executive Committee for a term of two 
years. The commissions shall deal with such matters as are 
assigned to them by the Executive Committee. 


3. COMMITTEES. Committees shall consist of those 
persons nominated by the Executive Committee and elected 
by the Association to deal with particular business and shall 
continue in being until discharged by the President or until 
the subsequent biennial meeting of the Association. 


VIII. LIMITATION OF POWERS 


No act of the Association or of the Executive Committee 
shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it. 


IX. DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS IN THE 
EVENT OF DISSOLUTION 


In the event of the dissolution of the Association its assets 
available for distribution shall be distributed to the member 
schools in proportion to their payment of dues in the year 
of dissolution, except that unexpended portions of grants 
received from foundations for specific educational purposes, 
such as but not limited to research, study projects, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, shall be returned to the foundation- 
donors. 


X. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
the accredited member institutions present at any meeting 
of the Association, provided notice of the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been given in the call for the meeting. It 
shall be the duty of the Secretary to include in the call for 
any biennial meeting any amendment requested in writing 
by any five member institutions. 


XI. BYLAWS 


The Association may adopt bylaws consistent with this 
constitution. 
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BYLAWS OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 


SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NOTICE OF MEETINGS 
Notice of every meeting of the Association shall be mailed 
to the usual address of each member as appearing on the 
books of the Association at least 30 days before the meeting. 
Such notice may be waived by written waivers signed by 
all of the members before, at, or after the meeting. 


II. QUORUM 

Thirty voting representatives of member schools shall 
constitute a quorum for all meetings of the Association, pro- 
vided that not fewer than twenty of those voting represen- 
tatives shall represent accredited schools; and a majority 
of those present and voting shall be sufficient for any action 
except as otherwise provided by law, in the constitution or 
bylaws, or by previous resolution of the Association. 


iI. PROXIES 
Proxies may be given, and shall be counted in determin- 
ing a quorum, for regular meetings of the Association if 
held in years in which biennial meetings are not held, and 
for special meetings of the Association. 


IV. COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
The Executive Committee, the Commission on Accredit- 
ing, and any other commissions or committees which may 
be created may prescribe their own rules as to notice, quo- 
rum, and conduct of meetings, and may create such subcom- 
mittees as they deem appropriate and define their functions. 


V. DUES AND FEES 


The following are the dues and fees for the member 
schools of the Association: 


ay Pao ES AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
DUES 


Minimum dues for associate members shall be $215; 
for accredited members, $350; 


Rate shall be 0.0015 of annual operating expendi- 
tures for the preceding year up to $1,000, 000; 
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If expenditures are between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000: 
$1,500 + 0.0004 on all above $1,000,000; 


If expenditures are between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000: 
$1,900 + 0.0002 on all above $2,000,000; 


If expenditures are above $3,000,000: 
$2,100 + 0.0001 on all above $3,000,000. 


“Annual operating expenditures” is understood to include 
all operating costs defined as administration and general, 
instructional, library, maintenance of physical plant (ex- 
clusive of that portion pertaining to auxiliary enterprises). 
It is not understood to include additional capital invest- 
ments, student aid, or auxiliary enterprises. “Contributed 
services” shall be computed in all categories in line with 
other AATS member schools not using contributed services. 
Seminaries which are a part of a college or university shall 
include a prorated part of the general costs of the larger 
institution. 


2. INSPECTION AND REEVALUATION COSTS 


A fee of one hundred dollars is charged for any inspection 
or reevaluation of a school by the Commission on Accredit- 
ing. All costs of the team representing the Commission are 
charged to the school. 


VI. FISCAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of the Association shall be from July 1 to 
June 30. 


VII. SEAL 
The corporate seal shall bear the inscription “The Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, Inc. Corporate 
Seal, N.Y.” in substantially the form impressed on the ori- 
ginal of these bylaws in the minute book. 


VIII. AMENDMENTS 
The bylaws may be amended at any biennial meeting of 
the Association by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been given at a previous session of said meeting, or in a 
previous regular meeting. 
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IV. POLICY STATEMENTS 


STATEMENT ON PRESEMINARY STUDIES * 


TRADITIONAL NORTH AMERICAN EXPECTATIONS 


Traditionally, theological schools in America have expected their 
students to prepare themselves for theological study by a broad 
undergraduate program in the liberal arts. When it came to a choice 
of concentration, students were often encouraged to major in classical 
languages or in the history of philosophy. 


CONTEMPORARY PRESSURES FOR CHANGE 


Today, however, because of the wide range of undergraduate pro- 
grams and majors offered by a great diversity of institutions of 
higher education, it is no longer feasible nor realistic to demand one 
particular type of undergraduate preparation as a prerequisite for 
theological study. Some of the ablest students in our theological 
schools have made their decision to prepare for the ministry after 
their undergraduate study was completed, or even after a period of 
time in an occupation apparently unconnected with the church’s 
ministry. 

The accelerating rate at which students in undergraduate programs 
at some of our most distinguished colleges and universities are urged 
toward a major field often makes impossible the development, even by 
superior students, of a broad humanities program. Able students 
whose concentration is in a field seemingly unrelated to religion some- 
times begin to ask ultimate questions about the meaning of existence, 
and these then lead them into theological study. 


Furthermore, a quiet revolution is occurring in the departments of 
religion. Whereas undergraduate instruction in religion was once 
regarded by some theological educators as too superficial and by others 
as too specialized for the proper undergraduate preparation of pro- 
spective seminarians, many religion departments now represent the 
best possibility an undergraduate may have on his campus for the 
integrating values of a liberal education. Indeed, strong religion 
departments may prepare students in such depth that they are ready 
to bypass the introductory courses of the traditional seminary cur- 
riculum. 


RESPONSE OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


The student contemplating seminary should be aware that the 
seminaries have responded to these challenges in a variety of ways. 
Some are persuaded that the trend away from the broad liberal arts 
background should be resisted; they expect every student to enter 


* This document is in process of revision to conform to the con- 
stitutional provision for membership by Jewish theological schools. 
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theological school with a wide spectrum of courses in the humanities, 
and may require students to compensate for deficiencies in the humani- 
ties by extra course work or by reading in specified disciplines before 
beginning theological study. Others prefer that a student concen- 
trate in a field closely allied to religion such as history or philosophy. 
Some adopt a position of complete freedom for the student, on the 
assumptions that the ministry itself deals with many different con- 
cerns, that the quality of the student’s academic performance is more 
important than his field of concentration, and that he may be allowed 
to make up deficiencies in certain areas by reading programs. Still 
others will encourage a student to pursue as rich and intensive an 
undergraduate program in religion as his college can provide, with the 
understanding that he can then enter directly into advanced courses 
in the seminary. 


COUNSEL TO PRESEMINARY STUDENTS. 


In every case, the student contemplating theological study should 
correspond at the very earliest opportunity with the school or schools 
to which he intends to apply and with the authorities of his church 
in order to learn what will best prepare him for the specific program 
he expects to enter. It is the judgment of AATS that a normative 
pattern of preseminary education will include many of the following 
subjects: 

English language and literature; history, including non-Western 
cultures as well as European and American; philosophy, particularly 
its history and its methods; natural sciences, both the physical and 
the life sciences; social sciences, where psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology are particularly appropriate; the fine arts and music, 
especially for their creative and symbolic values; biblical and modern 
languages; religion, both in the Judaeo-Christian and in the Near and 
Far Eastern traditions. 

Some seminaries require Greek or Hebrew for admission, and many 
advanced biblical courses are offered in the original tongues; modern 
languages have an immensely educative role and are required at the 
graduate studies level. 

It is the understanding gained in these fields rather than the total 
of credits or semester-hours which is significant. 

In many seminaries students who have been well prepared in re- 
ligion and equipped with the tools of theological study will be set 
free, not to complete their theological course more quickly, but rather 
to pursue more advanced studies. The principle constantly to be kept 
in mind is not that of satisfying paper regulations and minimum re- 
quirements, but of making the most of opportunities for education. 


USE OF THE STATEMENT 


This statement, adopted by the Association after consideration and 
study by its membership, is issued for the guidance of persons con- 
sidering application to a seminary and their advisors. In no way does 
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it bind or limit the seminaries in their admissions policies. Each semi- 
nary is free to set its own entrance and make-up requirements, to 
add to this statement or change its emphases. 


COUNSEL TO THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


The Association recommends to its member institutions that if a 
student applies for admission from a nonaccredited college, the ap- 
plicant shall either be received on probation or pass satisfactorily an 
examination designed to test his knowledge—presumably in some of 
the areas suggested above—his ability to write and to think clearly 
and critically, and the degree of his accomplishment in one or more 
disciplines. 
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STUDENT FINANCIAL AID* 


PRINCIPLES 


The following statement of principles, adopted by the American 
Association of Theological Schools in 1966, is commended to the 
seminaries as a guide for the administration of their financial aid 
programs. Seminaries which adopt these principles are encouraged to 
make them known to their students and to those who apply for 
admission. Seminaries are also urged (a) to state clearly the total 
cost of attendance, (b) to provide colleges, parents, and students with 
factual information about their financial aid programs and practices, 
(c) to assist each student seeking admission with an estimate of his 
financial need, (d) to counsel entering students by correspondence, 
and other students face to face, on their budget estimates for both 
income and expenditures; and to provide counsel on family financial 
planning. 


1. The primary purpose of financial aid for theological students is 
to assist in their educational preparation for ministry by providing 
aid to those who demonstrate financial need. 


2. The total amount of financial assistance offered a student should 
not exceed the amount of his need. 


3. Financial need is defined as the difference between the total cost 
of attending a particular institution and the amount of the resources 
available to the student. 


4. Financial assistance consists of grants (which include scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid, field education grants, and prizes), loans, and 
employment. 


5. The family of a student, whether the student is unmarried or 
married, is expected to make every reasonable effort to assist the 
student with his educational expenses. 


6. The student himself is expected to provide a major share of his 
expense through savings and other assets, through summer employ- 
ment, and through academic year work where feasible. 


7. In the case of a married student with no children, the spouse 
who has completed his or her formal education is normally expected 
to be gainfully employed. The spouse’s total earnings are to be 
considered as a part of the total family income. Because of the 
importance of this source of income, student couples who hope for 
financial aid should not normally anticipate that increased aid 
from the seminary will offset loss of income resulting from the 


wife having children. 





* This document is in process of. revision to conform to the con- 
stitutional provision for membership by Jewish theological schools. 
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8. The student’s home church should assist with the costs of his 
preparation for a church occupation in cases where the student 
demonstrates financial need and if such assistance is consistent with 


denominational policy. 


9. Since the principles of Christian stewardship apply to all Chris- 
tians, candidates should make provision in their financial estimates 
for gifts to church and charities out of their own earnings. 


10. Financial assistance is granted on the basis of need on a year- 
to-year basis, with reapplication and review each year. 


COMMON TERMINOLOGY 


The Association recommends to its member schools the following 
statement on terminology, prepared by the joint committee of student 
financial aid, for use in those schools where it is appropriate. 


I. Grants (i.e., gift assistance) 


1. Scholarship or fellowship: given because of the student’s aca- 
demic performance. The amount should be determined by 
financial need, but this principle is not always observed. 


Example: Episcopal General Convention Scholarships for 
Theological Students. Upon recommendation of the appli- 
cant’s seminary dean and endorsement of his bishop, a stu- 
dent maintaining at least a B average and submitting a 
financial statement demonstrating need, is eligible for finan- 
cial assistance. The maximum grant is $1,000. Matching 
grants are made to the seminaries of recipients. 


Scholarship is the preferred term at the B.D. level, since 
fellowship usually connotes aid for more advanced graduate 
study. 


2. Grant-in-aid (or grant, or study grant): aid given because 
of the student’s financial need. The amount should be deter- 
mined by need. 


Example: United Presbyterian Study Grants, offered to 
United Presbyterian candidates for church occupations by . 
the Board of Christian Education on the recommendation of 
the seminary. The amount is determined by need; the 
maximum grant is $1,000. 


3. Prize or award: funds, usually of a fixed amount of relatively 


small size, given a student in recognition of some specific 
achievement. 


Example: Tew Prize in New Testament at Yale Divinity 
School. 
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4, Field education grant or stipend: compensation for field educa- 
tion or internship required for a degree, 


Example: $500 stipend for required field education for juniors 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Il. Employment * 


1. Compensation for work in a church or agency, beyond the 
degree requirement of the institution. 


Example: Student pastorates, providing salary and par- 
sonage, available to its students through Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 


2.Campus job: paid employment within the student’s institution. 


Example: Jobs in dining hall, library, and other phases of 
routine seminary maintenance and operation, at Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


3. Off-campus job: paid employment outside the student's 
institution. 


Example: Job in city post office. 


Ill. Loan 


1, Loan repayable in cash: long-term or short-term, with interest 
or without interest. 


Examples: Methodist Student Loan Fund, available to mem- 
bers of the United Methodist Church, for a maximum of $750 
a year, repayable in cash within six years after completing 
or discontinuing study. 

National Defense Student Loans, U.S. Office of Education, 
with 3% interest, to be repaid within 11 years of graduation. 


2. Loan repayable in service: with or without interest. 


Example: Wm. H. Nelson Educational Foundation loans, 
repayment with one year’s service in a church occupation for 
one year’s loan, or failing that, in cash with interest. 


3. Loan or grant, with conditional payment. 


Example: Alexander McConnell Fund to be “used only for 
the education of candidates for the Presbyterian ministry, 
and in the event that such candidate shall change to another 
denomination or shall repudiate the jurisdiction of the Pres- 
byterian Church, then the amount shall immediately become 
due.” Otherwise the loan is to be repayable in service. 


* All income from employment is taxable. 
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FACULTY FELLOWSHIP POLICIES 


10. 


al 


IN ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


Persons eligible are those who are full-time faculty members; or 
part-time members who are expected to become full-time members; 
or faculty members-elect; all of whom are from accredited theo- 
logical schools. 


The normal term for which a grant is made may be a full year, 
two quarters and a summer, or a semester and a summer. 


Normally the sabbatical period is given to study and writing, but 
travel and research which may not necessarily issue in publication 
are acceptable. 


Normally the fellowship holder is expected to study at centers or 
schools other than those in which his previous education has been 
located. 


Fellows of the program are strongly advised against accepting 
any teaching assignment during the period of their grant. If, 
however, and for an instance a study-proposal were to, be carried 
forward in an overseas mission-school in which some classroom 
experience was manifestly germane to the project, a maximum of 
three hours per week in such circumstances would not be con- 
sidered a violation of the terms of the grant. 


No preference is given to nominees from any particular kinds of 
schools (so long as they are accredited) or to any particular areas 
within the theological curriculum. 


The schools are asked to specify what kind of financial responsi- 


bility they propose to accept to support the projects of their nom- 
inees, 


Faculties numbering 1 to 24 may nominate two candidates; 25 
to 36 three candidates; and 37 and over four. 


No awards are made to applicants who have reached the age of 
sixty. 


Although an application for a second grant is welcome, six full 
years must have elapsed between the end of the period covered 
by the award and the beginning of another; and priority is given 
to men who have not received a grant. 


| 
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These fellowships are not for those taking a degree program. 


IN ASSOCIATE SCHOOLS 


A similar program on a small scale is available to faculty members 
from associate schools. All of the conditions are the same except the 
requirement of accreditation. The stated purpose is to assist schools 
to move toward accredited membership. eS 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE * 


THE MEANING AND BASIS OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The concern of theological schools for freedom m teaching and 
learning arises from the Christian faith with its promise of freedom 
in Christ to know the truth which is from God, which judges all 
human forms and institutions, and which will set men free. (John 
8:32). Theological schools strive to be communities of teaching and 
learning in which freedom of mind and spirit are accepted as funda- 
mental to the work in which they are engaged. 


Freedom in the academic enterprise has been precious to all educa- 
tional institutions. Nourished by Christian sources, love for freedom 
in the search for truth has also been defended on the basis of demo- 
cratic principles and values. As theological schools seek to realize a 
genuine Christian freedom they can learn from the experience and 
practice of the wider academic community concerning the conditions 
and problems involved in securing the freedom of the teacher and the 
learner. 

Some Christian interpreters will find the basis for academic free- 
dom in the theological school directly within the Gospel itself as it 
creates a community in which the spirit of Christ informs and judges 
all human activities, and becomes the source of all genuine freedom. 

Others will hold that as we seek to express the implications of the 
Gospel in specific principles and institutional forms we move into the 
sphere of law, governed both by the scriptural law of God and by 
elements of human law within the orders of society. They would be 
careful lest we equate a human standard with the Gospel freedom 
which transcends all law. 

While we recognize different theological approaches to freedom, we 
acknowledge as members of theological schools that we share a com- 
mon concern for realizing the highest possible standards of freedom 
in all institutions of education and we are concerned to make clear 
the general grounds upon which basic standards of practice in the 
schools can be established. 


The following assertions are fundamental to a Christian view of 
academic freedom: 


I. The Christian faith directs all thought and life toward God who 
is the source of truth, the judge of all human thoughts, and the 
ultimate end of all theological inquiry. 


* At the biennial meeting of the Association in Richmond on June 16, 
1960, the following amended documents were “adopted as presenting 
patterns and norms for advisory use by the members of the American 
Association of Theological Schools” (see Bulletin 24, pp. 100 ff). 


This document is in process of revision to conform to the con- 
stitutional provision for membership by Jewish theological schools. 
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II. The freedom of the Christian always involves a commensurate 


III. 


IV. 


responsibility toward God and neighbor. It is never the freedom 
merely to be left alone or to ignore basic obligations. 


Christian freedom exists within the confession of Christian faith. 
Theological schools may acknowledge specific confessional ad- 
herence as laid down in the charters and constitutions of the 
schools. A concept of freedom appropriate to theological schools 
will respect this confessional loyalty, both in the institutions and 
their individual members. At the same time, no confessional stand- © 
ard obviates the requirement for responsible liberty of conscience 
in the Christian community and the practice of the highest ideals 
of academic freedom. 


While freedom must ultimately be realized through the spirit and 
loyalties of men, it must take form and be protected through con- 
crete standards of institutional practice. Every statement of such 
standards moves somewhat in the sphere of law and regulation. 
We recognize that the effectiveness of stated principles depends 
finally upon the dedication within the Christian theological school 
to a genuine concern for liberty of mind and spirit in theological 
teaching. 


PRINCIPLES OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


. The Freedom to Teach and to Learn 


A. The theological teacher and his students have the inquiry for 
truth central to their vocation and they are free to pursue this 
inquiry. 


B. An institution which has a confessional or doctrinal standard 
may expect that its faculty subscribe to that standard and the 
requirement for such subscription should be mutually under- 
stood at the time of their affiliation with the institution. The 
question of a faculty member’s adherence to the standard may 
be opened according to specified procedures. 

Any challenge to the doctrinal regularity of a faculty mem- 
ber should be subject to open hearing before his colleagues and 
before the governing board of the school as well as before 
ecclesiastical tribunals which may have jurisdiction. 


GC: So long as the teacher remains within the accepted constitu- 
tional and confessional basis of his school he should be free to 
teach, carry on research, and to publish, subject to his adequate 


pet ene of his academic duties as agreed upon with the 
ool. 


D. The teacher should have freedom in the classroom to discuss 


his subject in which he has competence and may claim to be a 
specialist without harassment or limitations. 
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E. The teacher should be free to express and act upon his con- 
Scientious convictions as an individual citizen although he 
should realize that there is always the tacit representation of 
one’s institution in whatever he says. 


F. Faculty members should take care lest they violate each 
other’s academic freedom by covert interference with their 
colleagues’ work or through bypassing the orderly processes of 
full faculty discussion of curriculum, appointments, and other 
basic matters. 


II. Appointments and Promotions 
A. Appointments 


1. Power to appoint faculty members is specified in the char- 
ters and constitutions of the schools, and is usually lodged in 
the trustees or board of directors on recommendation of the 
administration. Consultation of the faculty about appoint- 
ments should be practiced as an important support of the 
freedom of all. 


2. Specific procedures for securing faculty nominations, faculty 
judgment and advice in the making of appointments should be 
observed. 


3. The initial appointment to a faculty should be for a definite 
term, although this principle may be waived in the case of 
experienced men of proved competence. 


B. Promotions 


1. There should be a general stated policy concerning the 
basis of promotion which includes recognition of length of 
service, teaching ability and service, scholarly research and 
production, and promise of growing competence. 


2. Provision for faculty ranks (e.g. instructor, assistant 
professor, associate professor, professor) offers a recognized, 
orderly, and useful arrangement for academic administration 
and promotion in which institutional flexibility and recognition 
of faculty service are both preserved. There should be at 
stated intervals review of the academic work and eligibility for 
promotion of all faculty members below the rank of professor. 


3. The school administration and the faculty should have a 
mutual understanding of the general policies of the institution 
as to salary level and the bases of increase or decrease in 
salary. 

4. Policies of the institution regarding service of faculty 
members to denominational and church bodies should be made 
clear, and both the school and the faculty should be protected 
from undue pressure from such activities which would inter- 
fere with the scholarly and teaching vocation. 
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III. Tenure 


A. Definition: After the expiration of a probationary period of 
appointment, teachers should have appointments on indefinite 
tenure. Such appointments should be terminated only for ade- 
quate cause and only after the fulfillment of clearly stated 
procedures for hearing and judgment. 


B. The meaning and basis of academic tenure: The provision for 
appointment on indefinite tenure is one way in which institu- - 
tions safeguard their faculties’ freedom to teach, to inquire, 
and to organize their academic programs. It is not intended to 
confer personal privilege. 

It assures the faculty member that he will not be subject to 
dismissal for reasons other than the violation of the basic obli- 
gations which are properly laid upon all teachers and that he 
may normally expect to pursue his teaching vocation where he 
is until a change is mutually agreed upon by him and the 
institution. 


This provision for indefinite tenure is an arrangement which 
is justified by the above considerations and by its fruits in 
practice. It is not an absolute guarantee either of freedom or 
its right use. It may lead to difficulties when professors do not 
fulfill expectations and cling to positions which they are no 
longer fitted to fill in an adequate way. 


Faculties should seek ways to insure so far as possible that 
the privilege tenure grants will not be abused, or result in 
damage to the function and efficiency of the institutions. 


C. Accepted practice 


1. The precise terms and conditions of every appointment (in- 
cluding any limitation on academic freedom that may exist for 
any reason whatsoever) should be stated in writing and be in 
the possession of both the institution and the teacher at the 
time the appointment is made. 


2: After appointment to full-time faculty membership the pro- 
bationary period should not exceed the agreed upon maximum 
adopted by the school. 


a. This period should not exceed seven years in the same 
institution.’ If, however, after a probationary period of more 
than three years in one or more institutions a teacher is 


* For this view see the work of the joint committee representing the 
paces ae of eae ey Professors and the Association of 
rican Colleges published in the Bulleti 

(Gunek ae ulletin of the AAUP, XLV, 1 
Some theological schools hold this period to be too short to di 

; ] ‘ o discover 

whether a person is sufficiently adequate for the theological disciplines 

to receive indefinite tenure and lean toward a ten year maximum pro- 


bationary period or toward making the decisi i i 
te the weaiOteaictees sees g ne decision il aie: 2 tenure prior 
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called to another school, it may be agreed in writing that 


his new appointment is for a probationary period of not 
more than four years. 


b. Whatever the specified number of years may be, the plan 
should be clearly understood and should provide a definite 
safeguard against any situation in which a teacher is kept 
on indefinitely without tenure and without knowledge of 
what his prospects are in relation to the school. 


c. At least six months prior to the expiration of the last 
year of the probationary period, notice should be given 
whether or not the teacher is to be continued in service. 


8. Termination of membership in a faculty may be by— 
a. Expiration of a term appointment; 


b. Dismissal for adequate cause, in which case standards are 
set down in Section IV of this paper; 


c. Resignation, in which case Section I of the AATS docu- 
ment entitled, “Institutional Procedures with Respect to 
Faculty Resignations, Leaves, and Retirement,” provides 
standards for faculty members and administrative officers; 


d. Retirement, in which case Section III of the AATS docu- 
ment entitled, “Institutional Procedures with Respect to 
Faculty Resignations, Leaves, and Retirement,” may serve 
to indicate standards. 


IV. Dismissals 
A. Principles 


1. Grounds for dismissal should be stated in the conditions of 
faculty employment and clearly understood. These should in- 
clude incompetence, moral delinquency, and failure properly to 
perform duties. 


2. Dismissal procedures should be clearly stated and rigorously 
observed. In the hearings involved in these procedures: there 
should be representatives of the peers and colleagues of the 
professor involved. 


B. Suggested procedures: When all personal attempts at negoti- 
ation and reconciliation between the administration and faculty 
member(s) as parts of a Christian fellowship have failed, the 
welfare of the school and faculty may require the putting into 
use of clearly defined dismissal proceedings. The following 
description of proceedings is meant to be suggestive for such 
definition. Acceptable procedures should provide for— . 


1. Informal inquiry and counsel by a committee chosen by the 
faculty. Ms Lhe B 
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2. When informal efforts have failed, a clear statement of 
grounds for removal submitted to the person under notice of 


dismissal. 


3. Hearing by a committee which includes adequate represen- 
tation by the faculty in one of two ways— 


a. A committee of the faculty acting as a fact-finding body, 
or 


b. A joint committee of trustees and faculty acting asa fact- 
finding body. 


4, Permission for the person under notice of dismissal to con- 
tinue his duties until proceedings are complete unless immedi- 
ate harm to himself or others is threatened by his continuance. 
Any suspension should be with pay. 


5. Normally a theological seminary will feel an obligation to 
continue a professor’s salary up to one year after dismissal 
where there is a clear case of need. 


APPENDIX 


The following lines of procedure are suggested and are based upon 
the work of the joint committee from the American Association of 
University Professors and the Association of American Colleges.’ Pro- 
cedures should include— 


1. Hearing by the committee comprised in such manner as to in- 
clude adequate representation by faculty after sufficient time for 
preparation of defense. 


a. This hearing committee to examine the stated grounds for 
dismissal, the written defense by the person under notice of 
dismissal, and the testimony of witnesses if facts are in dispute. 


b. The person under notice of dismissal to have option of as- 
sistance by counsel, the aid of the committee in securing wit- 
nesses, the right to be confronted by all adverse witnesses or 
where this is impossible, to know the identity of such witnesses. 


c. Both the administrator and the person under notice of dis- 
missal or their representatives to be given opportunity for pre- 
senting briefs and arguing the case orally before the committee. 


d. Stenographic records to be made of the hearing and to be avail- 
able to both parties. 


2. Preparation of hearing committee findings regarding each 
ground proposed for dismissal and conveyance of its findings to 
the president and to the person under notice of dismissal. 





* Bulletin of the AAUP, XLIV, 1, (Spring, 1958), 270-274. 
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8. Conveyance of transcription of the hearing with the committee 
findings by the president to the governing body which normally 
would be expected to act upon the basis of the committee’s findings. 


4, If governing body chooses to review the case, its review to be 
based on the record of the previous hearing accompanied by argu- 
ment by the principals. 


5. Avoidance of public statements by either the administration or 
the person under notice of dismissal until the proceedings are 
complete. Inclusion of a statement of the hearing committee’s orig- 
inal findings, if these have not previously been made known, in the 
announcement of the governing body’s decision. 
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INSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES: 
FACULTY RESIGNATIONS, 
LEAVES, AND RETIREMENTS* 


I. Resignations * 
A. Principles 


1. Sufficient time should always be allowed in a resignation so 
that the academic program of the school does not suffer unduly. 


2. Proposals leading to resignations should be carried on suffi- 
ciently in the open so that the school from which the resigna- 
tion is made may have an opportunity to enter into the 
conversations. 


B. Acceptable Practice 


1. The minimum length of notice by a professor or an associ- 
ate professor should be six months; by an assistant or instruc- 
tor, three months: (Considering the restricted supply, a year 
may be fairer.) 


2. In offering appointments to faculty personnel in other in- 
stitutions: 


a. Informal inquiry as to whether a teacher would be willing 
to consider transfer under specified conditions is appropriate 
at any time. 


b. Such inquiry should be accompanied by notice to the ad- 
ministrator that preliminary conversation is being carried 
on with a member of his faculty. 


II. Sabbatical Leaves 
A. Principles 


1. A school is responsible for making provision of time and 
support for the continued intellectual and spiritual growth of 
faculty members. 


2. A teacher is responsible for taking and using to the utmost 
opportunities for intellectual and spiritual growth which are 
provided. 


B. Recommended practice 


1. A sabbatical leave should be provided for each member of 
the faculty on indefinite tenure at least after each six years of 


_ * This document is in process of revision to conform to the constitu- 
area ge for membership by Jewish theological schools. 
This statement is adapted in part from the “Statement Concernin 
Resignations, 1929” of the American Association of University Pye: 


fessors published in the B i i 
1969) ae e Bulletin of the AAUP, XLV, 1, (Spring, 
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service in a school, provided that he plans to make use of this 
in line with the conditions suggested below. Some schools cur- 
rently provide one-half year leave after three years of full-time 
teaching. 


2. The minimum length of such leave with full salary should 
be one quarter or semester plus a summer; but where a longer 
leave seems desirable salary adjustments should be arrived at 
through conference. 


3. Sabbatical leave should be conceived of by the teacher and 
the administration as a time for deeper study, research, or 
writing. Where possible, location in another center of learning 
will add breadth to the point of view. 


4. Normally the teacher will promise to return to the school 
which has granted the sabbatical leave and to remain at the 
school for a minimum of one year after the leave. 


III. Retirement? 
A. Principles 


1. The policy of a school regarding retirement “should be such 
as to increase effectiveness of its services as an educational 
institution.” 


2. “The policy and plan should be such as to attract individuals 
of the highest abilities to educational work, to increase the 
morale of the faculty, to permit faculty members with single- 
ness of purpose to devote their energies to serving their 
institution, and to make it possible in a socially acceptable 
manner to discontinue the services of members of the faculty 
when their usefulness is undermined by age.” 


B. Recommended practice 


1. “The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution 
should be clearly defined and be well understood by both the 
faculty and the administration of the institution.” 


2. “The institution should have a fixed and relatively late 
retirement age, the same for teachers and administrators.” 


a. Fixed retirement age is usually from 65 to 70 under 
present circumstances. 


b. Involuntary retirement before the fixed age should in all 
cases be considered by a joint faculty-administration com- 


mittee. 


8. The institution should provide for a system of retirement 
annuities. Such a system should— 


*Tbid., 113-114. 
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a. Be financed by contributions made during the period of 
active service by the individual and the institution. (Some 
schools have their faculty in ministerial pension systems and 
within such pay the total cost.) 


b. In a denominational school offer no less than is provided 
within the ministers’ pension system of the denomination. 


“ce, Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for a 
retirement life annuity of approximately 50% of the average 
salary over the last 10 years of service, if retirement is at 
70, and a somewhat higher percentage if the fixed retire- 
ment age is younger. (It is understood that the amount of 
the available joint life annuity on life of husband and wife 
would be somewhat less.)”’ Teachers who move to a different 
faculty at an age nearing retirement cannot expect the 
institution to assume the full burden of a pension at the 
suggested rate. 


“d. Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and insti- 
tution’s contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be 
vested in the individual, available as a benefit in case of 
death while in service, and with no forfeiture in case of 
withdrawal or dismissal from the institution. 


“e. Be such that the individual may not withdraw his equity 
in cash but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid ad- 
ministrative expense, exception might be made for very 
small accumulations in an inactive account.) Except when 
small, death benefits to a widow should be paid in the form 
of an annuity. Death benefits to other beneficiaries would 
normally be paid in cash unless provided to the contrary by 
the individual faculty member. 


“4, When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated 
or an old one changed, reasonable provision either by special 
financial arrangements or by the gradual inauguration of the 
new plan should be made for those adversely affected.” 
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PROFESSIONAL ERTHICS FOR TEACHERS * 


Even though theological teachers are known for their profession and 
teaching of religious faith, they are susceptible to the temptations 
common to all men and especially to those which are prominent in the 
academic setting. A high degree of Christian moral integrity is 
expected of them in consonance with their faith. By their actions and 
words they should demonstrate that the work of teaching or adminis- 
tering in a theological school is an authentic form of ministry, a true 
vocation to the service of God. In addition to the general expectation 
of moral character and virtue in a person who is called to teach in a 
seminary, there is still a manifest need for the definition of standards 
of excellence and rectitude with regard to this work. 


The following propositions are proposed as an attempt to set forth 
such a definition. They are applicable in the main to full-time teachers 
on theological faculties. They presuppose the norms already accepted 
in the document on Academic Freedom and Tenure issued by the 
AATS in 1960. 


Srx DIMENSIONS OF ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITY 


I. To One’s Academic Specialty in Respect to the Intellectual Search 
for Truth and the Testing of It 


(a) Distinguishing knowledge which can be universally 
demonstrated from convictions which come by faith and 
opinions which cannot be proven. 


(b) Maintaining intellectual honesty and encouraging it by 
personal example. 


(c) Refining of professional competence and skill through- 
out one’s lifetime by keeping abreast of current thought and 
using all appropriate teaching methods, as well as wisely 
using weekends, summers, and sabbatical leaves. 


(d) Seeking supervision and expert counsel without losing 
one’s own independence. 


(e) Not thinking of one’s own specialty more highly than 
one ought to think: that is, regarding it, like all other parts 
of the theological curriculum, as indispensable but not all- 
inclusive, and not presuming to pose as an expert in all 
fields. 

(f) Maintaining a proper balance of working-time between 
research and class preparation, insofar as these may not 
always be identical. 


* At the biennial meeting of the Association in Alexandria, Va., on 
June 9, 1966, the Association voted to receive the following document 
and make it available to the schools for their use. 

This document is in process of revision to conform to the con- 
stitutional provision for membership by Jewish theological schools. 
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II. To One’s Students 


(a) Giving adequate amount of time, attention, and energy 
to students. 


(b) Respecting the students’ integrity and individuality as 
persons and helping them face personal problems. 


(c) Respecting students’ religious faith and _ vocation, 
whether or not these agree with those of the professor 
himself. 


(d) Being concerned for the nurture and maturation of the 
student’s motivation as a minister. 


(e) Remaining impartial towards one’s students, avoiding 
both favoritism and hostility toward particular students, 
and avoiding preoccupation with “problem students” at the 
expense of others, 


(f) Avoiding extreme forms of permissiveness and authori- 
tarianism in teaching and personal relations with students. 


(g) Reading and evaluating papers, theses, and examina- 
tions with care and constructive criticism. 


(h) Sharing decisions concerning the total academic and/or 
professional destiny of students with appropriate faculty 
colleagues and committees. 


(i) Protecting professional confidences and information that 
should remain the sole possession of the administration and 
faculty. 


Ill. To One’s Academic Institution (Seminary, College, University) as 
a Community of Colleagues 


(a) Accepting a fair share of teaching assignments in 
accord with agreed curricular policies. 


(b) Assuming a proper share—neither too little nor too 
much—of committee and administrative work. 


(c) Restraining personal ambition for advancement, pro- 
motion, or other preferment at the expense of a colleague’s 


position; and also showing due concern for the personal 
interests of colleagues. 


(d) Respecting the academic specialties and viewpoints of 
colleagues while maintaining the right to disagree; refrain- 
ing from disrespectful discussion of them in classrooms or 
elsewhere in the presence of students. 


(e) Showing due regard for those in administrative posi- 
tion vand for their procedures and policies; expressing 
legitimate disagreements in an honest and open manner 
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without encouraging factionalism; willingly accepting su- 
pervision and helpful criticism. 


(f) Abiding by all terms of a contract or agreement with 
the institution, as well as by faculty rules. 


(g) Avoiding the misuse of the right of resignation by not 
indulging in threats thereof without real decision and con- 
sequent action; and by the same token, if an administrator, 


not threatening punitive or retaliatory action against faculty 
members. 


(h) Deporting oneself in relation to persons outside the 
institution so as to bring credit, rather than disrepute, to 
the seminary; and not presuming to represent the mind of 
one’s colleagues nor to involve them in controversies without 
prior consultation with them. 


IV. To the Kingdom of God, the Church, and One’s Own Parish and 
Denomination 


(a) Maintaining the priority of one’s ministry as a teacher 
in accord with the specifications of his own position; observ- 
ing faithfully the regulations of one’s denomination regard- 
ing ordination. 


(b) Supporting one’s own denomination and other churches, 
and refraining from falling into either cynicism or apathy 
towards them when expressing just criticism of their mis- 
takes and failures. 


(c) With respect to outside engagements and responsibili- 
ties, holding the factor of personal financial need in balance 
with that of one’s duties to his institution, it being under- 
stood that the institution has a duty to the teacher to provide 
such adequate compensation that full-time service may 
justly be expected. 


(d) Doing ecclesiastical work in such a way as to contribute 
to effective academic work and not to militate against it. 
V. To One’s Social and Civic Community 


(a) Recognizing and (where possible) fulfilling one’s re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen in a democratic society. 


(b) Relating where appropriate the values and insights of 
one’s study, knowledge, and special talents to the well-being 
of society. 


VI. To One’s Self as a Person 


(a) Not allowing the intellectual or functional elements of 
one’s profession to hamper growth towards the wholeness of 
Christian life. 
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(b) Not allowing preoccupation with academic routine to 
hinder one’s care for physical and mental fitness and social 


maturity. 


(c) Fulfilling to the best of one’s ability the responsibilities 
of family life. 


PossIBLE USES OF THIS DOCUMENT 


1. As a self-study guide for faculty discussions in the de-- 
velopment of a common ethical perspective. ; 


2. As a guide to new professors for the formation of profes- 
sional habits of teaching. 


3. As a means of communication with boards of trustees and 
other responsible bodies of the constituency as to professors’ 
self-expectations concerning their work. 


4, As a supplement to the AATS document on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, the aim of which is to discuss in detail 
the ethical responsibilities of professors. 
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V. THE 1970 BIENNIAL MEETING 


PROGRAM 


Community and Theological Education 


TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 1970 


4:00 p.m. REGISTRATION 

6:00 p.m. DINNER 

7:00 p.m. CONSULTATION ON ACCREDITATION (for associate 
members) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1970 


8:00 a.m. REGISTRATION 
8:30 a.m. BREAKFAST 
9:00 a.m. MORNING PRAYERS President Michalson 
9:15 a.m. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS President McKay 
10:30 a.m. COFFEE 
11:00 a.m. BUSINESS AND REPORTS 

Executive Committee President McKay and 


the Committee 


Business transacted for 
the Association 


Recommendations for action 


Executive Director Mr. Ziegler 
Introduction of Staff 


12:30 p.m. LUNCH 


2:00- 4:30 p.m. BUSINESS AND REPORTS 


Commission on Accrediting President Stitt and 
the Commission 


Treasurer Dean Newberry 

Commission on Faculty Professor Johnston 
Fellowships and the Commission 

Commission on Resources Dean Harrelson and 
Planning the Commission 

Commission on Christian President Heaton 
Education 
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:00 p.m. 
:45 p.m. 
3:15 p.m. 


:00 a.m. 
215 a.m. 
:00 a.m. 


:00 a.m. 


:30-12:30 p.m. 


:30 p.m. 


:00 p.m. 


:30- 4:30 p.m. 


:00 p.m. 
:00 p.m, 


:00 a.m. 


:15-10:30 a.m. 


Committee on Supervision Professor Colston, 


in Field Education Dean Ault, and the 
Committee 
Committee on Financial Aid Mr. Broadwell 


to Students 
DINNER 
DIscuSSION Groups: Professional Doctorate 


PRESIDENTIAL RECEPTION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1970 

MoRNING PRAYERS President Hill 
ANALYSIS OF THE CASE Professor Campbell 
DISCUSSION GROUPS ON THE CASE 

COFFEE 

BUSINESS AND REPORTS 


Report of Committee on Black Mr. Rooks 
Religious Experience in 
Theological Education 


Fund for Theological Messrs. Rooks and 
Education Martin 
LUNCH 


REPORT ON “LEARNINGS” FROM THE CASE 
BUSINESS AND REPORTS 


Report on the Professional Dean Stendahl and - 


Doctorate as a First the Committee 
Theological Degree 
Report on Cooperative Messrs. Rasmussen 
Enlistment Project and Lewis 
DINNER 


BUSINESS OR OPEN 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1970 
MORNING PRAYERS President James 


BUSINESS AND REPORTS 
Election of officers 


Executive Committee President McKay 
(supplementary report) 
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10:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


12:30 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 


Election of second 
Associate Director 


Adoption of 1970-71 and 
1971-72 budgets 


Election of Commission and 
Committee members and 
Association representatives 


Department of the Ministry Mr. Biersdorf 


National Catholic Educational Fr. Van Antwerp 
Association—Seminary 


Division 
Social Security Mr. Fiori 
Resolutions Committee Dean Jay 
COFFEE 


REFLECTIONS OF STUDENT PANEL 
BUSINESS TO LUNCH 

LUNCH 

BUSINESS AND REPORTS 


ADJOURNMENT 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE PROGRAM 


THOMAS C. CAMPBELL, Associate Professor of Practical Theology, 
Yale University Divinity School 


RicHArD A. HIL1, President, Jesuit School of Theology at Berkeley 


ALLIX B. JAMES, President, Virginia Union University 


ARTHUR R. McKay, President, McCormick Theological Seminary 


Gorpon E. MICHALSON, President, School of Theology at Claremont 
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REGISTRATION 


Representatives from Member Schools 


Allen, Elliott B. .....0.....0." University of St. Michael’s College 

Allen, J. C. Michael ........--. Berkeley Divinity School 

Anderson, Charles §. ......... Luther Theological Seminary 

Anderson, Glenn P. ........... North Park Seminary 

Anderson, Philip A. .......... Chicago Theological Seminary 

Archibald, Bryan F. ......... Northern Baptist Seminary 

Arnott, Robert J.............-. School of Theology at Claremont 

Ault James Mee teclerte Drew University Theological School 

Babbage, Stuart B. .......... Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary 

Baird William... .2 se see Brite Divinity School 

Banks; Robert Js scenes sea St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 

Barrick, William EB. .......... Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 

Bechtold, Paul I; . 4.20385 .--. Catholic Theological Union 

Becker, Edwin L. .........--- Christian Theological Seminary 

Bender; Ross’ Es 25: .0 0. os: ee Goshen Biblical Seminary 

Bender, <L. We 425 30 Sie eee Eastern Baptist Seminary 

Berquist, Millard J. .......... Midwestern Baptist Seminary 

Binkley Oling Tee ene oe Southeastern Baptist Seminary 

Boberek, Aurelius ............ St. Meinrad School of Theology 

Borchert, Gerald ............. North American Baptist Seminary 

Brauer, Jerald C. ............ University of Chicago Divinity School 

Brewer, Earl D.C. ........... Candler School of Theology 

Broadwell, Robert E. ......... Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 

Bronson,,Oswald Pon... 4.6. Interdenominational Theological 
Center 

Brooks, Henry .. 1... .2s0a8- United Theological Seminary 

Brown; Frank R.j:29- 26.56. Hood Theological Seminary 

Brown, Raymond B. .......... Southeastern Baptist Seminary 

Brunett; Alex: da 4. eee eee St. John’s Provincial Seminary 

Buchner, Howard W. ......... Trinity College 

Campbell, Robert C. .......... American Baptist Seminary of the. 
West—Covina 

Campbell, Thomas C. ......... Yale University Divinity School 

Campbell, Thomas P. ......... Pontifical College Josephinum 

Cherry) MaRo eo nee sce eee Acadia Divinity College 

Chong, Pranks. > = 7-0 eee Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 

Climenhaga, Arthur .......... Western Evangelical Seminary 

Clymer, Wayne EK: .¢: 4c... 68 Evangelical Theological Seminary 

Coffey Os Donease ees Erskine Theological Seminary 

Come Arnoldi B, .: 2255) San Francisco Theological Seminary 

Cooper, Charles M. ........... Pacific Lutheran Theological 
Seminary 

Cooper, Wilmer A. ........... Earlham School of Religion 
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Copher, Charles B. ........... Interdenominational Theological 


Center 
Corcoran; Harry. Te. occ oacnsks Jesuit School of Theology 
Cranston, Earl .............. School of Theology at Claremont 
Crowe, Frederick E. .......... Regis College 
Cully, Kendig B. ............. New York Theological Seminary 
Dedey Johwekie 2.6.50). cee St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 
Devenny, Joseph A. .......... Weston College School of Theology 
DeWolf, L. Harold: ........... Wesley Theological Seminary 
Dicharry, Warren F. ......... University of St. Thomas School of 
Theology 
Dillenberger, John ........... Graduate Theological Union 
Dunlap. Dale... . 0... eee Saint Paul School of Theology 
Dunn, Van Bogard ........... Methodist Theological School 
Dumm, Demetrius R. ......... St. Vincent Seminary 
Dyer, George: d. «oc. ue ee St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 
Eidenschink, John A, ......... St. John’s University School of 
Divinity 
Ernst, Albert: Cs i222. to .fev clone Notre Dame Seminary 
Feinberg, Charles Lee ........ Talbot Theological Seminary 
Fendt, Edward C. ............ Evangelical Lutheran Seminary 
Fleming, Peter J. ............ Jesuit School of Theology 
PERN Nye RODCLG uel cue uel de seas Catholic Theological Union 
EFivnnjJohn Mo. eeu e ry oe St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 
Franke, Dennis J. ............ St. Patrick’s Seminary 
miullere Daniel P28. cae eee. Fuller Theological Seminary 
Gandy, Samuel L. ............ Howard University School of Religion 
Gerkin, Charles V. ........--. Candler School of Theology 
Gessell) JohniuMre.4,.202.5.9% University of the South School of 
Theology 
Gilbert, Edward J. ........... Mount Saint Alphonsus Seminary 
Glasse, James ‘Dy >. 2.085 .%5.. Lancaster Theological Seminary 
Glebe, Delton’ J. ors. ores Waterloo Lutheran Seminary 
Glomski, Edmund ............ Maryknoll Seminary 
Gorman, John, Rove... we. * St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 
Graves, Allen W. ............ Southern Baptist Seminary 
Graves, Harold K............ Golden Gate Baptist Seminary 
Grav WlIMeTieee.. ¢r+ voi0d se Golden Gate Baptist Seminary 
Greathouse, William M. ....... Nazarene Theological Seminary 
Groff, Warren- FP. .......023%: Bethany Theological Seminary 
Grosser, Walter ..........-.-. Northern Baptist Seminary 
Palloyicl f.P TOBE poo onc c+ eo, Vanderbilt University Divinity 
School 
Gunnemann, Louis H. ........ United Theological Seminary of the 
Twin Cities 
Guthrie, Harvey H............- Episcopal Theological School 
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Hammill, Richard .......-.--- Seventh-day Adventist Theological 


Seminary 
Hanrahan, T. James ........-- University of St. Michael’s College 
Hansen, Olaf ...:....°-.-.--: Luther Theological Seminary = 
Harnish, J. Lester .......--.-- Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Harr, Wilbur .........---+--- Evangelical Theological Seminary 
Harris, Charles U. .......---- Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary 
Harvey, ibe Esse cuens tennessee Episcopal Seminary of the Southwest 
Hay, J. Charles......-...----- Knox College 
Hayes, Edward L..........-.-. Conservative Baptist Seminary 
Healey, Robert M.........-.-- Dubuque Theological Seminary 
Heaton, C. Adrian:...<.....-4: American Baptist Seminary of the 
West 
Heiges, Donald R. .....%--..-- Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg 
Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia 
Herman, Stewart W. ......... Lutheran School of Theology at 
Chicago 
Hickey, Handley A. .......... Payne Theological Seminary 
HallsRichardyA sees er Jesuit School of Theology 
Hillmer; Melvyn BR. 222-0. ..2- McMaster Divinity College 
Holcomb, Walter L............ Boston University School of Theology 
Io tery 2) Os Women ea eer Saint Paul School of Theology 
Hubbards Aviges mene Fuller Theological Seminary 
Boll Walliamieit eee rere Southern Baptist Seminary 
Hunt, Lesliet- sek a oons = cette Wycliffe College 
Ingram, Os Kell yar cee eee etc Duke University Divinity School 
ImneramavWall iain Lei ree Memphis Theological Seminary 
Jackson, Gordon EB. ........... Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
James; Alize bree ee eae Virginia Union University 
Jamison, William G. .......... Dubuque Theological Seminary 
Jay ACR DOUC asm. err Emmanuel College 
Jay? BriccGiae Je ee eee es McGill University Faculty of 
Religious Studies 
Johnson, Gordon G. .......... Bethel Theological Seminary 
Johnson, Sherman E. ......... Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Jones, Jameson .............. Tliff School of Theology 
Jones, -Miad a eee eke ee ees Interdenominational Theological 
Center 
JOVCe) Jee Daniel tev ees eee Phillips University Graduate 
Seminary 
Kallandharlgscs.1 soe Conservative Baptist Seminary 
Kantzer, Kenneth S. .......... Trinity Evangelical Divinity School 
Kerns chard ae eee Winebrenner Theological Seminary 
Kilassensw Ay iden <. ss acc seaeene Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
: Seminary 
Kline, Cy Benton: -.3....2.0..... Columbia Theological Seminary 
Knecht, John R. .............. United Theological Seminary 
Knutson, Kent 8. ............. Wartburg Theological Seminary 
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Laney dames Toc ccs cee cccnces es Candler School of Theology 


Laubenthal, Allan R. ......... St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland 

GORY TEE NO oe ee ee Central Baptist Theological Seminary 

Luebke, Martin .............. Concordia Theological Seminary 

Luetkemeyer, Alexander ...... Immaculate Conception Seminary 

Lundquist, Carl H. ........... Bethel Theological Seminary 

Malone, Edward F. ............ Maryknoll Seminary 

Martens, Elmer A. ........... Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
Seminary 

McCord, James I, ............ Princeton Theological Seminary 

McCormick, Myron ........... Washington Theological Coalition 

McCormick, Patrick J. ........ St. Patrick’s Seminary 

MeCrillisehilipsiias-. 6.22 St. Patrick’s Seminary 

MekKay Art hureives aye ook al McCormick Theological Seminary 

Michalson, Gordon E....... ...School of Theology at Claremont 

Miller aDonaldaGierease 1 cts Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 

Morden, John G. ............. Huron College 

Morrison, Clinton D........... Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 

Morton, \WalliameH.e sou. otic Midwestern Baptist Seminary 

Mosteller, James D. .......... New Orleans Baptist Seminary 

Muelder, Walter G............ Boston University School of 
Theology 

Mandoch ym WinGrea Caleta. cca s 2 Seventh-day Adventist Theological 
Seminary 

Murphy. David. M. 2-........- St. Bernard’s Seminary 

Murphy, Michael J............ St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland 

Murray, JOHN (Pesci ce ors os. Mary Immaculate Seminary 

Murray, Robert E. ........... Bellarmine School of Theology 

Naylor, Robert E. ............ Southwestern Baptist Seminary 

Nelson Comlallistee aerator Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 

Newberry, Gene W. .......... Anderson College School of Theology 

Nickles Keith Bs Sa). cess. sek St. Louis University School of 
Divinity 

Norris, Beauford A. .......... Christian Theological Seminary 

Northcutt, Jesse ............. Southwestern Baptist Seminary 

O’Brien, Robert E. ........... Woodstock College 

Oglesby, William B. .......... Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia 

Ordway, Robert K. ........... Missouri School of Religion 

O’Rourke, Kevin D............ Aquinas Institute School of 
Theology 

Osborn, Ronald... 2...--- -- Christian Theological Seminary 

Parres, Cecil L. ...-.......-.: St. Thomas Theological Seminary 

Parrott, Douglas: 2. .-.274:- - Graduate Theological Union 

Parsons, Donald J. ........... Nashotah House 

Patterson, W. Morgan ........ Southern Baptist Seminary 

Peck, George W. .........---- Andover Newton Theological School 

Pellett) Davids. tod ae Christian Theological Seminary 
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Persich, Harold B. ...-...-.-- St. Thomas Theological Seminary 


Petersen, Lorman M. ......... Concordia Theological Seminary 

Petticord, Paul ba. s sneer oe Western Evangelical Seminary 

Pfeiffer, Robert Fo oe. - ae St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland 

Pierce, Roderic’ H. G0. 3) ees Bexley Hall 

Porter, William ....... Lee te Pacific School of Religion 

Quillian, Jr., Joseph D......... Perkins School of Theology 

Reidy Richard aye cee ien Protestant Episcopal Seminary in 
Virginia 

Reist, Benjamin .............San Francisco Theological Seminary 

Repp, Arthur Coase week Concordia Seminary 

Richards, J. McDowell ........ Columbia Theological Seminary 

Richter? James eB.wyec = «ete Seminary of the Immaculate 
Conception 

RidderseHerman\diaenct s.r Western Theological Seminary 

Rebimson, Laul) Mia. eee Bethany Theological Seminary 

Rogness Al vineN wean es oe Luther Theological Seminary 

‘Roop, Hugenete,.neaser ae ee Earlham School of Religion 

Rosscup, James Hii 20. ge0a-e- Talbot Theological Seminary 

packs NObeLes. aide. a. ea Western Evangelical Seminary 

Saunders, Ernest W. ......... Garrett Theological Seminary 

Scanlan, Michael ............. St. Francis Seminary, Loretto 

pcanlin; Harold Hee ak 5 daak Evangelical Congregational School of 
Theology 

Deatse WaVell ware, sce ct Midwestern Baptist Seminary 

Dphacklock eh lOy dsr on wena Pacific School of Religion 

shaw; Mario R.W. 2....<.-5..08 Catholic Seminary Foundation 

Shultz Joseph ane: 2 eerie Ashland Theological Seminary 

Smith ye RGbertnsams sera A Seminary of the Immaculate 
Conception 

poulen Richard! qeaaeiaress tent Virginia Union University School of 
Religion 

Stal ret ned Waa yee Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia 

pcanger er rank bans eee Asbury Theological Seminary 

Stendahl, Krister ............ Harvard University Divinity School 

Stevenson, Dwight ........... Lexington Theological Seminary 

SLitty sD Vide eee Austin Presbyterian Seminary 

Strong, Raymond L. .......... Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico 

WItZeD a Davide ee eee Perkins School of Theology 

Tensing, Robert H. ae Me Mt. St. Mary’s of the West 

VTS CM HY WS Pontifical College Josephinum 

Thomas, Norman E. .......... New Brunswick Theological Seminary 

Thomas, Robert I...) Talbot Theological Seminary 

Thompson, Berd .:......,. 00. Drew University Theological 
School 

Thompson, Jr., Fred P. ......, Emmanuel School of Religion 

Thompson, Thomas K......... Eden Theological Seminary 
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MOCWS) <<) _Dewa trot 2 Sekt ine Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary 


PETAINA pODEKE 2A. 4.6 eusycuchs clays) ens Asbury Theological Seminary 

roOvters aij LROMAS #0.) 5 e.0.. « School of Theology at Claremont 

Tucker, William, E.°.0 00... 2: Brite Divinity School 

Vanderlip, George ........... Northern Baptist Seminary 

Weningas Wrankes.. 8. 2a North American Baptist Seminary 

Wancent, Robert G. ....05.0. 7. Notre Dame Seminary 

Mone Orr ONITE etm net: oo ee Pacific School of Religion 

Wagers, Herndon ............ Perkins School of Theology 

Waltner, Erland .).......4.0< Mennonite Biblical Seminary 

Watney, Douglas P. .......... Anglican Theological College of 
British Columbia 

Webber, George W. .......... New York Theological Seminary 

weber Thomas’ Hes... ..c.o. St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland 

(Wemnlick John Ragsys.c0.% ot Moravian Theological Seminary 

Welsh, “ThomastJiciaeasa.0 Jtkor St. Charles Borromeo Seminary 

Welsh. Wis Avsdos. saistalisics <fats Lexington Theological Seminary 

Wentz, Frederick K........... Hamma School of Theology 

WiertoNewelli tem .Geesnaee tees United Theological Seminary 

iWihitessRobert sP isc sive eck de: Weston College School of Theology 

Whittaker, Frederick W. ..... Bangor Theological Seminary 

Walliams, Colin Wigs. cs Yale University Divinity School 

Walliams, .Prescott.H. .<....-5 Austin Presbyterian Seminary 

Williams, Walter G.........2..-; Tliff School of Theology 

Wilson, Reginald A. .......... Union College of British Columbia 

IWankele !Thomasyds. Spec 0.) cues St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland 

ROO MSpace MO CCl ee cute clear seule. Protestant Episcopal Seminary in 
Virginia 

mooders Jon Hijet eae ee oboe: oe Goshen Biblical Seminary 

Vounge bred 2... cpaaek a so: Central Baptist Theological Seminary 

erdlere Oosawa ces stag sate, 5: Northwestern Lutheran Seminary 

Zeller; Maurice S. .2-2-2..:-- Mount Saint Alphonsus Seminary 

GUESTS 

FAUYiAn,« VACCOR ee oes ieee Mennonite Brethren Bible College 

Allensedr.peXOLkeors cen. ee. = Sealantic Fund, Inc. 

Barrett, George W. .......... San Francisco Consulting 
Organization 

Biersdorf, John E. .........-- National Council of Churches 

Blakemore, W. B. ........----- Disciples House 

Brandenburg, E. Craig ....... General Board of Education 

United Methodist Church 

Bryan, Philip R. .........-.-- Baptist Missionary Association 
Seminary 

Campbell, Donald K. ........-- Dallas Theological Seminary 

De Young, James C. .......--. Reformed Theological Seminary 
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Evans, Joseph H. ...........-- United Church of Christ 


Ferguson, Robert ...........-- Oblate College of the Southwest 
Gregson, John W. ...........- Baptist Missionary Association 
Seminary 
Hall, Charles E.. 2.........5-> Association for Clinical Pastoral 
; Education 
Herb; Donald gwen reside ae Division of Educational Services 
Lutheran Council, USA 
Habbitss) Obi. bast ant University of King’s College Divinity 
School 
Himbury, Mervyn ........ ....Whitley College, University of 
Melbourne 
Johnson, Gilbert H. .......... Christian and Missionary Alliance 
Larsen William) a. eee Board of Theological Education 
American Lutheran Church 
Leach; Donn A. ..... 8400.2. . 3 Lincoln Christian Seminary 
Leavenworth, J. Lynn ........ Department of Theological Education 
American Baptist Convention 
Lewis, Douglass ............. National Council of Churches 
Liking, William Hei inse.. oe Department of Ministry 
United Methodist Church 
Marbint hOpertan 5a ire The Fund for Theological Education 
Maus Cyrin@remen. coc. soci s St. Leonard College 
McCulloh, Gerald O. .......... Department of the Ministry 
United Methodist Church 
Meinert, Charles ............. New York State Division of Higher 
Education 
Miller, William L. ............ Board of Higher Education 
Disciples of Christ 
O’Mara, John A. ............. St. Augustine’s Seminary 
Peterman, Glen O. ............ Academy of Parish Clergy 
Rasmussen, Robert D. ........ Department of Theological Education 
American Baptist Convention 
Rising, Richard L. ........... Episcopal Board of Theological 
Education 
Rooks CaShelbyass. sae ee The Fund for Theological Education 
Ryans Patrick diqneesn ee St. Paul Seminary 
Sherrell, Richard E. .......... National Council of Churches 
Simpfendoerfer, Werner ...... World Council of Churches 
Thorp, Almus M; . 2 9 Episcopal Board of Theological 
Education 
Wagoner, Walter D........... Boston Theological Institute 
Welch, Claude tres oo: ssaly ohas University of Pennsylvania 
West, Wise Blew net ofity ooo cae Harding Graduate School of Religion 
Wilke, Harold H. ............ Council for Church and Ministry 


United Church of Christ 
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MINUTES OF MEETING 
June 17-19, 1970 
School of Theology at Claremont, California 


Wednesday, June 17, 1970 


Following prayer and greetings from the host school by 
Dean F. Thomas Trotter, President Arthur R. McKay de- 
livered the presidential address entitled, ‘““Some Deliberately 
Immoderate Observations on Theological Education.” 

A telegram of greetings from Charles L. Taylor was read. 

The President appointed a resolutions committee con- 
sisting of Dean Eric G. Jay, chairman, President Wayne K. 
Clymer, and President Richard A. Hill. 


Dr. Werner Simpfendoerfer of the World Council of 
Churches and Dr. Mervin Himbury of the Australia-New 
Zealand Association of Theological Schools were introduced. 


Executive Committee Report (see pp. 111-124) 


Vice-president Oswald P. Bronson presided while Presi- 
dent McKay reported for the Executive Committee. 


Voted: To confirm for the record mail ballots accept- 
ing schools recommended by the committee for 
associate membership during the biennium. 

Earlham School of Religion, Richmond, Indiana 

Holy Name College, Washington, D. C. 

Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Pennsylvania 
St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Overbrook, Pennsylvania 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, New York 


St. Louis University School of Divinity, St. Louis, Mis- 
sourl 

St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Maur’s Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Sulpician Seminary of the Northwest, Kenmore, Wash- 
ington 
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Catholic Theological Union, Chicago, Illinois 

Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary of the West, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pope John XXIII National Seminary, Weston, Massa- 
chusetts 

St. Francis Seminary, Loretto, Pennsylvania 

St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

St. John Vianney Seminary, East Aurora, New York 


University of St. Michael’s College, Faculty of Theology, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


St. Patrick’s Seminary—Theologate, Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia 


Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, 
L.I., New York 


Washington Theological Coalition, Washington, D.C. 


Emmanuel School of Religion, Milligan College, Tennes- 
see 


Evangelical Congregational School of Theology, Myers- 
town, Pennsylvania 


Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, Fresno, California 

Mount Angel Seminary, St. Benedict, Oregon 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois 

University of St. Thomas School of Theology, Houston, 
Texas 


Appointed: Tellers— Maurice S. Zeller, Handley A. 
Hickey, J. Charles Hay, Joseph R. Schultz, 
and Thomas H. Weber. 


Voted: To admit as associate members the following 
seminaries on recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee to this meeting: 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, New Jer- 
sey 


Oblate College of the Southwest, San Antonio, Texas 
Reformed Theological Seminary, Jackson, Mississippi 
St. Leonard College, Dayton, Ohio 

St. Augustine’s Seminary, Scarborough, Ont., Ganda 
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During the discussion, questions regarding the admissions 
policy of Reformed Seminary were raised. It was VOTED 
to permit Dean J. C. DeYoung to describe the admissions 
policy of the school with regard to the admission or exclu- 
sion of students on the basis of race. 

The President introduced representatives of the newly 
elected associate member schools. 


Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


Voted: 


To endorse the 1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure of the AAUP. 


To adopt the schedule for future biennial meet- 
ings, as follows: 


1972—-Twin Cities 1978—Toronto 
1974—-Atlanta 1980—New Orleans 
1976—Boston 


To discontinue the Commission on Christian 
Education. 


To discontinue the Committee on Supervision 
and Field Education. 


To establish a Commission on Educational 
Strategy and Planning. 


To continue for the biennium, 1970-72, a Com- 
mittee on the Black Experience and Theologi- 
cal Education to be composed of three Black 
faculty, three administrators, and three stu- 
dents. 


To appoint a committee to revise standards and 
procedures for accrediting during the next 
biennium and to ask the Executive Committee 
to function in nominating members for it. 


To ask the Executive Director to poll the schools 
again and on the basis of the results to fix a 
date for the next biennial meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 


That the Executive Committee set a cutoff date 
for the acceptance of applications for associate 
membership so that member schools may have 
in advance of the biennial meeting of the Asso- 
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ciation the names and qualifications of. the 
schools seeking associate membership. 


Voted: To amend the Constitution, Article V, Section 
1; Paragraph (c), so .as to read, “(c) ‘The 
Treasurer, subject to such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Executive Committee, 
shall have oversight of the Association’s 
funds and securities. He shall establish pro- 
cedures with the Executive Director on advice 
of the auditors such that all receipts, invest- 
ments, and disbursements are made according 
to policies set by the Executive Committee. He 
shall work with the Executive Director in the 
preparation of the annual and biennial budgets 
and shall present the budget for the ensuing 
biennium as approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee for adoption by the Association at its 
biennial meeting.” 


Voted: To amend the Constitution, Article VI, the first 
sentence so as to read, ‘‘At the biennial meeting 
of the Association at which this Constitution 
is adopted, the representatives present and 
voting shall elect nine persons who, with the 
elected officers specified in Article V., Section 
1 (a) above, and with the immediate past pres- 
ident of the Association, shall constitute an 
Executive Committee, and shall hold office until 
their successors are elected and qualify.”’ 


A text of a revision to the Constitution, Article III, Sec- 
tion 1, as reported in the May call to the meeting, was 
distributed for later discussion. 


1. NATURE OF MEMBERSHIP. The American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools, Inc., ACCEPTS INTO 
ITS MEMBERSHIP (a) QUALIFIED SCHOOLS en- 
gaged, predominantly at the postcollege level, in educat- 
ing PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP OF RELIGIOUS 
GROUPS HAVING THEIR HISTORICAL ROOTAGE 
IN THE HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES; 
or (b) QUALIFIED INSTITUTIONS IF ACCREDITED 
BY A REGIONAL ASSOCIATION, WHICH OFFER 
POSTCOLLEGE PROGRAMS DESIGNED FOR EDU- 
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CATING SUCH LEADERSHIP which have been elected 
in accordance with the procedures stipulated in section 2. 
below. 


The Executive Director was presented by the President. 
Dr. Ziegler in turn introduced with appropriate remarks 
the members of the staff present, Dr. Schuller, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Bookwalter, Mr. Rising. 


The meeting recessed for lunch. 


The President moved that the amendment to the Consti- 
tution regarding nature of membership proposed in the May 
call to the meeting be adopted. Discussion on the motion 
then proceeded. 

Voted: To table the motion to amend the Constitution. 
Voted: To lift the motion to amend the Constitution 
from the table. 

There was a motion properly supported to recommit the 
Constitutional amendment to the Executive Committee. 


Voted: To substitute for the previous motion a motion 
to allow up to thirty minutes for discussion 
before recommitting. 


Voted: The substitute motion. 


Voted: To amend the motion to recommit with an ex- 
pression that it is the desire of this body to 
make it possible to admit Jewish theological 
schools into the Association. 


Voted: The amended motion. 


Voted: To confirm the election of Marvin J. Taylor as 
Associate Director, effective August 1, 1970. 


Voted: To confirm the appointment of C. Shelby Rooks 
as consultant on the black religious experience, 
on a part-time basis, effective July 1, 1970. 


Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rooks were introduced by Dr. Ziegler. 


Commission on Accrediting Report (see pp. 139-148) 
President David L. Stitt reported for the Commission. 


Voted: To confirm mail ballots electing accredited 
members during the biennium. 
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Aquinas Institute School of Theology, N10.1, 10.3, 12.1, 
12.8 

Ashland Theological Seminary, N1.6, 3.3, 4.2 (Provisional 
accreditation until December 1971) 

Graduate Theological Union 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, N4.5 

St. Meinrad School of Theology, N9.2 

St. John’s University School of Divinity (Collegeville) 


The accreditation of Gordon Divinity School was con- 
firmed under its new title as the Gordon-Conwell Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The Commission requested the school to com- 
plete a self-study during 1970. 


Dean Harvey H. Guthrie presented the subcommittee re- 
port on “Criteria of Approval for Clusters.” The following 
amendments were proposed and adopted: 


a. Introduction: Change “standards” to “criteria” in 
each of the three paragraphs; 


b. In the third paragraph of section 2, last sentence, 
change “actual” to “reciprocal,” change “into and 
out” to “between.” ; 


c. In section 9, last sentence change “Full accreditation” 
to “Approval” ; 


d. In section 11 change “accredited” to “approved.” 


Voted: To adopt the report as amended during the 
discussion (see pp. 22-26) 


Voted: To accredit the following seminaries as recom- 
mended by the Commission on Accrediting to 
this meeting: 


Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 
Regis College, Willowdale, Ont., Canada 


St. Charles Borromeo. Seminary, Overbrook, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, with N3.8 and N4.3 


St. John’s Seminary School of Theology, Brighton, Mass- 
achusetts 


St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colorado 


Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary, Berrien 
Springs, Michigan, with N4.7. 
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Voted: To receive the report in its entirety expressing 
appreciation of the Association to Dr. Stitt and 
the members of the Commission. 


Committee on Student Financial Aid Report 
(see pp. 179-183) 


Mr. Robert E. Broadwell presented the report of the Joint 
Committee on Student Financial Aid. 


Voted: The recommended revision of principle 1 to 
read, 
The primary purpose of financial aid for 
theological students is to assist in their 
educational preparation for ministry, by 
providing aid to those students who demon- 
strate financial need. 


Voted: The recommendation of the approval of a state- 
ment of common terminology. 

Voted: To refer the recommendation of the feasibility 
of considering as one of the requirements for 
AATS accreditation the basic premise of the 
principles of student financial aid to the Com- 
mittee to Revise Standards and Procedures for 
Accrediting. 

Voted: To receive the entire report. 

Voted: To extend the session until 5:00 p.m. 


Commission on Faculty Fellowships Report (see pp. 166-167) 
Dr. David §. Schuller presented the report for the Com- 
mission and introduced Mr. Yorke Allen, representing The 
Sealantic Fund, Inc. 
Voted: To receive the report. 


Treasurer’s Report (see pp. 148-165) 
Dean Gene W. Newberry presented the report. 

Voted: To receive the report and approve the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee regard- 
ing Section V, DUES AND FEES, in the by- 
laws of the Association. 

The meeting adjourned for dinner, small group discus- 
sions on the professional doctorate, and reception of dele- 
gates by President and Mrs. Gordon E. Michalson. 
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Thursday, June 18, 1970 


Professor Thomas C. Campbell presented an analysis of 
the case prepared for the meeting, following which small 
groups met to discuss the issues. 


Committee Report on Black Experience (see pp. 183-185) 
Dr. C. Shelby Rooks reported for the Committee. 


Voted: To receive the report and adopt the recommen- 
dation that the AATS reaffirm its support of 
the Committee, and that the Executive Com- 
mittee be given the authority to reappoint or 
modify the membership thereof for the next 
biennium. 


Fund for Theological Education 


Mr. Rooks introduced the Associate Director, Mr. Robert 
W. Martin, who gave the report. 


Voted: To receive the report and express the apprecia- 
tion of the Association for the contribution the 
Fund has made to the enterprise. 


The Association adjourned for lunch at 12:15 p.m., re- 
convening at 2:00 p.m. 


Professor Thomas C. Campbell presented learnings from 
the case. 


President McKay expressed the Association’s gratitude 
to Professor Campbell for his participation and expressed 
regret that due to a full agenda the Executive Committee 
was in session both last evening and this morning and was 
not present for Professor Campbell’s presentation. 


Committee Report on the Professional Doctorate 
(see pp. 186-193) 


Dean Krister Stendahl reported for the committee and 


moved the report be received and the recommendations be 
adopted. 


Voted: To amend the Provisional Guidelines, Recom- 
mendation I, A., 1. to read, “The D. Min. is 
thought of as a program with its own integrity, 
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built on the M.Div. degree or equivalent the- 
ological preparation.” 


Voted: To revise the last paragraph of Recommenda- 
tion I, B., to read, “The level of academic and 
professional competence and not simply fixed 
time requirements should be determinative.” 


Voted: An amendment to the first sentence of Recom- 
mendation I to read, “We recommend that the 
Association recognize the right of member 
schools to move toward the establishment of 
programs for a professional doctorate (D. 
Minsk? 


Voted: To extend the session until 5:15. 


Voted: To receive the report and adopt it as amended 
(see pp. 27-31). 


President McKay expressed appreciation to the commit- 
tee, the chairman, and to the Association for its thoughtful 
discussion of the report. 


Resources Planning Commission Report (see pp. 167-174) 
President John Dillenberger reported for the Commis- — 
sion. 


Voted: To receive the report and direct it to the ap- 
propriate ecclesiastical bodies for information. 


Commission on Christian Education Report 
(see pp. 174-175) 


President C. Adrian Heaton reported for the Commission. 
Voted: To receive the report. 


Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler expressed appreciation to President 
Heaton and others who have served this Commission so 
faithfully. 


Committee on Supervision and Field Education Report 
(see pp. 176-179) 
Dean James M. Ault reported for the committee. 
Voted: To receive the report. 
The Association adjourned at 5:15 p.m. 
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Friday, June 19, 1970 


Cooperative Enlistment Project 


Dr. Robert Rasmussen introduced Dr. Douglass Lewis 
who reported for the project. 


Voted: To receive the report. 


Students 


At this point a panel of five students, composed of 
Henry Brady and Frank Chong from Union Seminary in 
New York, Peter Fleming from the Jesuit School of The- 
ology at Berkeley, Charles Long from American Baptist 
Seminary in Covina, and Thomas J. Winkel, from St. Mary 
Seminary in Cleveland, who had been present throughout 
the sessions, presented their impressions. They presented 
the following resolutions: 


Whereas, the styles of theological education take new forms 
to meet new needs, and 


Whereas, the present political situation in the U.S. demands 
our immediate and sustained attention, and 


Whereas, the term of many elected officials will expire in 
the Fall of 1970, and 


Whereas, we believe that at this juncture in history the 


most appropriate response to social change is through the 
electoral process, and 


Whereas, we believe that we (the AATS) have the respon- 
sibility to enable faculty, students, administrators, and 
staff members to work for change through nonviolent 
established political means, 


Therefore: Be it resolved that the AATS strongly recom- 
mends that its member schools in the United States, re- 
arrange their Fall schedules in order that their faculty, 
students, administrators, and staff members may take part 
in election activities at least ten days prior to and includ- 
ing election day (November 3, 1970); 


Be it resolved that: Each accredited member of the AATS 
and each associate member of the AATS send at least one 


theological student to all biennial and call 48 
the AATS; called meetings of 
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(It is assumed that member schools will underwrite the cost 
of attendance.) 


Be it resolved that: At least one theological student from 
an accredited institution be elected to the Executive Com- 
mitee, the Commission on Accrediting, other commissions 
and committees. These members shall have all powers of 
voice and vote and shall be nominated by the usual estab- 
lished procedure. 


A motion to adopt a resolution for rearranging fall 
schedules of schools was lost. 


Voted: That the resolution calling for student partici- 
pation in all biennial and called meetings of 
the AATS be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

It was moved and properly supported to refer the final 
resolution to the Executive Committee. 

Voted: To amend the resolution to refer with recom- 
mendation for approval membership of a 
student from an accredited school to the 
Executive Committee, Commission on Accredit- 
ing, and other committees and commissions 
with voice and vote. 

Voted: The original motion as amended without dis- 
sent. 

Voted: That the AATS refer to the Executive Com- 
mittee with its appreval the concern that in like 
manner provision be made for the inclusion of 
students of associate member schools to the 
Executive Committee, Commission on Accredit- 
ing, and other committees and commissions 
with voice and vote. 


Nominating Committee Report 
President James I. McCord read the slate of nominees. 
President: Allix B. James 
Vice-President: Arthur C. Repp 
Secretary: John R. Gorman 
Treasurer: Henry W. Brooks 
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Executive Committee 


Class of 1974 
John Dillenberger 


Class of 1976 
Robert C. Campbell 
Joseph D. Quillian, Jr. 
Samuel J. Wylie 


Voted: That nominations be closed and the secretary 
be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot on 
behalf of the Association. 


Schedule for Biennial Meeting 


Voted: That the schedule for the biennial meeting with 
agenda be sent to the schools at least three 
weeks prior to the time of the meeting. 


Social Security 


A local representative of the Social Security branch of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare presented a 
report to the Association. 


Vice-President Bronson presided while President McKay 
submitted a supplement to the report of the Executive 
Committee. 


Executive Committee Supplementary Report 
(see pp. 121-124) 


Voted: The adoption of the revision of Section IV, 
Procedures Related to Membership. 


IV, Appeals: The Board of Review 


A. Purpose: to hear appeals concerning 
actions of Commissions, OFFICERS, 
OR AGENCIES OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION. NORMALLY, APPEALS WILL 
BE HEARD ONLY OF ACTIONS 
DEALING WITH DENIAL OF AC- 
CREDITATION, THE PLACEMENT 
OF A SCHOOL ON PROBATION, OR 


WITHDRAWAL OF ACCREDITA- 
TION. 
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B. PROCEDURE: APPEAL OF AN AC- 
TION SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR FOR 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AND SHOULD INCLUDE SUCH 
SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS AS 
THE SCHOOL MAY WISH TO PRE- 
SENT. 


C. Possible action: 


1. IN MATTERS OF ACCREDITA- 
TION, to uphold the decision of the 
Commission on Accrediting; OR to 
remit the matter to the Commission 
for further consideration. 


2. IN ALL OTHER MATTERS, TO 
MAKE FINAL DISPOSITION. 


Voted: To receive and approve the action regarding the 
Committee on Black Religious Experience. This 
action includes (1) redefinition of committee 
function to serve as partner in identifying 
funding sources and helping centers secure 
funds; (2) approval of program of instigating 
discussions re Black studies, making contact 
with new sources of funding, developing basic 
research data, and beginning bibliographic 
data; (3) addition of a full-time staff officer 
to work in this field for a minimum of three 
years, beginning 1971-72; (4) employment of 
a consultant in fund raising; (5) approval of 
seeking foundation support for those enter- 
prises not already funded; and (6) establish- 
ment of a $10,000 account from the Mellon 
grant to cover items authorized but not budg- 
eted. 


Received the report on the Task Force on Spiritual For- 
mation for information. 
Voted: Removal of Johnson C. Smith School of Theo- 
logy from the associate member list. 


Voted: To receive and approve the report of the alloca- 
tions under the Mellon grant. 
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Voted: To receive the report regarding negotiation 
with regional accrediting associations for in- 
formation, 


Voted: To receive the report of the Committee on 
Structure of the Association for information 
and to ask members to respond to the proposals 
for action at the end of the report (see pp. 115- 
120). 


“PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 


1. The Executive Committee recommends that the Exec- 
utive Director be authorized to establish appropriate 
relationships with various agencies in anticipation of 
some future and not yet defined structure. 


2. The Executive Committee invites discussion and guid- 
ance in order that it may present a report in 1972 
that deals with the many challenging issues of pur- 
pose, program, and structure that the Association 
faces.” 


Voted: Approval for authorization to initiate a con- 
sultative forum on theological education. 


Voted: The recommendation to appoint a representa- 
tive to the Canadian Council for Supervised 
Pastoral Education. 


Voted: To approve the action regarding a communica- 
tion from the Association of Seminary Staff 
Officers, whereby it was referred to the staff 
for recommendations to Executive Committee. 


Voted: To approve the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee to forward the concern of 
Article III, Section 1, (b), as published in the 
May call to the meeting and distributed in an 
earlier session (see p. 97) to the Committee on 
the Revision of Standards. 


a ee paths Rayon supported that the Constitu- 
nai amendment Article III, Section 1, NATURE OF 
MEMBERSHIP before the Association is as presented in 


the April call to the meeting and in the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee (see p. 118). 
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Voted: To amend the motion to allow the word Jewish 
to replace the word Hebrew. 


Voted: To adopt the constitutional amendment Article 
~ TIT, Section 1, as amended. 


Revision of Basic Documents 


President Stitt submitted a revision of wording in proce- 
dures related to membership and standards for 
accrediting (see pp. 147-148). 


Voted: The recommendation of the Commission on Ac- 
crediting for changes in procedure related to 
membership and the standards for accrediting 
as attached to the supplement to the report of 
the Commission on Accrediting. 


President McKay submitted a notation for documents 
other than those concerning procedures related to member- 
ship and standards for accrediting to the effect that such 
documents are in process of revision for report to the 1972 
meeting. 


Voted: The adoption of the notation. 


Budgets — 
President McKay submitted the budgets in behalf of Dean 
Newberry (see pp. 150-151). 


Voted: The adoption of the proposed budgets for 1970- 
71 and 1971-72. 


Executive Committee Nominations 


Voted: To accept the nominees for membership on the 
Commission on Accrediting. 

Voted: To accept the nominees for membership on and 
chairman of the Commission on Faculty Fellow- 
ships. 

Voted: To accept the nominees for membership on and 
the chairman of the Resources Planning Com- 
mission. 
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Voted: To accept the nominees for membership on and 
chairman of the Commission on Educational 
Strategy and Planning. 


Voted: To accept the nominees for membership on and 
chairman of the Committee on Revision of 
Standards and Procedures for Accrediting. 


Voted: To accept the nominees for the Committee on 
Student Financial Aid. 


Voted: To accept the nominees to the Theological Edu- 
cation Advisory Committee. 


Voted: To accept the nominees for appointment to 
various committees and agencies. 


Open Admission Policy on Race 


Voted: The recommendations for favorable action re- 
ferral to the Committee on Revision of Stand- 
ards that one of the standards of the Associa- 
tion for membership be an open admission 
policy regarding race. 


Reports 


Voted: To receive the reports of the Department of 
Ministry, the NCCC, and the National Catholic 
Educational Association-Seminary Department 
as printed. 


Resolutions Committee (see pp. 193-194) 


Voted: To receive the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee as read by Dean J ay. 


President McKay introduced the President and Vice- 
President for the coming biennium and the meeting ad- 
journed at 1:15.p.m. with benediction by President James. 


FREDERICK W. WHITTAKER, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Primary Report 


During the current biennium the Executive Committee 
has met three times: December 11-12, 1968; June 18-19, 
1969; December 16-17, 1969. All meetings were held in the 
Association offices at Dayton. The Committee will meet 
again on June 16, 1970, in Claremont, California, and a 
supplementary report of that meeting will be made to the 
Association during the biennial meeting. 


It is not possible within the limits of time and space to 
report on all the deliberations of the Executive Committee 
during the biennium. Much of what has been considered and 
done will be reflected in the reports of officers, committees, 
and commissions to be presented at this meeting. However, 
the following decisions and recommendations do need to be 
put before the Association at this time: 


1. During the biennium the Executive Committee recom- 
mended to the Association the admission of the following 
schools to associate membership: 


Earlham School of Religion, Richmond, Indiana 

Holy Name College, Washington, DG. 

Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Pennsylvania 

St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Overbrook, Pennsylvania 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, New York 

St. Louis University School of Divinity, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Maur’s Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Sulpician Seminary of the Northwest, Kenmore, Wash- 
ington 

Catholic Theological Union, Chicago, Illinois 

Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary of the West, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pope John XXIII National Seminary, Weston, Massa- 
chusetts 

St. Francis Seminary, Loretto, Pennsylvania 

St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

St. John Vianney Seminary, East Aurora, New York 


Lid 


University of St. Michael’s College, Faculty of Theology, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

St. Patrick’s Seminary—Theologate, Menlo ‘Park, Cali- 
fornia 

Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, 
L.I., New York 

Washington Theological Coalition, Washington, D.C. 

Emmanuel School of Religion, Milligan College, Tennes- 
see , 

Evangelical Congregational School of Theology, Myers- 
town, Pennsylvania 

Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, Fresno, California 

Mount Angel Seminary, St. Benedict, Oregon 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois 


University of St. Thomas School of Theology, Houston, 
Texas 


The member schools voted by mail ballot to accept the 
recommended schools into associate membership. It would 
be appropriate at this time to confirm that action for the 
record by vote of the Association. 


2. By action of the Association at the 1968 biennial meet- 
ing, the Executive Committee polled the member schools to 
determine their preference concerning future meetings of 
the Association. A total of 124 replies came in, showing a 
strong preference for the continuance of biennial meetings. 
However, the member schools did not indicate a clear pref- 
erence as to the time of year such meetings should be held. 
The Association is therefore requested at this time to ex- 
press its judgment on the following question: shall the 
meetings be held in June, or, if not, at what point between 
February 1 and June 1 would be most suitable? 


3. The Executive Committee recommends that the Asso- 
ciation endorse as a further guideline on matters of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure the 1940 Statement of Principles 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure of the AAUP, it being 
understood that, in the case of divergencies of policy and 
procedure as between the AATS Statement (Bulletin 28, 
June 1968, pp.60 ff.) and the AAUP Statement, the longer 


ae fuller guidelines provided by the AATS Statement will 
obtain. 
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4. The Executive Committee recommends that the fol- 
lowing amendments to the constitution be adopted: 


a. Amend Article III, Section 1 as follows: 


1. NATURE OF MEMBERSHIP. The American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools, Inc., ACCEPTS INTO 
ITS MEMBERSHIP QUALIFIED SCHOOLS engaged, 
predominantly at the postcollege level, in educating PRO- 
FESSIONAL LEADERSHIP OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS 
HAVING THEIR HISTORICAL ROOTAGE IN THE 
HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES, which 
have been elected in acordance with the procedures stipu- 
lated in section 2, below. 


b. Amend Article V, Section 1., Paragraph (c) as follows: 


(c) The Treasurer, subject to such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Executive Committee, shall have 
OVERSIGHT of the Association’s funds and securities. 
HE SHALL ESTABLISH SUCH PROCEDURES WITH 
THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR ON ADVICE OF THE 
AUDITORS THAT ALL RECEIPTS, INVESTMENTS, 
AND DISBURSEMENTS ARE MADE ACCORDING 
TO POLICIES SET BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TER. HE SHALL WORK WITH THE EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR IN THE PREPARATION OF THE AN- 
NUAL AND BIENNIAL BUDGETS AND shall present 

the budget for the ensuing biennium as approved by the 
Executive Committee for adoption by the Association at 
its biennial meeting. 


c. Amend Article VI, the first sentence as follows: 


At the biennial meeting of the Association at which this 
constitution is adopted, the representatives present and 
voting shall elect nine persons who, with the elected offi- 
cers specified in Article V., Section 1 (a) above, AND 
WITH THE IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, shall constitute an Executive Commit- 
tee, and shall hold office until their successors are elected 
and qualify. 


5. The Executive Committee recommends that the fol- 
lowing schedule of dates and places for future biennial 
meetings be adopted: 
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1972—Twin Cities 1978—Toronto 
1974—Atlanta 1980—-New Orleans 


1976—Boston 


6. The Executive Committee recommends the adoption of 
the revision of Section IV of Procedures Related to Mem- 
bership as proposed by the Commission on Accrediting. 


7. The Executive Committee recommends that the Com- 
mission on Christian Education be discontinued as of June 
1970, that the Association express appreciation to its mem- 
bers for their service, and that the concerns this commission 
dealt with be subsumed within the Commission on Accredit- 
ing, the proposed Commission on Educational Strategy and 
Planning (see 9. below), and the work of various profes- 
sional associations and persons in the practical field. 


8. The Executive Committee recommends that the Com- 
mittee on Supervision in Field Education be discontinued 
as of June 1970, that the Association express appreciation 
to its members for their services, and that the concerns of 
this committee be subsumed within the proposed Commis- 
sion on Educational Strategy and Planning (see 9. below). 


9. The Executive Committee recommends that a Commis- 
sion on Educational Strategy and Planning be established 
with specific responsibilities to carry forward investigations 
and dialogue in the areas of purpose, curriculum, and 
methods. 


10. The Executive Committee recommends the continu- 
ance for the biennium, 1970-1972, of the Committee on the 
Black Experience and Theological Education. 


11. The Executive Committee recommends that the Presi- 
dent of the Association be authorized to appoint a commit- 


tee to engage in the review of and to propose revisions of 
the standards. 


These are troubled days for all of higher education, but 
they are also days of great promise. The enterprise of the- 
ological education needs to find a clear sense of direction 
as the shape and style of ministry undergoes revolutionary 
change. The Association affords a fellowship within which 
Wwe may find strength for our common task. 
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Those of us who have served as your Executive Commit- 
tee report our confidence in the leadership which the profes- 
sional staff gives. They are men of competence and commit- 
ment. And they are backed by an office staff which exhibits 
remarkable loyalty and untiring willingness to serve. 


Report of the Committee on 
Structure of the Association 


A subcommittee of the Executive Committee 


The Committee to study the structure of AATS was ap- 
pointed by the president on instruction of the Executive 
Committee in response to persistent questions that arise in 
all areas of the Association’s concerns and work. The com- 
mittee wishes to report some of the work that it has been 
doing and the direction of its thought during the last 18 
months. At this time it has no recommendations to make 
for constitutional change but welcomes discussion of its 
proposed directions, the formal recommendations for which 
would in all probability be made to the meeting in 1972. Up 
to the present time the committee was deliberately kept 
small but made representative of the major commissions 
of the Association. It consulted with the Executive Commit- 
tee in December 1969 and was asked to report in this form 
to the biennial meeting. 


QUESTIONS CONSIDERED 
Regarding the purposes of the Association 
Such questions as the following have been considered : 


1. Should the Association take more responsibility toward 
the shape of baccalaureate education for ministry by 
being more specific regarding prerequisites in liberal 
arts colleges and universities, the nature of college level 
work in Roman Catholic seminaries, or the acceptability 
of Bible college education? 


2. Should we include in our purpose any attempt to shape 
the development of the teaching of religion in colleges 
and universities at the undergraduate level? at the grad- 
uate level? 
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Should our purpose be narrowed to include more spe- 
cifically the education of people for vocations within the 
employment of the church? 


Should our purpose be broadened to include the study of 
theology at all levels in all kinds of schools? 


Should the continuing education (postordination) of the 
minister, whether in degree or nondegree programs, be 
included within the concern of the Association? 


. Should we be working at cooperative recruiting of stu- 
dents? 


Should we be engaged in the raising of money for schools 
or clusters? 


Should we concern ourselves about theological education 
in other parts of the world? 


. Should we attempt to lead or simply follow and publicize 
the development of cooperative relationships between 
theological education and other professional education? 


Regarding Membership of the Association 


Such questions as the following were raised and discussed: 


1. Should membership depend on purpose (education for 
ministry) and level (postcollege) as at present? 


2. Or should membership be conditional on purpose pri- 
marily ; thus 


a. providing continuing membership for B.D.-M.Div. 
granting institutions? 


b. providing for membership of some kind for pre-B.D.- 
M.Div. programs; preseminary programs in college 
and university; Roman Catholic college level semi- 
naries; Bible colleges? 


C. providing for membership of some kind for institu- 
tions giving part of professional education for min- 
istry; e.g. MUST, urban training centers, CPE cen- 


ters, centers for study of the arts and theology, 
established internship programs, etc.? 
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d. providing for membership of some kind for institu- 
tions engaged only in providing continuing education 
for ministers? 


3. Should categories of membership be distinguished more 
precisely within the categories— 


a. among accredited institutions 


b. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Full B.D.-M.Div. schools 
(a) capable of accreditation on their own, 


(b) capable of accreditation only by cooperative 
structures; 


B.D.-M.Div. schools that give advanced work 


(a) accreditable on their own for the entire 
program, 


tn) 


(b) accreditable on their own only for the B.D.- 
M.Div. program, 


(c) accreditable only by way of cooperative 
structures; 


Special purpose institutions or programs 
(a) institutes specializing in social change, 
(b) CPE programs; 


Cooperative structures (clusters, consortia, 
etc.) ; 


among nonaccredited institutions 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


Institutions enjoying early recognition (HEW 
category of preaccreditation) ; 

Institutions that are in very early processes of 
accreditation ; 

Schools very unlikely to achieve accreditation 
but granted a relationship to the AATS for 
counsel and conference? 


Should some kind of membership be opened to graduate 


departments of religion? 


5. Should some kind of membership be opened to denomi- 
national boards or councils of theological education? 


im | 


Regarding Structure of the Association 


The following questions were discussed regarding the 
organization of the Association itself to accomplish its pur- 
poses: 


1. Should provision be made for different sections, houses, 
divisions within the Association; e.g., seminaries, action 
training centers, CPE centers, graduate departments of 
religion; or administrative oificers, trustees, faculty, 
students, church theological education executives, etc.; 
or preseminary, seminary, continuing education? 


2. Should representation on committees and commissions 
have any relation to size of denominational constituency 
of the school? 


3. Should provision be made in the structure for any special 
needs of Canadian theological schools? If so, how? 


4. Should provision be made for racial minority represen- 
tation throughout the structure? If so, on what basis? 


5. Should some structural provision be made to succeed the 
interseminary movement? 


6. Should some judicial process be structured (other than 
through accrediting) for questions of claimed injustice 
toward administrative officers, faculty, or students? 


7. Should provision be made for regional meetings on a 
regular basis? 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS OF PROPOSED CHANGE 
Regarding the Name of the Association 


The committee believes that it may be necessary to change 
the name of the organization in such a way as to make the 
name itself more representative of the entire enterprise of 
theological education and not exclusively of seminaries or 
schools per se. Various options may present themselves that 
will meet these qualifications. One tentative suggestion for 
a name was the Theological Education Association, a name 


which would permit membership by entities other than 
schools. 
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Regarding the Purposes of the Association 


The present statement of purpose would seem broad 
enough to take account of satisfactory answers to the vari- 
ous kinds of questions that face the Association. Especially 
the phrase “without limitation to the foregoing, to promote 
the improvement of theological education in such ways as 
it may deem appropriate. . .” would provide leeway for a 
broad understanding of purpose. 


Regarding Membership in the Association 


The committee will propose that membership in the Asso- 
ciation shall be open to schools, agencies, or societies en- 
gaged predominantly at the postcollege level in education 
of professional leadership for church and synagogue. It will 
propose two classes of membership: (1) accredited or asso- 
ciate institutional membership which might be schools of 
theology, clusters of schools of theology, or university de- 
partments of religion meeting the requirements; and (2) 
agency membership open to associations, commissions, coun- 
cils, or boards whose major purpose is to contribute to or 
participate in theological education for professional leader- 
ship in church and synagogue. It is proposed that all forms 
of membership shall have vote which will be related to size 
and strength of the member. Dues shall be paid by all 
members of the Association. 


Regarding Meetings of the Association 


The committee recognizes the need for various kinds of 
meetings which are not of a business nature but which 
help to stimulate excellence and develop consensus within 
the theological education community. For business meetings 
it will propose enlarging the number of members required 
for a quorum and that 70% of such quorum shall be rep- 
resentatives of accredited institutions. 


Regarding Officers 

Little change will be proposed in provision for elected 
officers of the Association except to bring the definition of 
the duties of the Treasurer in line with recommendations of 
auditors and of the Executive Committee. Actually this 
proposal regarding the Treasurer has been published in the 
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notice for this meeting and will be acted upon during these 
days. 


Regarding the Executive Committee 


The committee will propose an enlargement of the Execu- 
tive Committee to make possible a fuller representation of 
the various interests and kinds of membership. 


Regarding Relationships of Semimartes to 
Other Professional Schools 


The committee will propose that each member school of 
the Association establish working relationships with the 
graduate professional schools in its immediate vicinity (if 
there are such schools) so that its theological programs are 
informed by, and inform, the work of the other professional 
programs of its area. 


Regarding Relationships of Seminaries with 
Theological Schools Abroad 


The committee will propose that each member school be 
encouraged to develop cooperative working relationships 
with at least one theological school in a cultural setting 
different from that of Western Europe, the British Isles, 
or North America. It believes that developments in the 
areas designated by the term “third world” are of special 
significance for theological education for ministry. It will 
propose the preparation and circulation of a list of theologi- 
cal schools in Eastern Europe, Asia, Africa, Latin America, 
and the Pacific countries from which each member would 
be invited to indicate the school with which it desires to 
develop a working relationship. 


PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 


1. The Executive Committee recommends that the Execu- 
tive Director be authorized to establish appropriate re- 
lationships with various agencies in anticipation of some 
future and not yet defined structure. 


2. The Executive Committee invites discussion and guidance 
in order that it may present a report in 1972 that deals 


with the many challenging issues of purpose, program, 
and structure that the Association faces. 
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Supplement to the Report 
1. Revision of Procedures Related to Membership 


The Executive Committee recommends to the Association 
that Section IV. Appeals: The Board of Review of the 
document entitled ‘Procedures Related to Membership” 
should be revised as follows: 


IV. Appeals: The Board of Review 


A. Purpose: to hear appeals concerning actions of 
Commissions, OFFICERS, OR AGENCIES OF 
THE ASSOCIATION. NORMALLY, APPEALS 
WILL BE HEARD ONLY OF ACTIONS DEAL- 
ING WITH DENIAL OF ACCREDITATION, 
THE PLACEMENT OF A SCHOOL ON PRO- 
BATION, OR WITHDRAWAL OF ACCREDI- 
TATION. 


B. PROCEDURE: APPEAL OF AN ACTION 
SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR FOR THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE AND SHOULD INCLUDE SUCH 
SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS AS THE SCHOOL 
MAY WISH TO PRESENT. 


C. Possible action: 


1. IN MATTERS OF ACCREDITATION, to up- 
hold the decision of the Commission on Ac- 
crediting; OR to remit the matter to the 
Commission for further consideration. 


2. IN ALL OTHER MATTERS, TO MAKE FI- 
NAL DISPOSITION. 


2. Action Regarding Committee on Black Religious Ex- 
perience 


The Executive Committee approves a redefinition of the 
committee function in terms of a partnership with semi- 
naries, clusters, and consortia in identifying funding sources 
and in helping these various centers to approach such 
sources or any others in their own behalf. 
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It approves a proposed program for 1970-71 including: 


(1) program for the next academic year. There are 
four major tasks that should be accomplished dur- 
ing the next academic year: (a) instigating discus- 
sions in major centers which do not now have 
comprehensive programs in Black studies; (b) 
making contact with new sources of funding; (c) 
developing certain basic research which can pro- 
vide the factual background needed to approach 
funding sources; and (d) beginning development 
of bibliographic data. It is to be hoped that the 
Consultant in Black Studies already contracted for 
next year can engage in the supervision of all these 
areas. 


(2) addition of a full-time staff officer to work in this 
field for a minimum period of three years, begin- 
ing 1971-72. 


(3) employment of a part-time consultant in fund 
raising for this program. 


(The Executive Committee will seek foundation funding 
to support those enterprises listed above not already funded. 
A $10,000 discretionary account from the Mellon grant has 
been approved to cover items authorized but not budgeted. ) 


3. Task Force on Spiritual Formation 


A report was received on the first meetings of this task 


force whose work will be completed during the coming 
biennium. 


4, Johnson C. Smith 


Removal of Johnson C. Smith School of Theology from 
the associate member list was authorized on information 
from the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., that their 
theological education in the Southeast will be carried on 
within the structure of the ITC. 


5. Mellon Grant Allocations 


Actions were taken distributing consultative assistance 
of approximately 600 days to various functional areas of 
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AATS work in behalf of the schools. Procedures were es- 


tablished for the allocation of consultant help to clusters 
and schools. 


Because of the relatively small amount available for 
studies and research, it was agreed that these funds will be 
used for those projects initiated by the Executive Commit- 
tee or staff holding promise of general value to the entire 
enterprise. Support will not be considered for studies pri- 
marily of local significance. 


6. Negotiation with Regional Accrediting Associations 


Following a report by the Executive Director on possible 
negotiation regarding mutual accreditation by AATS and 
regional accrediting agencies, approval was expressed for 
what has been done and for continued negotiation, with the 
understanding that the results of such negotiation are sub- 
ject to the approval of the Association. 


7. Consultative Forum on Theological Education 


The Executive Director was authorized to initiate a con- 
sultative forum on theological education for the coming 
biennium to meet some of the needs for communication and 
consultation that exist and to provide a channel for respon- 
sible consultation between AATS and other agencies con- 
cerned with theological education. 


8. Constitutional Revision 


In view of the expressed desire of the Association to find 
a way to open the possibility of membership by Jewish 
schools, the Executive Committee proposes that the Asso- 
ciation interpret the constitutional revision which is before 
it to be that contained in section 4.a., on page 5 in Program 
and Reports. 


The Committee recommends the concern of the former 
section (b) be referred to the Committee to Revise Stand- 
ards and Procedures for Accrediting. 


9. Canadian Council for Supervised Pastoral Education 


Responding to an invitation from the Council to appoint 
a representative to their board of directors, the Committee 
recommends the appointment of such a representative from 
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AATS and that the Council be invited to send a represen- 
tative to appropriate meetings at which corresponding 
organizations in the U.S. are invited. 


10. Response to Seminary Staff Officers 


A communication was received from the Association of 
Seminary Staff Officers requesting that issues raised during 
their meeting be implemented by AATS and offering the 
resources, interest, and commitment of that association to 
help face and resolve the problems raised. The communica- 
tion was received with appreciation and referred to the 
staff to propose recommendations to the December meeting 
of the Executive Committee. 


11. Open Admission Policy on Race 


The Committee recommends to the proposed pons ieeenn 
revision of standards for favorable consideration that an 
open admission policy regarding race become one of the 
standards for membership. 


12. Revision of Documents 


In view of the necessity for the revision of documents 
other than those pertaining to Procedures Related to Mem- 
bership and Standards for Accrediting, a proper notation 
will be made on all such documents to indicate that revision 
is in process for report to the 1972 biennium. 


ARTHUR R. McKay, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Theological education like all other education faces its 
most serious challenge. Can it be true to that which makes it 
theological making sure that its participants have a signifi- 
cant word to say and at the same time so reshape itself 
that it contributes to an understanding of this day which 
tries men’s souls and the kind of ministry that is required 
for it? Upon an affirmative answer to that double-edged 
question hinges the future of the enterprise. This report of 
the Executive Director proposes to look first at the context 
within which ministry is carried on, then at some of the 
problems-opportunities for the Association, then a closer 
look at the vocation of the Association at such a time, and 
finally a word about my colleagues. 


THE CONTEXT IN MINISTRY 


Without a clear focus on the context within which min- 
istry must be carried on in the 1970’s, it is unlikely that 
theological education can be shaped to prepare the ministry 
which is needed. We have neither time nor ability for a 
complete analysis but only to pinpoint the dilemmas which 
the minister faces. 


First, the minister is in a period when there is a wide- 
spread embrace of violence ostensibly to bring about the 
cessation of violence in Vietnam, by police and national 
guard, and by others. There is a strange failure to under- 
stand that resorting to violence to bring about change only 
stirs up greater violence leading to further escalation and 
wider participation in the violent activity. This will be an 
unfortunate time, indeed, for all of mankind if the voices of 
the ministry simply join with those who preach violence and 
justify that support theologically instead of finding their 
own model in the example and influence of Him who came 
to break down walls of partition, to reconcile men to each 
other, to show men ways of peace. 


Second, the minister currently carries on his work in a 
time when in flight from the center people are pressing 
the poles so hard that there is threat of rending the total 
fabric of our society. One may be quite aware of the need 
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for strong, “prophetic,” and even strident voices in the 
struggle for peace, justice, and those things which charac- 
terize a good society. Increasingly some of us believe, 
however, that the greatest need for ministry may well be 
the need for building bridges of understanding, for estab- 
lishing demilitarized zones in human relationships, for 
broadening areas of agreement that can lead to peace. There 
is plenty of New Testament justification for ministers find- 
ing roles of reconciliation as over against those of revolu- 
tion. 


Third, the minister carries on his work in a time when 
there has been a too quick acceptance of the idea that each 
person should find and do his own thing with the assumption 
often being that it matters not a bit what my doing my 
thing does to you. One suspects that there is nothing but 
good to be said for the idea of all kinds of minority groups 
trying to discover and maintain their own identity and thus 
enrich the entire community. The acceptance of that right 
and the responsibility for maintenance of identity can be 
carried much too far. The Christian church has had a 
unifying effect among all kinds of people because it has said 
that in Jesus Christ there are neither Jews nor Greeks, 
neither bond nor free, but that we are all one. In our own 
time it has meant that established and free churches, high 
church and low church, anabaptists and pietists, Catholics 
and Protestants, black and white—all kinds of people have 
found a common life in Jesus Christ. Is it too much to hope 
that we can continue to prepare a ministry that will witness 
to the common life in Christ which can be found among 
various peoples who bring the riches of their own heritage? 


Fourth, ministers go into churches where there exists 
deep and pervasive concern about the kind of ministry they 
can provide. I find in those churches, among good laymen 
who are deeply appreciative of the idealism represented by 
young people and by students, that there is a deep hunger 
for a ministry that will know the scripture and the one who 
inspired the writing of the scripture. They want their min- 
ister to know Him firsthand and not by hearsay. They would 
like to feel that their minister can bring the resources of 
scripture to an understanding of the problems of their day. 
They would like their minister to be able to help them to 
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pray when they find it difficult. They would like him to help 
to find the eternal when the foundations are crumbling. 
They would like, in their minister, to find love and com- 
passion for all people—for Blacks, Indians, Mexican-Amer- 
icans—with as much awareness as is possible of the terrible 
things that have been done to these people in this nation. 
They would also like their minister to have love and com- 
passion for white people who are fearful, who want to 
change their own attitude but are torn as they attempt to 
do so, who feel threatened and vulnerable, who feel all the 
securities slipping away. Is it possible for us to develop 
ministers who have a whole new set of sensitivities, loves, 
and compassion, without losing the love and compassion 
which made for good pastors and shepherds in the past? 
I believe that it is, although it is difficult and there is a 
tendency to scorn one group of people with their needs as 
we develop understanding and compassion for another 
group with theirs. 


PROBLEMS-OPPORTUNITIES IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


It may seem like simply a truism to suggest that the prob- 
lems with which theological education is beset represent the 
real opportunities for advance in our time. If ‘it is, so be it, 
but we do well to look at the opportunity side.- 


Clearly we are going through an agony of soul-searching 
as we struggle with the redeployment of the resources at 
hand for theological education. One could only dimly foresee 
in 1966 the strains that would be developing ahead in pro- 
viding high quality education with the limited resources 
available if schools attempted to do everything required 
by themselves. During the course of the resources planning 
study, between 1966 and 1968, some of the evidence became 
much clearer as a picture of technical bankruptcy of schools 
emerged. We have now watched the soul-searching and the 
agony of presidents and boards of trustees as they make 
careful assessment of resources against the costs of the 
kind of education that is required. It is not easy to come to 
the conclusion that a particular set of buildings and a plot 
of ground around which much.sentiment has gathered can 
be surrendered in order to make wise and nonduplicative 
use of high cost faculty, library, and other educational 
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resources. Administrators and boards are continuing that 
struggle and in some cases are making the required adjust- 
ments while they are strong. How much better a steward- 
ship of resources it seems to do strategic planning and make 
strategic moves before resources that have been given sacri- 
ficially are exhausted with no possibility remaining of a 
strong move which can be of benefit to all parties concerned. 
The redeployment of resources continues to be a major 
concern of the Association which we neither initiated nor 
promoted but in which we try to provide assistance as 
historical forces beyond our control affect the life of the 
institutions. 


To maintain focus of purpose of a theological school is 
perhaps the most difficult task now. For the most part the 
schools holding membership in the Association were founded 
in order to prepare a gospel ministry for the churches. In 
some cases that purpose has been broadened to include 
religious educators for the church, church musicians, reli- 
gious teachers for public education, professors of religion in 
colleges and universities, church social workers, adminis- 
trators of church bureaucracies, etc. In more recent time, in 
order to find some of the most capable college students, 
people have been invited to the theological school to explore 
the possibility of ministry. Others have come because they 
have been seeking to find some meaning for life. It is reported 
that others have come to find a power base from which to 
work at renewal and change within the church and society. 
With all schools having a few of these varieties present and 
with some schools having all of them, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain any focus of purpose of the 
school. When purpose becomes diffused curriculum and com- 
munity life lose an integrating note. We are aware of the 
debate on this matter that goes on but suspect that where 
it is possible to bring to a very sharp focus the purpose of 
the school, education in all of its aspects in that school will 
be more meaningful to all concerned. The problem here 
invites hard and clear decisions which then can provide a 
basis for shaping the life of the school. Such decisions will 
affect admission policies, faculty appointments, book pur- 
chases, and every aspect of the life of the school. We suspect 
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that the most significant step in the life of many a theo- 
logical school in the next two years will be the step of saying 
“this one thing we do.” 


The provision of an appropriate and adequate education 
for a significant number of Black men and women for the 
Christian ministry is one of the truly great opportunities 
facing theological education in the next two to five years. 
Because my colleague, Dr. Shelby Rooks, and his Commit- 
tee on the Black Experience and Theological Education will 
be reporting later in this meeting and because we have just 
put in the mail to you the Spring issue of Theological 
Education and a special supplement on education for Black 
ministry, we will give no more time to this problem here. We 
earnestly believe that the investment of money and energy 
in the education of Black men and women, in ways for 
which they themselves will have to be the chief architects, 
will bring one of the most significant contributions to the 
overall enterprise in an entire generation. Already signifi- 
cant numbers of Black scholars are at work in the schools 
of this Association. Many more are needed now and the 
need in the churches of America which are predominantly 
Black has scarcely been touched. Serious attention has been 
given to this by the Executive Committee and will be in 
the session tomorrow in this Association. 


_ Marked changes are taking place in the accrediting theme. 
First, there are changes in relationships with other accred- 
iting associations. In the early history of AATS, schools 
were discouraged from being accredited by regional asso- 
ciations and there was a considerable amount of strain be- 
tween the AATS and the regional associations. For various 
reasons in recent years there has been a desire on the part 
of some theological schools with large numbers of men 
going into secular ministry to have regional accreditation 
as well as AATS accreditation. Where this is desired we 
have now worked out relationships for cooperative visits 
so as to eliminate duplication of effort on the part of the 
school. Because this does represent a great deal of effort on 
the part of the school, negotiations are presently underway 
‘to explore various possibilities of relationships with the 
regional agencies. There has been some consideration by 
them of the possibility of withdrawing from the field of 
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specialized accrediting.’ Another possibility is a relatively 
automatic dual accreditation by the regional association and 
the AATS. We cannot yet predict where these negotiations 
will emerge. In the meantime, we have developed excellent 
working relationships with several of the regional associa- 
tions, the Division of College Evaluation of the State De- 
partment of Education of the State of New York, and with 
the National Association of Schools of Music for those 
schools that have music programs. 


Secondly, major attention is being given to the whole 
question of due process because of the increasing amount 
of litigation regarding actions of accrediting associations. 
It is completely clear that in any association involved in 
accreditation that has a quasi-public and governmental 
function provision for due process at all critical points is a 
necessity. One place where we will need to come at the 
question quite differently from in the early days of our 
Association is in the revision and establishment of standards 
for accrediting. It was the work of a relatively small and 
inside group in our early days. Standards no longer can be 
established that way but will require inclusion of more 
people with more points of view. I am glad to report that 
your staff, as it has taken part in discussions within the 
National Commission on Accrediting, finds that we are in 
pretty good shape on all questions of due process and in 
some matters are far ahead of anything that anyone else 
has done. This has been especially true in the way in which 
we have handled the question of the professional doctorate 
during the past two years. 


Thirdly, there is an increasing limit to what accreditation 
can do or can be used to do. At various times it has been 
suggested that if a school violated some aspect of the stand- 
ards for accrediting it should simply have its accreditation 
removed. We can assure the Association that the matter of 
removal of accreditation is not at all that simple and for 
the Commission. to act irresponsibly or rashly could only 
involve the Association in costly litigation from which there 
would be little profit. Accreditation remains an extremely 
valuable tool for certifying to the public the quality of 
education and for leverage in raising the levels of education, 


but it cannot accomplish everything that some people wish 
it might. 
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VOCATION OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 1970’s 


In light of the context within which ministry is carried 
on and the problems-opportunities for theological education, 
we must ask about the vocation of an association such as 
ours in the next decade. I am convinced that there is a 
more valid ratson d’etre for the Association in the coming 
decade than at any time in its history. Emphases will 
change but its vocation is strong and imperative. 


AATS is called to give assistance to its member schools 
in emphasizing the nature of their educational mission and 
purpose as over against any stance of institutional self- 
protection. It can be assumed that theological schools were 
established for the relatively clear purpose of education for 
ministry. As the needs for ministry change and as new 
forms of education are required, it is quite conceivable 
that schools established for preordination training ought 
to be more clearly defining their purpose in terms of con- 
tinuing education or some specialized form of education for 
ministry. It is inconceivable that institutions should be 
maintained if their main purpose for being has disappeared. 
The Association, as a responsible educational Association, 
faces the necessity of assisting its members in keeping in 
mind their educational mission and being concerned about 
their own life only insofar as that life currently contributes 
to the mission for which the school was established. 


The Association is called to serve in the next ten years, 
not by its essential design but by its functional nature, as 
a platform and meeting ground for the broadest kind of 
conversation between all parts of the religious community. 
The Association is not actually an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion but under its aegis and in the pursuit of its own re- 
sponsibility it turns out that representatives of many 
different groups do meet each other, work together on 
common problems, and learn to trust and respect each 
other’s integrity and purposes. This vocation of the Asso- 
ciation cannot easily be dismissed or shrugged off at a time 
when so many barriers are raised higher and people become 
so deeply polarized. 


The Association is called upon in this decade to provide 
a continuing initiative in the more rational deployment of 
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resources for theological education. Economic forces beyond 
our control and the continued drive for higher quality 
education makes necessary a more careful consideration of 
the particular responsibilities that should be carried by each 
school. In that consideration and in the work of the denom- 
inational bodies responsible for various theological schools, 
it is absolutely imperative that a thoughtful commission 
continue its work in this area. No organization other than 
the Association is in a position to carry this initiative. Addi- 
tional foundation grants should be sought to carry the 
ongoing costs. Progress is being made in many places. At 
this point we are only seeing the first fruits of such coop- 
erative endeavors and this is a tide which will not be stem- 
med even though there is great agony in the decision-making 
involved. 


The Association should immediately launch a major 
thrust in the area of educational strategy and planning, 
particularly as such strategy and planning affect the areas 
of theological curriculum and teaching methods. There are 
exciting and promising developments in curriculum in many 
places. Some significant change has come about in teaching 
methods. Much more needs to be done if theological educa- 
tion is to keep up with other professional and general edu- 
cation. It is because of the promise in this area that the 
Executive Committee has recommended the establishment 
of a Commission on Educational Strategy and Planning 
and has called an Associate Director to carry this specific 
responsibility. The new thrust of the Association in this 
biennium will be in this field. The schools may anticipate 
competent and professional help under the leadership of 
a new commission and Associate Director Marvin J. Taylor. 


It is increasingly clear that the Association is called on 
to serve a bridging function between the schools and other 
parties interested in theological education. Executives re- 
sponsible for ministry and theological education within 
their own denominations constitute such a group. Appro- 
priate relationships are being defined that bring the wisdom 
of these men into the councils of the Association at all 
significant points. We have been greatly helped by them and 
anticipate further consultation with them and their ¢on- 
tinuing participation in our common enterprise. Secondly, 
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we serve a bridging function between our schools and the 
remainder of the higher education establishment in North 
America. Increasingly we are called upon to represent the 
interests of theological education with regional accrediting 
associations, with the National Commission on Accrediting, 
with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
with state boards of education. The function:of the Associa- 
tion here is of extreme importance to its member schools 
and your counsel is warmly welcomed. Thirdly, we serve a 
bridging function in some ways with the interests of foun- 
dations in theological education.' The Association should 
never stand in the way of individual schools making ap- 
proaches to foundations; it should always stand ready to 
interpret the enterprise and to give some description of 
what is going on in various places. We are trying to provide 
information that is useful to foundation executives in their 
consideration of theological education along with the many 
other demands made upon them. To that end, the publication 
of our Directory, edited by Mrs. Thompson; the Fact Book 
on Theological Education, edited by Mr. Rising; our list of 
accredited members emerging from the program adminis- 
tered by Dr. Schuller, all are services which we hope may 
be helpful to the foundations as they consider possible 
assistance to theological education. Fourthly, we try to pro- 
vide some bridging relationship with those agencies which 
are paratheological education but which contribute greatly 
to the full education of ministry for our time; for example. 
the Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, the Acad- 
emy of Parish Clergy, the Action Training Coalition, Society 
for the Advancement of Continuing Education for Ministry, 
and others. We welcome their representatives in our meet- 
ings and in our discussions and look to them for counsel in 
our decisions. 
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REPORT ON THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Theological Education now seems firmly established as 
part of the educational scene in shaping the education of 
ministry across North America and around the world. 
Either in direct quotations or in the appropriation of ideas 
we see widespread evidence of its influence in many places. 
Initiated in order to provide some entree to faculty mem-— 
bers of AATS schools, its audience has spread to librarians, 
business officers, students, trustees, denominational offices, 
and overseas schools. Begun with the question as to whether 
there would be enough material for a significant publication, 
we follow a policy of publishing which secures approxi- 
mately 75% of our material by invitation in special areas 
and requires us to reject more than 50% of the articles 
which come unsolicited. 


During the next biennium we will make a thoroughgoing 
evaluation of views about the journal as a basis for review 
of publication policy. As in all other aspects of AATS pro- 
grams we are eager to shape policy according to the needs 
of the schools and hopefully exercise creative leadership in 
meeting those needs. We solicit your careful and thoughtful 
response to the inquiry that may come to you. 


Since our report to the previous biennial meeting we 
have published 12 issues dealing with the topics listed: 


Theological Education in the 1970’s: Redeployment of 
Resources IV,4 


Cooperative Structures for Theological Education IV,4, 
Supplement 1 


The Economics and Organization of Theological Educa- 
tion IV,4, Supplement 2 


The Essential and the Peripheral in Theological Educa- 
tion V,1 


Responses to Proposals re Resources Planning V,2 


Theological Education as Professional Education V,3 
Dimensions of Change V,4 


Issues, Settings, and Process in Education for Ministry 
V,4, Supplement 
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Theological Libraries: Assets or Liabilities VI,1 


Action Training Centers’ Challenge to Theological Edu- 
cation VI,2 


The Black Religious Experience and Theological Educa- 
tion VI,38 


The Black Religious Experience and Theological Educa- 
tion for the Seventies: A Report of the Special AATS 
Committee VI,3, Supplement 


In the next biennium we propose issues dealing with the 
following areas: 

Theological School and Community 

Ecumenism and Theological Education 

Physical Context in Education for Ministry 

Laymen Speak about Education for Ministry 

Curricular Models in Theological Education 

Teaching Methods for Theological Schools 


The Development of the Man of God within the Theologi- 
cal School 


Ministers Speak about Professional Education 
An advisory committee provides counsel to the editorial 


staff on sensitive issues that require decision. We are grate- 
ful to them for their help during the biennium. 


Circulation 


Circulation figures for 1970 are 4,559 as compared with 
4,227 in 1968. This represents a growth in subscriptions of 
7.8% over the two years. The distribution of subscriptions 
tells an interesting story. 





Bulk subscriptions (162) 3,390 
To schools and denominational boards 
Libraries 269 
Overseas 130 
Individuals 770 
Total 4,559 
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The problem represented by these figures is that too many 
of our subscriptions are now on a bulk basis, reducing our 
mailing costs but barely covering our printing costs. The 
journal goes on a bulk basis of ten or more to an address 
at $2.00 per subscription. 


Financial Report 7-1-68 to 4-30-70 


Receipts Disbursements 
Balance 6/30/68 12,753.82 Printing and freight 30,745.27 
Subscriptions and Staff and 

sales 20,009.76 secretarial 3,869.00 
Subsidies 8,700.00 Other expenses 3.426.79 
Interest and gains 1,643.72 —__— 
——— 38,041.06 

43,107.30 Less printing alloca- 
tion to RPC 4,000.00 
34,041.06 


It is clear that at the present subscription rates and cir- 
culation our resources are being steadily depleted. The 
Executive. Committee has asked that no further staff and 
secretarial time be charged to the account and that a three- 
year projection of the costs-income picture be submitted to 
them. They may report recommendations to this meeting. 


Assistance with Subscriptions 


Our per unit costs, of course, decrease with increase in 
the number of subscriptions. We hope that more schools 
will promptly avail themselves of Theological Education as 
a means of keeping trustees current on what is happening, 
as a means of initiating desirable changes in faculties, and 
as a basis for more thoughtful student participation in 
decision-making. - 


JESSE H. ZIEGLER 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


Since the last biennial meeting of the Association, the 
Commission has met four times: December 6-7, 1968, May 
23-24, 1969, December 12-13, 1969, and June 15-16, 1970. 
Commission members during this period were David L. 
Stitt (chairman), Allen W. Graves, Alvin N. Rogness, 
Harvey H. Guthrie, Jr., F. Thomas Trotter, Herndon Wag- 
ers, James I. McCord, Joseph A. Devenny, and Warren F. 
Groff. 


During the biennium the work of the Commission has 
resulted in decisions in the following areas: 


1. Schools Accredited 


The following schools were recommended for election as 
accredited members of the Association and were elected by 
a mail ballot (original notations are indicated) : 


Aquinas Institute School of Theology, N10.1, 10.8, 12.1, 
12.8 


Ashland Theological Seminary, N1.6, 3.3, 4.2 (Provisional 
- aecreditation until December 1971) 


Graduate Theological Union 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, N4.5 

St. Meinrad School of Theology, N9.2 

St. John’s University School of Divinity (Collegeville) 

The accreditation of Gordon Divinity School was con- 
firmed under its new title as the Gordon-Conwell Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The Commission requested the school to com- 
plete a self-study during 1970. 


2. Reevaluation Visits 


During the biennium the following schools were included 
in reevaluation visits with accreditation continued and 
notations voted as indicated: 


Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 

Episcopal Theological School 

(Gettysburg) Lutheran Theological Seminary, N11.2 
Iliff School of Theology, N3.3, 5.1, and 6. 3 
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Luther Theological Seminary 


McGill University Faculty of Divinity, N1.1 
Nashotah House, N9.1, 11.2 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, N1.1, 6.3, 


10.3, 12.7 


Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Pacific School of Religion 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, N12.6 


Yale University Divinity School 


3. Notations 


The Commission voted the following actions regarding 


notations: 
In December 1968 


Accredited 

Schools 
Eden 
Emmanuel 
Mennonite 
Moravian 
New York 
Southeastern Baptist 
Wesley 


Assoctate 
Schools 

Anglican 

Bangor 

Episc. Caribbean 

Erskine 

Hood 

Huron 

J.C. Smith 


Missouri Sch. of Rel. 


Payne 

Pine Hill 
Presbyterian College 
St. Stephen’s 

St. Vincent’s 
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Imposed 


Imposed 


Removed 
11.5 
1.1 
pi 
41 o.ojw tie 
4.2 
ite | 
11.1, 11.3, 11.4 


Removed 
Ba 


Imposed Removed 


Scarritt 3.2 
Swedenborg Pai, sty 
Winebrenner Pal 
Wycliffe 3.2 
In May 1969 

Accredited 

Schools Imposed Removed 
Concordia, St. Louis 5.3 
Concordia, Springfield 5.3 
Lancaster 1.1 
Nashotah House ie 
School of Theo- 

logy, Claremont 12.2.1 


In December 1969 


Accredited 

Schools Imposed Removed 
Concordia, Springfield 1.1 
Emmanuel el 
Gettysburg Lutheran 11.2 
Golden Gate 1.1 
Goshen 4.1, 7.2 
iff 6.3, 5.1 
Knox 1.1 
Mennonite 1.1, 7.2, 9.2 
New Orleans 6.3 Liel27 
Presbyterian Sch. of C.E. 1.1 
Southeastern Baptist a ey 
Wesley 6.3 
Associate 

Schools Imposed Removed 
Anglican anil 3.1 
Episc. Caribbean Pera 
Erskine 3.1 
Hood 3.2 3.3 
Pine Hill 3.1 
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Imposed Removed 


Pope John XXIII oe 
St. John Vianney 3.1 
St. Maur’s 3.1 
St. Vincent’s 3.2 
Swedenborg 3.2 
Union, B.C. 3.1 
Univ. of Winnipeg Zk 
Winebrenner et! 


4. Inspections Authorized 


The sending of inspection teams was authorized to the 
following schools: 


Pontifical College Josephinum 

Regis College 

St. Charles Borromeo Seminary 

St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 

St. Thomas Theological Seminary 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary 


5. Schedules Authorized 
Schedules were authorized to be sent to 


Bellarmine School of Theology 

Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary 
Mount Saint Alphonsus Seminary 

Nazarene Theological Seminary 

St. Louis University School of Divinity 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 

St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland 

Virginia Union University School of Religion 


6. Standards Revision 


a. A committee on the M.A. degree completed a report 
which was forwarded to the Committee on the Pro- 
fessional Doctorate for its consideration. 


b. The following proposal was adopted with the under- 
standing that N1.2 would not be imposed during this 
biennium: 


In paragraph 1, section 1, Bulletin 28, p. 9, interpret 
“|. . equivalent of such a degree” as having been 
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Cc. 


e. 


demonstrated by performance while on probation, by 
passing a general examination, or by achieving a de- 
fensible level on a standardized national measure such 
as the Graduate Record Examination. Probation for 
this reason should be substantially an academic year. 


The Commission investigated the concept “community 
of scholars” as this applied to a number of schools 
offering advanced degrees with relatively small en- 
rollments in given departments. It was decided not 
to apply N12.2.2 to any of the schools at this time. 
Visitation teams will examine graduate programs 
with special care at the time of the on-site visits. The 
interpretations regarding doctoral programs provided 
by the schools will also be given due consideration in 
future redefinition of standards. 


The Commission continues to note the need for a seri- 
ous study of standards looking toward their complete 
revision. The Commission, therefore, requested the 
Executive Committee to appoint a committee to pre- 
sent a revised set of standards for accrediting to the 
1972 meeting of the Association. The Commission 
offered to participate in this process but expressed 
the judgment that the process should be broadly rep- 
resentative of the accredited members of the Associa- 
tion with all of its major interests represented. 


A committee drafted criteria for clusters. The Com- 
mission presents these for adoption. Please see the 
appendix to this report. 


7. New School Notations 


In order to clarify procedures with the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Commission asked the Executive Committee to 
consider the appropriateness of imposing notations when 
necessary for new schools as they become associate mem- 
bers. This could well be done by the Executive Committee 
since it is clear that associate membership does not imply 
accreditation. Furthermore, because of timing difficulties it 
has been difficult for the Commission to impose notations on 
unaccredited schools at the time of their acceptance into the 
Association. 
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8. Early Recognition 


The Commission has formally recognized that its action 
of authorizing the sending of schedules is an indication that 
a school thereby becomes a candidate for accreditation. This 
recognition in no case prejudges the final action of the Com- 
mission at the time of responding to the recommendations 
of the inspection team. This preaccreditation category has 
been officially recognized by the U.S. Commissioner of the - 
Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


9. New Report Forms 


During the past year new annual report forms have been 
devised in order to better serve our new system of com- 
puterized data processing. A critical examination of the 
nature and usefulness of the data formerly collected was 
made, certain items were eliminated, and others added. The 
Commission is able to secure the information it needs from 
the new forms. It is noted that not all the previously re- 
quested data is now gathered every year. While the process 
of giving birth to this new system has been time consuming 
and filled with unexpected problems, we are convinced that 
the Fact Book on Theological Education will be of great use 
to the individual schools. 


10. Workshops 


The Commission sponsored a workshop for associate 
schools moving toward accreditation in May 1969. The ses- 
sions addressed three key problems which the schools had 
identified: (a) standards in theological education, (b) cur- 
ricular revision in professional education, and (c) values 
and procedures in clustering. The dinner address focused 
on the challenge of “Black Power, Black Students, and 
Theological Education.” We were gratified with an attend- 
ance of almost 100 persons representing 41 schools. Im- 
mediately preceding the biennial meeting a shortened work- 
shop will be held primarily for schools which have joined 
the Association during the last year or those who were not 
able to be represented at the first workshop. 
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11. Other Actions 


a. We are happy to report that Dr. Raymond P. Morris 
completed the long-awaited revision of Aids to a Theological 
School Library. Copies have been distributed to member 
schools. It is also being used in the accreditation process. 
Dr. Morris initiated work on this project while he was a 
member of the Commission on Accrediting. We express our 
special thanks to him for providing this highly useful tool 
to our member schools. 


b. Fraudulent schools: The Commission recommended to 
the Executive Committee that it take appropriate steps to 
use the good offices of the Association in cooperation with 
other concerned educational, ecclesiastical, or government 
agencies, to protect the public interest in the area of theo- 
logical degrees that do not represent substantive work meet- 
ing educational standards. 


The Chairman whose term expires with this meeting 
expresses his thanks to the members of the Commission for 
their yeomen service during a biennium in which the work 
of this Commission has radically increased, and to the staff, 
without whose grasp of the whole, illumination of detail, 
and hearty endeavors on behalf of the work of this Com- 
mission our tasks could not have been completed. 


Supplement to the Report 


1. Reevaluations 

At the meeting just concluded, the Commission on Ac- 
crediting took action on the following reevaluation re- 
ports: 

Duke University Divinity School—continued accredita- 
tion without notation. 

Fuller Theological Seminary—continued accreditation of 
the School of Theology and the School of World Mis- 
sions with notations N3.5, 4.5, and 11.3 imposed. 

Phillips University Graduate Seminary—continued ac- 
ereditation with a show cause re the notation N4.5 by 
December 1970 meeting. 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary—continued accredita- 
tion without notation. 
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Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary—continued 
accreditation and the removal of notation N4.2. 


Drew Theological School—removed from probationary 
status and notations removed. 


2. Accredited Membership 


The Commission on Accrediting recommends for election 
to accredited membership 


Pontifical College Josephinum — accreditation without 
notation. 


Regis College—accreditation without notation. 


St. Charles Borromeo Seminary—accreditation with the 
imposition of notations N3.3 and N4.3. 


St. John’s Seminary School of Theology—accreditation 
without notation. 


St. Thomas Seminary—accreditation without notation. 


Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary—accredita- 
tion with notation N4.7 imposed. 


3. Inspection Teams 


The Commission on Accrediting authorized inspection 
teams to be sent to the following schools: 


Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary 
Nazarene Theological Seminary 

St. Bernard’s Seminary 

St. Louis University School of Divinity 

St. Mary Seminary (Cleveland). 


4. Notations 


The Commission on Accrediting took the following action 
on notations: 


Imposed Removed 
Aquinas Institute 11.1 10.3 
Austin 11.2 
Knox a Ih 
Southwestern Baptist 12.6 
Weston College 9.1 
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New York Seminary: The following footnote will be 
added to the listing: 


*Status under review. School undergoing process of re- 
defining its program. 


Revision of Wording 


In light of the action of the Association amending Article 


III, Section 1 (Nature of Membership) of the Constitution, 
the Commission on Accrediting proposes the following 
changes in Procedures Related to Membership and the 
Standards for Accrediting: 


a. 


Amend Procedures Related to Membership, I. A. 4—add 
words “or synagogues” so that the condition would 
read, “The school should be in good standing with re- 
spect to a recognized constituency of churches or syn- 
agogues, and to neighboring theological schools.” 


Standards for Accrediting. Amend the introduction by 
adding after the words “education for Christian minis- 
try” the words “or the Jewish rabbinate.” Add after the 
phrase “for effective ministries in the church” the words, 
“or synagogue.” 


Amend the footnote regarding the use of the term semi- 
naries (page 9) as follows: Add the sentence “Jewish 
schools use both the terms ‘rabbinical college’ and ‘theo- 
logical seminary’ (or yeshivot).” 


Amend sections 2, 3, and 4 {pages 10-11) by replacing 
the phrase “Christian education” wherever it occurs 
with the phrase “religious education” accompanied by 
the following footnote: “Many persons and schools will 
prefer and should feel free to use the phrase ‘Christian 
education’ as representing more properly the nature of 
the field.” 


Further amend section 3. which now reads “The pro- 
gram for the basic theological degree should include 
adequate instruction properly distributed among the 
following four areas” by adding the words, “or other 
divisions appropriate to the purposes of the school.” 


This paragraph will eventually have to be rewritten in 
order to reflect the divisions of studies in effect in Jew- 
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ish schools. Further revision should be made by J ewish 
theological educators. 


f. Amend section 8. by replacing the phrase “Christian 
truth” with “theological truth,” the phrase “Christian 
fellowship” with “fellowship within our religious com- 
munities and between them,” the phrase “Christian wit- 
ness before the world” with “witness of men of God 
within the world.” 


g. Additional changes in such areas as section 10. regard- 
ing the nomenclature of degrees should await definition 
by Jewish theological educators. 


DAVID L. STITT, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The report which follows covers the fiscal year, July 1, 
1968, to June 30, 1969, for which all the accounts have 
been audited and the audit approved by the Executive 
Committee. Added to those audited figures are nonaudited 
figures for the ten months from July 1, 1969, through April 
30, 1970. 


The audit for the biennium 1966-68 was approved by the 
Executive Committe in December 1968, for the year 1968-69 
in December 1969. The audit for the biennium 1966-68 was 
published in Bulletin 28, pp. 141-154. 


All investments are handled through the Trust Depart- 
ment of Winters National Bank, Dayton, Ohio, and checking 
accounts are in the same bank. 


The sheet showing fund balances will include the retained 
income at the beginning of the period, the received income, 
the disbursements, and the balance as of April 30, 1970. 
There is no indication on this sheet as to where the balance 
in each fund is held but this information will be provided 
in detail in the audit which will be published in Bulletin 29. 


Projection of Income from Dues 


In the 1968 meeting the Executive Committee was re- 
quested to report on the result of the dues rate then set and 
to project dues income in comparison with a proposed 
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budget for a number of years ahead. The following figures 
indicate projected income from dues as a result of growth 
in membership and inflationary factors. On the basis of 
that projected income the Executive Committee recommends 
the continuation of the present rate with slight change in 
the minimum for accredited members and the change in 
bylaws indicated below the projected income figures. 


Fiscal Year Projected Income 
1969-70 110,000 
1970-71 115,820 
1971-72 121,160 
1972-73 125,794 
1973-74 130,232 


Proposed Change in Bylaws 


The Executive Committee recommends to the biennial 
meeting that Section V, DUES AND FEES, Bulletin 28, p. 
53, be revised as follows: 


1. ACCREDITED AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
DUES 


Minimum dues for associate members shall be $215, 
for accredited members, $350; 


the rate shall be 0.0015 of annual operating expend- 
itures for the preceding year up to $1,000,000; 


if expenditures are between $1,000,000 and $2,000,- 
000: 


$1,500 + 0.0004 on all above $1,000,000; 


If expenditures are between $2,000,000 and $3,000,- 
000: 


$1,900 -++ 0.0002 on all above $2,000,000; 
If expenditures are above $3,000,000: 
$2,100 + 0.0001 on all above $3,000,000. 
“Annual operating expenditures” is understood to in- 
clude all operating costs defined as administration and 
general, instructional, library, maintenance of physical 


plant (exclusive of that portion pertaining to auxiliary 
enterprises). It is not understood to include additional 
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capital investments, student aid, or auxiliary enter- 
prises. “Contributed services” shall be computed in all 
categories in line with other AATS member schools not 
using contributed services. Seminaries which are a 
part of a college or university shall include a prorated 
part of the general costs of the larger institution. 


GENE W. NEWBERRY 


PROPOSED BUDGETS 1970-72 
Proposed Proposed 





Budget Budget 
REVENUES 1970-71 1971-72 
Dives eae tonto, b eRiele aa tres aes Se ae 115,800.00 121,200.00 
Inspection-reevaluation fees ........... 2,500.00 2,500.00 
Miscellaneous sales ................... 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Miscellaneous income ................. 300.00 300.00 
Contributions ......... Ai Eskehs BN elt dees — — 
LOLITA ToS eer s 5 ee oc ee eee 120,100.00 125,500.00 
Reserves or new funds ................ 7,071.00 39,692.00 
GROSS REVENUES .............. 127,171.00 165,192.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Staff salaries (incl. housing of clergy) .. 73,000.00 88,000.00 @ 
Dtall pensions) ke ete. ee: 10,200.00 13,200.00 @ 
Staff moving expense ................. 1,200.00 ——— 
Office services (salaries) .............. 28,500.00 35,680.00 > 
Purchased office services ............., 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Health care and disability insurance ... 2,546.00 3,187.00 2 
FICA and clerical pensions ........... 3,300.00 8,900.00 b 
Other payroll taxes .................. 400.00 400.00 
Travel and entertainment ............. 7,500.00 8,000.00 
Rent Peri haere OT OLS ot 8,000.00 9,500.00 ¢ 
EVINting =o.) ote ee 5,500.00 5,500.00 
Telephone “27 0.5..4 ee ee eae 3,000.00 3,300.00 
Stationery, supplies, postage sh 2 sae 6,000.00 6.500.00 
Repairs and maintenance ............ 700.00 1,000.00 
Equipmentipental oe uur elie 1 ey 1,800.00 800.00 
Office furnishings and equipment ...... 7,500.00 4 8,000.00 e 
Audit CRMees 2. ee teateees 2,100.00 2,100.00 
Dues and subscriptions .............. 500.00 550.00 
Agency Peseta... hats Ces Ril, eae ae se 1,000.00 1,200.00 
Royalties. aa ceay.. hi Nee aera ee 200.00 150.00 
Insurance on office’ ....,....:......... 75.00 ’ 75.00 
Data processing *.’-.), A eee 1,500.00 1,500.00 


Budget Budget 
Proposed Proposed 


1970-71 1971-72 
Consuléant. (5. eee. ety Meee eA 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Committee and Commission expense 
Executive Committee ............... 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Commission on Accrediting .......... 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Commission on Faculty Fellowships. . 1,800.00 2,000.00 
Resources Planning Commission 
(Separate Fund) ................ — — 
Commission on Educational Strategy.. 3,300.00 3,300.00 
Committee on Standards Revision.... 5,000.00 8,000.00 
Committee on Student Financial Aid. . 500.00 500.00 
Committee on Black Religious 
HOXPETICNCE ay ce oe eS 3,300.00 3,300.00 
ATINUALMeCelINES! 6 os Fe ahha ee G 1,000.00 2,000.00 
Miscellaneous (contingency fund) ..... 1,500.00 1,500.00 


CAVA amrane ete mre soot that te. 191,921.00 224,142.00 
Less expenditures allocated to other 
funds 
Faculty Fellowships ................ 11,250.00 11,250.00 
ING HAGE und Same 5 Sh Pee heh Ad 2,300.00 1,900.00 
Mellon Fund 
Associate Director ............... 23,400.00 22,800.00 
Secretarial help... ..2.:.-2:+5-: 9,750.00 9,750.00 
Commission on Educational Strategy 3,300.00 3,300.00 
Consultant on Black Religious 
Experience wet ..6.4 Gites 2.82 5,000.00 
Committee on Black Religious 
Wxperience et) 2726.2. see ees 3,300.00 3,300.00 
Central administration ........... 6,450.00 6,650.00 
FOIA iS ee idee oes 8 OG Ao 64,750.00 58,950.00 
NET DISBURSEMENTS .......... 127,171.00 165,192.00 


Notes to Proposed Budget Figures 

a Includes provision for salary of full-time staff person to work on 
Black Religious Experience and Theological Education. 

b Includes secretary for Black staff person. 

e Includes rent for Black staff officer. 

d Includes preparation of office for Marvin Taylor and purchase of 
one Magnetic Tape Selectric Typewriter at $6,295. 

e Includes purchase of Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriter and equip- 
ment for Black staff officer and secretary. 
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BaTTELLE & BATTELLE 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


1785 BIG HILL ROAD 
DAYTON, OHIO 45439 


(S13) 2968-0201 


ACCOUNTANTS' REPORT 


The American Association of Theological Schools 
Dayton, Ohio 


We have examined the balance sheet of The American 
Association of Theological Schools prepared on the cash basis 
as of June 30, 1970 and the related statements of receipts and 
disbursements and retained income for the two years then ended. 
Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet, the 
statements of receipts and disbursements and retained income 
present fairly the financial position of The American Association 
of Theological Schools at June 30, 1970, arising from cash 
transactions, and the receipts and disbursements made by it 
during the two years then ended, on a basis consistent with 
prior years. 


August 14, 1970 
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AbSeseke res 


JRRENT BUDGET FUND 
Cash 
Agency account: 
U. S. Treasury bills, at cost 
Travel and insurance deposits 


iSOURCES PLANNING COMMISSTON FUND 
Cash 
Agency account: 

Cash 

U. S. Treasury bills, at cost 


\STERN PENNSYLVANIA AREA CASE STUDY FUND 
Cash 
Agency cash 


180 70 


S22 ley, 


‘TIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION FUND 


Cash 
Due from the Mellon Fund 
Agency cash 


tLLON FUND 
Agency account: 
Cash 
U. S. Treasury notes, at cost 


\CULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 
Cash 
Due from other funds: 
Current Budget Fund 
Mellon Fund 
Agency account: 
Cash 
U. S. Treasury bills, at cost 


[LLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 
Cash 


Agency account: 
Cash 
U. S. Treasury bills, at cost 


[THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION" FUND 
Cash 
Agency account: 

Cash 


U. S. Treasury. bills, at cost 
Totals forward 
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13 804 31 


2-987_13 


468 70 


65 394 58 


US 727 


8 438 12 


132 59 


978 72 


98 


149 


16 


65 


487 


719 


528 


135) 


902 


692 
962 


711 
900 
576 


187 
906 


427 


791 


863 


812 


625 


567 


atl 


98 


65 


00 


43 


87 


06 
58 


95 
00 
85 


79 
25 


54 


44 


28 


78 


39 


OL 


31 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


EXHIBIT 


104 


11 


150 


88 


3 


383 


735 


038 


654 


188 


094 


082 


438 


678 
910 


BALANCE SHEET (CASH 


63 


30 


64 


80 


04 


26 


L7 


32 
16 


OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


A 


BASIS) JUNE 30, 1970 


Lo AShe tolele tel eEe 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND 
Agency cash account overdraft 
Due to other funds: 
Faculty Fellowship 
Employee payroll taxes withheld 
Retained income - Exhibit B 


RESOURCES PLANNING COMMISSION FUND 


Retained income - Exhibit C 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA AREA CASE STUDY FUND 
Retained income - Exhibit D 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION FUND 
Retained income - Exhibit E 


MELLON FUND 
Due to other funds: 
N.C,E.A. Fund 5 900 00 
Faculty Fellowship Fund 2 987 13 


Retained income - Exhibit F 


FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 
Retained income - Exhibit G 


LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 


Retained income - Exhibit H 


"THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION" FUND 
Retained income - Exhibit I 


Totals forward 
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TL 209>63s 


13 804 31 
923 78 


88797 9k 


8' 1807 G13 


141 206 91 


104 7. 


117%G 


150 05 


88 Of 


13 4: 





383 91 


ASSUS <E2tS 


Totals brought forward 


RARIAN FELLOWSHIP FUND 
ash 
gency account: 
Cash 
Savings account 
U. S. Treasury bills, at cost 


ROTEXT FUND 
ash 
gency account: 
Cash 
U. S. Treasury bonds and bills, at 
cost 


EX FUND 
ash 
gency account: 
Cash 
U. S. Treasury notes and bills, at 
cost 


Total assets 


155 


78 


54 


253i 
194 
702 


904 


739 


470 


556 


17 
09 
13 


47 


28 


31 


44 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


EXHIBIT 


BALANCE SHEET (CASH 


170 


E33 


322 


81 643 


314 


57_026 


oT 


39 


83 


UES 


71 


75 


383 910 16 


17 304 30 


81 966 58 


57_ 341 46 


540 _ 522 50 


OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


A (CONTINUED ) 


BASIS) JUNE 30, 1970 


Le PvAG Be lela ale emo. 
Totals brought forward 383 9 


LIBRARIAN FELLOWSHIP FUND ; 
Retained income - Exhibit J 173 


MICROTEXT FUND 





Retained income - Exhibit K 81 9 
INDEX FUND 

Retained income - Exhibit L BY =| 

Total liabilities 540 5: 





The accompanying notes are an integral part of the financial statements. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
EXHIBIT B 
CURRENT BUDGET FUND RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1970 


Budget Actual 

[PTS 
nual dues 215 000 00 21388295093 
come from sale of bulletins, library material, etc. 2 400 00 3613 LO 
terest income 1 400 00 9 466 17 
spection fees and revaluation fees 3 000 00 3 000 00 
spection and revaluation receipts net of expenses 208 15 
ntributions 1 800 00 
scellaneous income 600 00 iL S05) Si 

Totals 222 400 00 238 288 91 
URSEMENTS - Schedule No. 1 241 730 00 229 904 57 
SS RECEIPTS 19 330 00 8 384 34 
INED INCOME, June 30, 1968 80 413 57 
INED INCOME, June 30, 1970 its TE Shik 


accompanying notes are an integral part of the financial statements. 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


JUNE 30, 1970 


1 No value is placed on the inventory of Theological Education Journals 

4 and other publications. Each edition was printed in excess of current 
subscription needs to make available a reasonable number of back copies. 
The entire cost of printing is expensed in the year of publication. 

2 Theological Education subscription income is included in the year 


received even though part of the income may represent a payment 
for past or future issues. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
EXHIBIT C 


RESOURCES PLANNING COMMISSION FUND 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1970 


RECEIPTS 
Grant from Sealantic Fund, Inc. 
Other contributions 
Interest income 
Total 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Professional and staff services provided for under 
Section I of Sealantic Fund grant: 
Arthur Di. Little, Inc. 8 433 


Research assistants 250 


Cost the AATS provided for under Section II 
of Sealantic Fund grant: 


Consultants Honaria 7 389 
Travel expense 8 793 
Telephone 382 
Printing expense Le029 
Stationery and postage 597 
Miscellaneous 644 


Printing expenses allocated from "Theological 
Education" 
Administrative expense allocation Current Budget 
Total 
EXCESS DISBURSEMENTS 
RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1968 


RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1970 
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82 
00 


30 
67 
67 


44 
57 


3k 


18 


31 


LL 


11 


428 
373 
921 


722 


683 


837 


000 


300 


821 


98 


136 


1l_ 038 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


EXHIBIT D 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA AREA CASE STUDY 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1970 


wLPTS 
fnterest income 





3BURSEMENTS 
Srofessional staff and services provided for under 
Section I of the Sealantic Fund grant: 


Acehur De Little, Inc. 10 149 92 


Research assistants 
Sost to the AATS provided for under Section II: 
Travel expense 
Honoraria 
Stationery and postage 
Telephone 
Secretary salaries 
Cost analysis survey 
Miscellaneous 
Administrative expense allocation, Current Budget 


Total 
CESS DISBURSEMENTS 
TAINED INCOME, June 30, 1968 
TAINED INCOME, June 30, 1970 


EXHIBIT E 


916 
650 
657 
175 
162 
4 500 
122 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION FUND 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1970 


GELPTS 

Contributions 

Interest 
Total 


SBURSEMENTS 

N.c.E.A. Workshop and travel 

N.C.E.A. Monthly payment 

Allocated administrative expense, Current Budget 
Total 


‘CESS RECEIPTS AND RETAINED, INCOME, June 30, 1970 


159 


7_ 696 


24 


73 
00 
49 
87 
75 
00 
79 


2778-46 


17 846 16 


ia 18563 


2 674 65 


27 706 44 


26 927 98 


_28 582 62 


1 654 64 














THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


EXHIBIT F 


MELLON. FUND 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1970 


RECEIPTS 
Contribution 
Interest 

Total 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Consultants wages 
Travel 
Committee on Black Experience 
Spiritual Development Task Force 
Conferences and seminars 
Allocated administrative expense, Current Budget 
Total 


EXCESS RECEIPTS AND RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1970 


EXHIBIT G 


FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1970 


RECEIPTS 
Grants from Sealantic Fund, Inc. 
Interest income 


Total 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Awards 
1968-69 Program awards disbursed 
1969-70 Program awards disbursed 
1970-71 Program awards advanced 
Total awards disbursed 

Administrative allocation - Current Budget 
Total . 


EXCESS DISBURSEMENTS 
RETAINED INCOME , June 30, 1968 


RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1970 
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136 050 00 
111 950 00 


74 800 00 


150 


00¢ 
46) 


157 


46 


/ 
22: 
04! 
90( 
27. 
25( 


26( 


300 


201 


141 


00 


321 


308 


322 
22 


32( 


80' 
501 


345 


30! 


36 


py) 


05 


125) 


88 08: 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


EXHIBIT H 


LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 


SS 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30 


7 L969 


JIPTS 

rants from Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
aterest income 

ther contributions 

Total 


3URS EMENTS 

aculty fellowship program - Associate member schools 
1968 - 69 Program awards disbursed 

1969-70 Program awards disbursed 

Total awards disbursed 

valuation of conference of Seminary Professors in 1965 
dministrative allocation - Current budget 

Total 


ESS RECEIPTS 
AINED INCOME, June 30, 1968 


AINED INCOME: June 30, 1970 
ANALYSIS OF RETAINED INCOME 


aculty Fellowship program - Associate member schools 
cecumulated income 
Total 


161 


16 500 00 


__9 50000 


12 747 30 
690 87 


13V4380 07 


28 000 
1 960 
65 


30 025 


26 000 
903 
mh Ti00 


00 
99 
00 
Se) 


00 
63 
00 
63 


29 003 


36 


1 022 


81 


12 415 


13_438 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
EXHIBIT I 
THE JOURNAL "THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION" FUND 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1970 


RECEIPTS 
Grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
Journal subscriptions 
Interest income 
Gain on sale of investments 
Total 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Printing and freight 

Allocations from Current Budget - 
Editorial and clerical 

Addressing, postage, inserting and mailing 

Miscellaneous 
Total 

Less printing expense allocated to Resources Planning Commission 
Total 


EXCESS DISBURSEMENTS 
RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1968 


RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1970 


EXHIBIT J 
LIBRARIAN FELLOWSHIP FUND 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1970 


RECEIPTS 
Interest income 
Gain on sale of invetments 
Total 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Fellowship Awards 
Administrative allocation - Current Budget 
Travel expense , 
Total 
EXCESS DISBURSEMENTS 
RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1968 


RETAINED INCOME, June 30, 1970 


162 























THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


EXHIBIT K 
MICROTEXT FUND 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30 


yeL970 


[PTS 
terest income 





JRSEMENTS 
ministrative allocation, Current Budget 


38 RECEIPTS 
INED INCOME, June 30, 1968 


INED INCOME, June 30, 1970 


EXHIBIT L 


INDEX FUND 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1970 


IPTS 

terest income 

in on sale of securities 
Total 





URSEMENTS 
ministrative allocation, Current Budget 


SS RECEIPTS 
INED INCOME, June 30, 1968 


INED INCOME, June 30,1970 
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6 562 22 


600 00 
5 962 22 
76 004 36 


81 966 58 


6 163 66 
104 53 

6 268 19 
___ 600 00 
5 668 19 
51, s60 327 


_57_341 46 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


SCHEDULE NO. 


i 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND DISBURSEMENTS 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30 


1970 


EE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Staff salaries: 
Executive Director 
Associate Director 
Staff Associate 
Administrative Assistant 
Staff pension: 
Executive Director 
Associate Director 
Staff Associate 
Administrative Assistant 
Staff housing: 
Executive Director 
Associate Director 
Staff Associate 
Secretarial and office salaries 
Travel 
Staff insurance 
Rent 
Printing 
Telephone 
Stationery and postage 
Purchase office services 
Office equipment and improvements 
Repairs and maintenance 
Equipment rental 
F,I.C.A. expense 
Other payroll taxes 
Auditing 
Data processing 
Dues 
Annual meeting expense 
Agency fees 
Committee and Commission expense 
Executive Committee 
Commission on Accrediting 
Commission on Christian Education 
Committee on Recruiting 
Committee on Supervision of Field Education 
Committee on Financial Aid to Students 
Committee on the Professional Doctorate 
Commission on Faculty Fellowships 
Miscellaneous 
Totals forward 
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VweVeew 


Budget 


132 


ie m 
UW OW AWE oo 


No 


NOrwWW 


wn 


8 


3 


859 


120 
500 
376 
400 
250 
700 
000 
000 
700 
800 
000 
550 
375 
300 
000 
000 
000 
500 


500 
500 
800 
000 


000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


1 800 00 


276 030 00 


274 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
RR SU HUV LO 
SCHEDULE NO. 1 (Continued) 

CURRENT BUDGET FUND DISBURSEMENTS 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30910 


tals brought forward 276 030 00 274 798 22 


ministrative expenses allocated to 
funds: 


rn Pennsylvania Area Case Study ) 2 674 65 
ty Fellowship Fund ) 22 500 00 
rian Fellowship Fund ) 34 300 00 600 00 
text Fund ) 600 00 
n ) 6.250 00 
Fund ) 600 00 
BA. ) 2 900 00 
Endowment, Inc., Fund ) Ce LOO MOO 
al "Theological Education" Fund ) 6 669 00 
otals 34 300 00 HA 893 65 
dministrative disbursements 241 730 00 229 904 57 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON FACULTY 
FELLOWSHIPS 


During the past biennium policy matters have received 
careful attention from the Commission in order that the 
awards may truly fulfill the purpose for which they have 
been so generously given by Sealantic Fund, Inc., and the 
Lilly Endowment Fund. 


Some major points may be noted: 


(a) A fellowship is not usually granted to scholars un- 
dertaking a degree program (e.g. to begin doctoral 
study). 


(b) Preference is given to those who have not previously 
held a fellowship (Bulletin 28, 1968, p. 59). 


(c) Nominations are now permitted from schools as fol- 
lows: those with 1-24 faculty members, two; 25-36, 
three; 37 and up, four. During 1967-70, 65 institu- 
tions were assisted in this way (only one in Canada). 
One had six awards; one had five; and four had four. 
So there has been a reasonably good distribution. 


(d) Fellows are invited to submit reports after they 
have completed the sabbatical leave project. 


(e) Projects are extremely important, for there is a 
great deal of competition for fellowships. The leave 
should not ordinarily be spent at home or in old, 
familiar surroundings. Highly technical research can 
be supported from other foundations; our awards 
are meant primarily to enhance the quality of semi- 
nary teaching. It is not desirable to plan for “junket” 
travel not properly related to a serious purpose. 


(f) The normal leave is one full year, with a maximum 
grant of $4,000; for a half year (two quarters) and 
a summer a maximum of $3,000 may be awarded. 


(g) Applicants are expected to return to the school that 
nominates, but such a covenant may permit a trans- 
fer within the field of theological education; and in 
that case no return of grants is required. 


In February 1970 the Commission had about. $160,000 
available for fellowships to accredited school nominees (the 
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annual Sealantic grant was $150,000) and it named 50 fel- 
lows, with a total of $158,000 in grants. Four alternates 
also were named. A total of 86 fellows were granted awards 
during the biennium. 


With an annual Lilly grant of $12,000 and some balances, 
the Commission also named four fellows from associate 
schools, their grants totalling $14,000. One alternate was 
named. 


Two Commission members also assisted in the awards 
by ATLA of fellowships to theological librarians. 


The time schedule for 1971 is as follows: forms will be 
sent to seminaries and schools in the second half of Septem- 
ber 1970. Nomination-applications are due on December 1, 
1970; and the Commission will meet at Dayton, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 5-6, 1971. 


Finally, a word of thanks must be expressed to Dr. David 
Schuller and the Association staff; and to all the members 
of the Commission for hard work each year in what is by 
no means an easy chore. The chairman, now completing his 
term as a commissioner, is especially grateful to his col- 
leagues for their labours. Special thanks are due Richard 
R. Niebuhr and J. Coert Rylaarsdam who are also complet- 
ing their six-year terms. It is much to be hoped that funds 
will continue to be made available. All who have enjoyed a 
fellowship from AATS appreciate both the honour and the 
benefits of this programme; and the schools are equally 
sensitive to its value. 


GEORGE JOHNSTON, Chairman 


RESOURCES PLANNING COMMISSION 
Mr. President and Colleagues: I have the honor to present 


the following report of the Resources Planning Commission 
for the biennium 1968-70. 


Background 


The Resources Planning Commission functioned during 
the biennium 1966-68 as a special commission and pro- 
duced a memorable and significant report. The effects of 
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that report have been great and continue to be felt in the 
Association. At the 1968 biennial meeting, the Commission 
was established as a regular standing commission of the 
Association. 


The charge to the commission was to continue to take such 
steps as offered promise of furthering the sound deployment 
of resources for theological education, given the sober 
assessment of the future of theological education laid out 
in the report of the first Resources Planning Commission. 
The officers and the Executive Committee of the Association 
were empowered to seek funds for the work of the Com- 
mission, it being understood that, in all likelihood, there 
would not be vast sums available for the Commission’s 
work. 


Funding for 1968-70 


The Commission first joined with the Executive Director 
and the Executive Committee in the securing of funds. An 
initial proposal was presented to the Sealantic Fund, Inc., 
outlining activities that would require a quite sizeable sum. 
After discussions with Mr. Yorke Allen, the Executive 
Director reported to the Commission on July 17, 1969, that 
the Sealantic Fund had provided the sum of $28,428 for 
the Commission, the monies to be used to provide stipends 
and expenses for a small number of “‘catalyst-consultants” 
to be made available, on application, to groups of theological 
schools engaged in plans for collaboration. For the first year 
of the Commission’s work, therefore, the resources available 
were borne by the Association’s budget.* 


During the late summer of 1969, the Executive Director 
was in conversation with the officers of the newly-formed 
Mellon Foundation. Early in the fall, the foundation pro- 
vided a sizeable sum for the work of the Association. A 
portion of this sum was set aside for the Resources Plan- 
ning Commission, thus enabling the Commission to broaden 
its work considerably. 


In addition, the Executive Committee set aside from the 
Mellon Fund a small sum for catalyst-consultants for 
libraries. 


* Later repaid in full from the Sealantic Fund grant. 
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Work During 1968-69 


The first year’s work included continuing review of col- 
laborative efforts under way in a number of localities; con- 
versations with theological librarians and denominational 
executives responsible for theological education; and dis- 
cussion of the need for fresh efforts at funding theological 
education. 


Work During 1969-70 


Most of the actions taken by the Commission occurred 
during the current academic year. The Commission moved 
its fall 1969 meeting date forward to July in order to pre- 
pare the way for formal action on requests for catalyst- 
consultants that were pending during the period when 
funds had not been available. Several requests for con- 
sultants were approved at the July 1969 meeting, to be 
funded from the Sealantic Fund grant. At the November 
1969 meeting, other requests were in hand but were held 
pending the designation of Mellon monies to the Commis- 
sion. At the January 1970 meeting, requests from several 
centers were approved and consultants designated. Again 
at the April meeting of the Commission, requests for con- 
sultants were approved. 


Centers Supported During the Biennium 


Modest sums for catalyst-consultants were made available 
to the following centers during the biennium: 


Atlanta Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Berkeley Nashville-Sewanee 
Chicago/Southside Toronto 
Dayton-Columbus Vancouver 
Indianapolis Washington, D.C. 


Louisville-Lexington 


Collaborative Efforts Underway 


In addition to the centers named above, other theological 
schools and groups of schools have been engaging in various 
forms of collaboration or making plans to do so. The Com- 
mission has received reports on work in progress in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Rochester, New York City, Boston, Rich- 
mond, Claremont, Chicago/Northside, St. Louis, Kansas 
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City, Dubuque, and among the theological schools of the 
United Church of Canada. Some of these centers already 
have developed clusters of theological schools; others are 
on the way to doing so. Various church communions have 
been at work to plan the future of theological education for 
their respective churches. Some theological schools have 
relocated during the biennium, and others are engaged in 
studies that may result in relocation. 


Several theological schools are establishing working rela- 
tionships of various kinds without having firm plans for 
the relocation of any one of the collaborating schools. 


Mounting Costs 


The Commission has undertaken no new studies of the 
rising costs of theological education. Our impression, borne 
out by the experience of the members of the Commission in 
their own institutions, is that costs continue to rise at an 
alarming rate and that new resources to meet these costs 
are not on the horizon. It is our judgment, therefore, that 
the situation for theological schools remains just as critical 
as it was indicated to be in the report of the first Resources 
Planning Commission. 


Other Activities of the Commission 


The Commission has found its several meetings with 
denominational executives responsible for theological edu- 
cation to be highly productive and recommends that these 
occasional meetings be continued. The meeting with theo- 
logical librarians also was a highly valuable one, we be- 
lieve. It is our judgment that the librarians of theological 
schools need to be deeply involved in the work of the Com- 
mission, and in all of the work of the Association, during 
the years ahead. 


The Commission has sponsored the production of a bro- 
chure written by. Mr. Richard Rising of the AATS office 
and titled “Moving Into the Future.” This brochure outlines 
collaborative efforts now in progress. It also includes a 
brief assessment of the gains and possible losses that may 
be involved in clustering. The closing two paragraphs of 
the brochure are quoted below: . 
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It would be a mistake to assume that the clustering of 
seminaries will alone provide the panacea for the ills that 
beset theological education. Indeed, we have to recognize 
in all candor that clustering is no way to provide valida- 
tion for the continued existence of a seminary that really 
ought to go out of business, and denominational execu- 
tives still must face the question of how many seminaries 
their churches can legitimately support. It is also clear 
that some of the most innovative programs of education 
for ministry are found in schools that are still relatively 
unrelated to others. Especially in the early stages, the 
complexities of clustering often divert energy and atten- 
tion away from pressing needs for educational reform. 


The evidence that is already in, however, indicates that 
with admitted exceptions clustering can provide the basis 
on which serious reform must be built. While it is possible 
to be attracted by potential financial savings, sober plan- 
ners are well aware that this can be illusory and that the 
only overarching goal that can be sought is the pursuit 
of excellence in preparing men for ministry. The exper- 
ience to date continues to support the conviction of the 
Resources Planning Commission that the development of 
cooperative programs that clusters make possible is a 
massive step forward in the achievement of that goal. 


Remaining Problems and Questions 


Some of the questions raised in the initial report of the 
Resources Planning Commission have grown more urgent, 
we believe, during the biennium, and answers are by no 
means at hand. Several of those questions are registered 
here. 


1. The funding of theological education 


It is by no means evident that theological schools, even 
the strongest and best of them, will be able to find the funds 
for continuing operations at a high level of quality. Funds 
to make collaboration or relocation possible are also diffi- 
cult to secure. A number of very strong proposals for col- 
laboration remain inactive because of the lack of funds. 
The costs of theological education continue to soar. Founda- 
tions are increasingly reluctant to provide scholarships and 
fellowships for individual students or in support of the 
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regular student aid programs of the schools. Many con- 
gregations are less ready than once they were to support 
the theological school with which they have special relation- 
ships. The national church agencies report little or no 
increase in financial support; some show a considerable 
decrease in support. Theological schools, of course, are 
affected adversely by such developments. 

It is evident, therefore, that every possible economy must 
be effected if strong programs of theological education are 
to continue. Equally evident is the urgent need that new 
sources of financial support be found. The Commission has 
discussed this problem repeatedly, but it remains without 
solution. 


2. The Placement of Graduates 


The Commission has noted that an increasing number of 
Ph.D. or Th.D. graduates in theology are finding it difficult 
to locate suitable teaching posts. Several directors of doc- 
toral programs have taken the lead in cutting back on the 
number of applicants admitted to the program; others have 
sent out notices to applicants calling attention to the diffi- 
culty of finding teaching positions. Few of the church bodies 
have made detailed studies of the need for ministers and 
few of the theological schools have sought to limit the 
number of applicants for the B.D. or M.Div. degree to be ac- 
cepted on the basis of the anticipated need for graduates. 
But the time is at hand for such actions, we believe. 

The Commission will need to give careful and detailed 
attention to this matter during the coming biennium. 


3. Church Union and Theological Education 


Church union, accomplished and in prospect, presents 
special problems and opportunities to theological schools 
and to the churches. The United Methodist Church has 
appointed a special commission to make recommendations 
on the future of its theological schools. The Consultation on 
Church Union continues its work with the realization that 
vast changes might need to be effected in theological educa- 
tion should the union of churches envisaged come to fru- 
ition. The Commission has discussed these matters and 
heard reports from several who are involved in these de- 
velopments. It may well be that church union will, in time, 
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offer excellent opportunities for theological schools to join 
forces and for the number of schools to be reduced, with 
great financial economies and improved theological educa- 
tion resulting. 
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The Commission wishes to express its thanks to Bishop 
James A. Hickey and Thomas E. Ambrogi for their contri- 
butions to the work of the Commission prior to their being 
forced to resign because of the pressure of other duties. 

A grant from the Henry Luce Foundation has made it 
possible for Father Van Antwerp to serve as catalyst- 
consultant in several localities without additional stipend 
from the resources of the Commission. We are grateful to 
Mrs. Martha Wallace of the Luce Foundation for this grant. 
Our special thanks are extended to the Sealantic Fund, Inc., 
and Mr. Yorke Allen for their continued support of the 
Commission’s work, and to the Andrew Mellon Foundation 
and Mr. Charles Hamilton for their magnificent grant in 
support of the Association’s work. 

Our special thanks are due to Jesse Ziegler and Charlotte 
Thompson for their initiatives and support throughout the 
biennium. Such accomplishments as the Commission may 
have been able to realize owe more to them than to any 
others. 


The Future 


The Commission, acknowledging that its work for the 
biennium has been of modest significance, holds the view 
that it is essential for theological schools of the Association 
to continue their collaborative efforts and that the Com- 
mission can be of continuing assistance toward that end. 
The Commission also believes that church and ministry 
have almost unprecedented importance in our contemporary 
world, torn as it is by mutual suspicion, hatred, outbursts 
of violence, and the determination on the part of many to 
fight for a better, more humane, and more just society. The 
theological schools of the Association bear an enormous 
responsibility for helping to shape and to channel the visions 
and passions and commitments of young men and women 
today. The resources of theological schools, therefore, must 
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be marshalled in order that the schools be the better able 
to fulfill that vocation which is distinctively theirs. The 
Commission sees signs that this urgent need is being recog- 
nized and that theological schools—and their administrators, 
faculty members, students, and supporters—are ready to 
do what is required to fulfill that need. 


WALTER HARRELSON, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


As a result of correspondence with the chairman of the 
Commission, Randolph C. Miller of Yale Divinity School 
and the former chairman, Adrian C. Heaton of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Seminary of the West, the Commission was 
polled to see whether they felt need for a meeting. There 
was widespread feeling within the Commission that pulling 
the group together from across the country would be a 
misuse of resources of the Association. The Commission has 
not, therefore, met but has carried on certain activities 
during the biennium. 


Data have been supplied on enrollments in various levels 
of Christian education programs in the theological schools. 
Provision for the continued gathering of such data has been 
made in the new report forms which have been designed for 
the Association use. It will be possible in the Fact Book on 
Theological Education, published for the first time this year, 
to trace from year to year the health of the Christian edu- 
cation program at least insofar as it can be measured in 
terms of enrollments. 

A small committee of the Commission met to consult with 
Professor Phillip E. Hammond of the University of Wis- 
consin regarding a possible study of the Christian educator 
as a professional. No clear steps were seen in the design of 
the study and no ready source of support seemed available. 
Professor Miller ‘still feels that such a study may be needed 
combining research with some creative theory. 

Professor D. Campbell Wyckoff, of Princeton Seminary 
and a former member of the Commission, continued his 
preparation of Christian education bibliographies: in each 
year of the biennium and these bibliographies were sent to 
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the libraries of member schools. There has been consider- 
able appreciation of this service. 


The chairman, from his sabbatical leave place in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, writes that he believes some unfinished 
business for concerned Christian education people remains. 
He feels that the study of the profession is one such matter, 
the necessity to rethink the discipline of religious education 
in relation to the larger themes of pastoral theology and 
religious studies is another, the content of a Th.D. in Chris- 
tian education perhaps another. 

This Commission came into being in the biennial meeting 
of 1964 at the time the American Association of Schools 
of Religious Education was merged with the AATS. Since 
that time a significant place for Christian education in the 
structures of the AATS has characterized the emerging 
situation. One or more representatives of the disciplines of 
Christian education have consistently served on the Com- 
mission on Accrediting; representatives have served on 
accrediting teams as they have gone to institutions where 
there were degree programs in Christian education; men 
trained in the field have achieved positions of major re- 
sponsibility in the educational leadership of theological 
schools; data regarding the Christian education enterprise 
have been made widely available. 

In the last three years the Commission itself has raised 
the question as to whether it may not have fulfilled its 
function and whether the concerns which it originally rep- 
resented may not better be carried on in a more compre- 
hensive commission looking at a total strategy and planning 
of education for ministry. The members expressed their 
gratitude for the opportunity to serve the schools of the 
Association and will be ready to serve in significant ways 
in which they may be asked in the future. 


JESSE H. ZIEGLER for 


RANDOLPH C. MILLER, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON SUPERVISION AND FIELD EDUCATION 


The Committee on Supervision and Field Education, 
which was created at the 1968 Biennial Meeting to continue 
the work of the former Committee on Clinical Pastoral 
Education, began meetings in the fall of 1968 under the 
chairmanship of Lowell G. Colston. James M. Ault later 
served as leader during Dr. Colston’s illness. The commit- 
tee membership included representation from the areas of 
clinical pastoral] education, action training, and seminary 
field education. 


From the outset it was recognized that even with the 
distinctive emphases and life styles of the three areas, 
they had a common concern in an experience-centered 
educational process, in contrast to what is normally iden- 
tified as a classroom-oriented process. The distinction is 
by no means as clear-cut as has been generally thought, for 
seminar meetings for reflection on experiences outside the 
classroom would clearly be within the scope of experiential 
education, just as archaeological digs would be identified 
as extensions of what is normally thought of as classroom 
work. Such delineation as can be made was assumed to be 
focused on immediate and direct involvement in the hu- 
man condition as it is experienced in its own terms. In 
terms of educational process, the raw data are human lives 
themselves, and the organizing structure for understanding 
is theology, which in the student is shaped by the raw 
material into a more useful instrument for insight into the 
human condition. 


The role of supervision in such an educational process 
becomes crucial, for the supervisor not only directs the 
attention of a student to the critical areas of human ex- 
perience but also assists and guides him in developing com- 
petence for theological reflection. The role demands the 
further ability to assist in the student’s process of self- 
discovery, which confrontation with profound levels of 
crisis invariably forces. It is evident that the most obvious 
limitation in the full utilization of this educational process. 


is the dearth of supervisors capable of exercising such an 
exacting role. 
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The committee recognized early in its deliberation, how- 
ever, that another deterrent existed; namely, the traditional 
refusal or reluctance of-many seminary faculties to accept 
this as a legitimate and indispensable educational process 
in professional education. There was a strong conviction 
that until this could be overcome, any approach to theologi- 
cal education as both an integrated and integrative process 
was doomed. It was decided that the first step must be to 
provide an opportunity for opening up more effective lines 
of communication between the proponents of the two proc- 
esses and through it to gain a clearer understanding of the 
dichotomy along with some concrete proposals to overcome 
it. 

The decision was taken to sponsor a consultation among 
certain seminaries in the New York area as a pilot for 
possible duplication elsewhere. Six seminaries were se- 
lected, and representatives of their administrations met 
several times with the committee. The target date for the 
consultation had been tentatively set from the spring of 
1970. Two meetings were held in the fall of 1969,, expedited 
by additional work by a subcommittee. At the last of the 
meetings, student representation was included. It became 
apparent in the course of these meetings that the group was 
unable to focus the problems to be dealt with in a suffi- 
ciently clear form to assure positive results from such a 
consultation, and it was decided to postpone any further 
action. In retrospect, several factors stand out which reflect 
both on the nature of this all too familiar dichotomy be- 
tween the two educational processes and on the methodology 
of projects seeking to bridge it: 


1. Different seminaries are at very different levels in 
their recognition of tension between the two processes, in 
the urgency they feel about dealing with it, and in their 
understanding of the need for a more integrative approach 
to theological education. One of the principal factors in the 
inability to plan the consultation was lack of sufficient 
common ground among the institutions involved. 


2. Although those involved in field education, clinical 
pastoral education, and action training share common 
ground in finding validity to theological education . only 
insofar as it includes at its core the process of education 
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from experience, the three groups have distinctive goals, 
distinctive understandings of how the process relates to 
more classical forms of theological education, and distinc- 
tive levels of commitment to the continuation of those forms. 


3. The tendency of these three groups along with semi- 
nary administrators to look on the package of such pro- 
grams offered by the three as adequately inclusive of 
“experience” to which classical theology must relate to be 
relevant is likely to leave many students cold. While not 
necessarily questioning the validity of these programs as 
such, they look beyond them for clearer ways in which their 
theological insights can speak to the issues of love and 
hate, authority and freedom, Vietnam, the draft, and other 
areas which press hard on their own experience. The com- 
mittee recognized that one of the most serious errors it 
made was in delaying the inclusion of student representa- 
tives in its deliberations. When they finally were present, 
there was no doubt that they looked on the issue of resolving 
the stated dichotomy as one principally of interest to facul- 
ties and that whatever the outcome, the educational issues 
as they see them would be left untouched. 


4. The frequent practice of polarizing theological educa- 
tion between “classroom orientation” and “experience orien- 
tation,” and of categorizing individual members of a faculty 
in one camp or the other misrepresents both the issues and 
the individuals. It further leaves one with the false assump- 
tion that the solution lies in a kind of patchwork merger 
of the two rather than in the evolution of a new style of 
education, which some thought would provide the only 
resolution of the current inadequacies. 


5. The development of competence to “reflect theologi- 
cally” was recognized as central to the education of pro- 
fessionals in the seminaries, but both from evidence 
presented and from the experience of the meetings them- 
selves, this task was seen to be very difficult and indeed, 
virtually impossible without a more integrative process of 
theological education. 


The experience of the committee both in its own meetings 
and in those with seminary representatives reaffirms its 
conviction that among the central questions pertinent to 
the achievement of adequacy in theological education today 
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are those involving educational process. Supervision and field 
education are derivative concerns which can never be effec- 
tively dealt with until a greater consensus emerges about 
the nature of integrative theological education. First from 
the clinical pastoral educators and more recently from the 
action training leaders comes the insistent demand that 
attention be given to the conclusions and convictions pro- 
duced by their own experiences with both seminarians and 
ordained clergy. Pursuit of such a consensus, however, 
needs to be done in a broader context than possible in the 
scope of this committee’s assignment, and the Association is 
urged to provide a structure capable of dealing with this 
urgent need. 


LOWELL G. COLSTON, Chairman 


JAMES M. AULT, Acting Chairman 


REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 


I. ACTIVITIES DURING THE BIENNIUM 
A. Workshops 


In response to the urgent requests of the membership 
of past regional workshops, the Committee has con- 
tinued the workshops, holding one in each region every 
second year. The following were held during the bien- 


nium: 
Seminaries 
Place Date represented 
Berkeley, California February 1969 8 
Cambridge, Massachusetts February 1969 11 
Fort Worth, Texas November 1969 4 
Durham, North Carolina November 1969 9 
Chicago, Illinois April 1970 44 


Workshop and Consultation for Financial Aid 
Officers and Denominational Executives 
(national rather than regional) ; seven de- 
nominations represented in the Consultation 
for Denominational Executives 
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Because of the turnover among financial aid officers, and 
because of the many changes within the dynamic fields 
of theological education and of financial aid, the demand 
for the continuation of the workshops is insistent. 


B. Student Expense Survey 


This survey, in which 29 seminaries participated, was 
carried out in February 1969. The findings were brought 
together by computerized data processing. There were 
1196 seminary students who responded to the survey. 
Findings were distributed to the seminaries in early 
June. The survey expenses were covered by a fee of 
$40 paid by each seminary. 


C. Revisions Committee for Expense Norms and Common 
Forms 


A subcommittee of eight members met in New York, 
June 17-18, 1969 to consider the survey findings and to 
make the necessary changes in the student expense 
norms. The subcommittee also revised the common 
financial aid forms: the Financial Information Form, 
the Need Analysis Review, and the Computation Manual. 
These revised materials were printed and ready for pur- 
chase in January 1970, for use by the seminaries in the 
1970-71 academic year. 


D. Publication Sales Report 


The Committee printed, publicized, and distributed, 
through the National Council of Churches’ Department 
of Publication Services, the following common forms: 


Financial Information Form, with budget pages | _ 5666 


Need Analysis Report 1800 
Computation Manual spam apical: 
Financing a Theological Education 4646 
Financial Aid for Professional and ES LS. 
Graduate Education 2323 


KE. Financial Aid for Continuing Education for Ministry 


This publication, prepared by the Committee, was pub- 
lished in an edition of 50,000 copies, through the cour- 
tesy of the Minister’s Life & Casualty Union. The copies 
were distributed as follows: 
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Denominations 30,720 
Denominational Units 1,260 
Others 2,325 © 


The 15,695 remaining have been and are being distrib- 
uted from the Office of the Society for the Advancement 
of Continuing Education for Ministry, in the Depart- 
ment of Ministry, National Council of Churches [sic]. 


F. Survey on Foreign Students and Financial Aid 


This survey of seminaries, made in the winter of 1968, 
was summarized in the January 1969 issue of High- 
lights, and thus shared with all seminaries. | 


G. The Committee Itself 


-The Committee has met twice each year. It is composed 

of three members appointed by the AATS, three ap- 
pointed by the NCC, and several members at large 
chosen by the Committee. 


The AATS appointees during the pei biennium were 
the following: 
Robert E. Broadwell, spe eae Saar es eee 
Seminary) °— 
Robert Lowndes (Crozer Theological por. 
Vacancy not filled 
David S. Schuller, ex officio 


The present membership of the Committee is as follows: 
ee AATS From NCC At large . 


(1970-72) (1970-72) (1970-72) 
3 vacancies to be Ralph E. Glenn Robert Lowndes 
filled by the Bien- — (Disciples of (Baptist, Crozer 
nial’s action. on Christ) Theological Semi- 
Nomination Com- - Olive Mae Mulica nary) 
mittee Report (Episcopal) Allen Smith (UCC, 
, ae '  Wilmina Rowland Yale Divinity 
(United Pres- School)’ 
byterian) Herbert Stroup 
Chairman until (LCA, Lutheran 
April 1970 Theological Semi- 


nary, Gettysburg) 
Diane Bennekamper, 
' (United Method- 
“ist, student at 
Drew Theological 
School) 
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In addition, a Roman Catholic seminary administrator 
will be invited to be a guest for the committee meetings 
in 1971, and another such guest will be invited in 1972. 


II. ACTIVITIES FORESEEN FOR THE NEXT BIENNIUM 


. Workshops for training of financial aid officers, on a 
regional basis, every two years. In this connection, a 
Task Force of experienced financial aid officers will be 
appointed, who are not members of the committee and 
who have participated in recent workshops. The Task 
Force will appraise and evaluate recent workshops and 
suggest program content and structure for the 1971-72 
series. 


. Continued publication of common forms and of the list 
of sources of financial aid, and publicizing them semi- 
annually among the seminaries and denominations. 


III. ‘RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. The Principles 


The committee has continued to work on the Principles 
and will continue to do so in the period ahead. Since 
any such statement is extremely sensitive to changes in 
both theological education and in the field of financial 
aid, we foresee that some changes may be necessary by 
the next biennial meeting. 


At this time we have only one change to recommend, as 
follows: 

Principle 1 
Present form Recommended revision 
The primary purposes of The primary purpose of fi- 
a financial aid program for nancial aid for theological 
theological students are to students is to assist in their 
assist in their educational educational preparation for 
preparation for church oc- ministry, by providing aid 
cupations, and to make to those students who dem- 
possible the enrollment of onstrate financial need. 
promising candidates by 
providing assistance to 
students who demonstrate 
financial need. 
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B. Common Terminology 


We also recommend the approval of a statement of com- 
mon terminology in financial aid for theological stu- 
dents, for further recommendation to theological schools 
for their use (see pp. 67-69). 


C. We also recommend that the question be raised with the 
appropriate group within AATS of the feasibility of 
considering as one of the requirements for AATS- 
accreditation the basic premise of the Principles of Stu- 
dent Financial Aid; namely, that financial aid should be 
based upon demonstrated need. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The Committee is grateful for the appropriation from 
AATS which has enabled it to hold the workshop fee at a 
reasonable level for seminary participants. 

It expresses the hope that AATS will continue its joint 
sponsorship with the National Council of Churches, and its 
support of the Committee’s work in the service of theologi- 
eal education. 

WILMINA ROWLAND, Chairman 


RoBeRT E. BROADWELL, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE BLACK RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


The Committee on the Black Religious Experience has 
met four times during the last biennium. At its first meeting 
on June 10, 1969, the committee decided to change its name 
from the Committee on Black Curriculum and Faculty to 
the present name. This is indicative of the committee’s belief 
that the scope of its task was much wider than the original 
name indicated. We believe that if the AATS is to relate 
significantly to. the experience of Black Christians, histori- 
cally and contemporaneously, much more than attention to 
curriculum and faculty is required. 

In addition, the committee wishes to refute emphatically 
the rather widely held notion that the attention of educa- 
tional institutions to the Black religious experience is a 
temporary phenomenon. Apparently, a good many educators 
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see the demand for the inclusion of Black Studies in theo- 
logical curricula as a passing fancy that sooner or. later 
will fade. While it may be true that some facets of this 
emphasis may eventually prove unnecessary, the larger 
truth is that theological schools must never again be guilty 
of the gross neglect of and indifference toward the life and 
work of Black churches which has marked the past history 
of American theological education. Rather than a tempo- 
rary fad, Black studies properly carried on represents a 
major new ingredient in the reflection, study, and work of 
all seminaries. 


The work of the committee has revolved around two 
things: (1) the definition of the scope of the Black religious 
experience in relation to theological education; and (2) an 
attempt to discover ways in which financial support for 
new programs aimed at improving that relationship can 
be developed. Unfortunately, we have been far more suc- 
cessful to date in the former than in the latter. This is due 
in part to the fact that the committee was appointed and 
organized: somewhat late in the first half of the biennium 
and therefore did not have very much time to work at its 
second task. 


The major achievements of the committee in this bien- 
nium are three-fold: (1) the successful promotion of a 
meeting at Howard University in February 1970 which 
brought together nearly four hundred faculty, administra- 
tors, and students for a three-day session on the Black reli- 
gious experience and theological curricula. The speeches 
from that meeting were printed as the Spring issue of 
Theological Education and should be useful in opening some 
insights into the nature of the task in each discipline of the 
curriculum. 


(2) The committee itself set out to delineate what is the 
full scope of the task of seminaries in a booklet that was 
published as the Supplement to the Spring issue of Theo- 
logical Education, entitled, “The Black Religious Experience 
and Theological Education for the Seventies.” This booklet 
is concerned with the purpose of Black studies; student re- 
cruitment, admissions and financial aid; curriculum and 
field experiences; Black faculty production and support; 
some possible areas for new research; and placement. It’is 
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intended to be a comprehensive guide to all seminaries con- 
cerned about this issue. It is also the first attempt of any 
professional discipline to define the issue comprehensively. 


(3) The committee is concerned that a way be found to 
carry on its work with some degree of permanence. With 
that in mind, it has made known to the AATS Executive 
Committee and staff its desire that a person be employed 
full time to be the catalyst around which new programs and 
initiatives may develop. The Executive Committee respond- 
ed by arranging to secure one-fourth of the time of the 
committee chairman for the period July 1, 1970, to June 30, 
1971. It is hoped that by the end of that period a full-time 
person can be added to the AATS staff and adequate finan- 
cial support secured for his activities. 

The introduction to the Supplement to Theological Edu- 
cation mentioned above pinpoints ten locations as prime 
centers to deal comprehensively with the Black religious 
experience plus five other possible locations. One of the 
tasks of the committee and its staff next year will be to 
initiate discussions in all of the places spotlighted, particu- 
larly those which are now at only initial development of 
Black studies. In addition, the committee will concentrate 
on trying to develop new sources of funding for such centers 
as they develop their own program ideas. Finally, the com- 
mittee will be attempting to keep member schools informed 
of new developments in the field and instituting such new 
research as is possible given the availability of funds and 
personnel. 

All of this presupposes that the AATS will renew its own 
commitment to this issue. It is the wholehearted recom- 
mendation of the committee itself that this biennial meeting 
reaffirm its support of the committee and that the Executive 
Committee be given the authority to reappoint or modify 
the membership thereof for the next biennium. 


CHARLES SHELBY ROOKS, Chairman 
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FINAL REPORT: THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
PROFESSIONAL DOCTORATE AS A FIRST 
THEOLOGICAL DEGREE 


The biennial meeting of the AATS in St. Louis, June 10- 
13, 1968, authorized the appointment of a special committee 
“to investigate the question as to whether the Association 
as a whole should recommend a change from the B.D. degree 
to a professional doctorate as a first theological degree” 
(see Bulletin 28, p. 90). 


Such a committee was appointed by the president under 
the preceding mandate. The committee consisted of Vitus 
E. Bucher, Dean, St. John’s University School of Divinity; 
Charles M. Cooper, President, Pacific Lutheran Theological 
Seminary; Charles U. Harris, Dean and President, Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary; Gordon E. Jackson, Dean, 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary; Duke K. McCall, Presi- 
dent, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary; Joseph C. 
McLelland, Professor, McGill University Faculty of Divin- 
ity; Ronald E. Osborn, Dean, Christian Theological Semi- 
nary; Joseph D. Quillian, Jr., Dean, Perkins School of 
Theology; Fred R. Stair, Jr., President, Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia; Krister Stendahl, Dean, Harvard 
Divinity School and chairman of the committee. In the 
second year of the work of the committee, Dean John 
Hidenschink of St. John’s University School of Divinity 
succeeded Vitus E. Bucher. 


By mid-October 1969 the committee circulated its pre- 
liminary report; asked for and received comments from 
member schools; by February 28, 1970, held 10 hearings on 
a regional basis (some delegations from the member schools 
included alumni and students); and solicited additional 
reactions from denominational officials and groups of clergy. 


Through these procedures the committee has received 
extremely varied, even contradictory responses to its pre- 
liminary report. We note especially the view seriously voiced 
by some students in sharp criticism of the AATS spending 
time, effort, and funds on questions of degree nomenclature 
in a time when “the world is burning at the doorstep of 
the seminary.” We recognize such indignation against status 
games and status considerations and we declare that experi- 
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ments with theological education free from the strictures 
and prestige of academic degrees are welcome within the 
AATS. 

We believe that the recommendations of our final report 
—while guided by a sense of relative justice as to nomen- 
clature within American education — signal a move long 
overdue toward truly professional programs in the practice 
of ministry in church, community, and society. 


THE FUTURE OF M.DIV. PROGRAMS AND THE 
DISCONTINUATION OF B.D. NOMENCLATURE 


We have become convinced that the M.Div. should remain 
as a recognized degree for candidates for ministry. We 
anticipate that this degree will be offered both by schools 
that decide not to offer a professional doctorate and by some 
schools that will offer such a doctorate. 

We are also convinced that the nomenclature Bachelor of 
Divinity (B.D.) should be discontinued. We affirm the ten- 
dency in American education and culture by which a bache- 
lor’s degree is understood as the basis for graduate studies, 
academic or professional, and that professional fields with a 
B.A. prerequisite continue with masters’ and doctors’ de- 
grees. We accept the pattern by which “bachelor” is, de 
facto, the term by which a student is declared ready to 
embark on graduate work, and that work in graduate 
schools be distinguished by masters’ and doctors’ degrees. 

We note that such a development is consonant with the 
views of national educational agencies as they have ex- 
pressed a concern for consistency in degree nomenclature. 


THE PROFESSIONAL DOCTORATE (D.MIN.) 


Recommendation I 


We recommend and encourage the member schools to 
move toward the establishment of programs for a profes- 
sional doctorate (D.Min.) provided that their academic and 
other educational resources warrant such a development 
according to the following sections on provisional guide- 
lines, content, and standards. 


A. Professional guidelines 
We offer the following guidelines for such a degree: 
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1. The D.Min. is thought of as a program with its own 
integrity, built on an A.B. degree. 


2. A truly professional degree program as envisaged 
for the D.Min. could hardly be achieved by just rais- 
ing the standards of supervision and integration of 
field education and/or internships, or by adding such 
dimensions to the traditional disciplines of theologi- 
cal curriculum. Such developments would only lead 
to an undesirable lengthening of the period of studies 
when higher education faces the need of more effi- 
cient use of precious time, and when the morale and 
ethos of graduate studies call for measures that 
speed up rather than delay professional maturation 
and responsibility. We warn against the mere length- 
ening of time as a road to academic and professional 
seriousness. 


3. The D.Min. degree should be structured on the basis 
of the needs of the ministry rather than simply on 
the coverage of traditional theological disciplines. In 
that sense the D.Min. is not a “degree in theology” 
but one for the practice of ministry. 


4, It is equally clear that such a doctorate should not 
be patterned on existing Ph.D.’s or other doctoral 
programs in religion, but rather on the emerging 
competencies needed for the professional practice of 
ministry. 


B. Content 


The D.Min. would not necessarily entail greater special- 
ization; rather, it would encourage general professional 
competence as made possible by all or some of the fol- 
lowing components and/or relationships: 


1. a methodology by which such disciplines as biblical 
studies, history, and-theology are seen as nuclear to, 
and therefore informative of, the practice of minis- 
try; 


2. competencies in the practice of ministry, such as 
preaching, teaching, pastoral care, worship, church 
administration, and other professional skills ; 
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3. experiential learning like that gained in field edu- 
cation and/or an internship year under the joint 
supervision of the theological school and adjunct 
professors in the field (pastors, etc.) ; 


4. field assignments in both church and nonchurch set- 
tings (e.g., community organizations), under joint 
supervision, for the purpose of developing insight, 
skill, and methodology for the better practice of min- 
istry ; 


5. colloquia focused on the practice of ministry which 
would become integrative for the entire curriculum; 


6. independent studies encouraging students to follow 
up their own leads from earlier curricular or field 
education experiences; and 


7. interdisciplinary learning, especially the dialog bhe- 
tween disciplines of theology and the human sciences 
and other secular fields. 


The content of D.Min. programs must not be more of the 
same. It should include boundary experiences and theo- 
logical reflection in which students bring together in a 
focused and competent way their theologically profes- 
sional education. 


Although this degree may require four academic years 
or théir equivalent, the level of academic and profes- 
sional competence and not simply fixed time require- 
ments should be determinative. 


C. Standards 


1. Statement of purpose: Each school should state the 
purpose of its professional doctorate and the way 
or ways by which it intends to accomplish that pur- 
pose. This will encourage both flexibility and exper- 
imentation. 


2. Admission: Admission to the professional doctorate 
should be on the basis of assessment of academic and 
professional qualifications showing high potential for 
ministry. These qualifications might include such 
criteria as (a) grade point average of 3.0 or higher 
on a 4-point scale; (b) other standard evaluations; 
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(c) the concept of ‘admission to candidacy” after a 
year or more in seminary as is now the practice in 
some schools. 


3. Faculty: We recognize that a crucial difficulty in 
any move toward a professional doctorate may be 
that most of the teaching faculty have earned Ph.D. 
degrees in various fields, but that professional edu- 
cation challenges the teacher to do something other | 
than he himself did in his studies or is doing in his 
teaching and research. We expect the faculties that 
consider a D.Min. program to face this issue and 
meet this challenge creatively and with enthusiasm. 
Thus, a D.Min. program will require (a) a sufficient 
number of faculty members devoted to interdisciplin- 
ary teaching oriented toward a professional practice ; 
and (b) a significant and integrated role given to 
teachers and supervisors based in the actual practice 
of ministry. 


4, Library: Adequate library holdings are required not 
only in the core areas of theology but also in the 
professional area of ministry and related subjects. 


RELATIONS TO OTHER STUDY PROGRAMS 
A. A nonprofessional master’s degree 


We recognize the place within seminary education for a 
nonprofessional degree. A growing number of students 
find seminary education significant as preparation for 
various careers for which theological knowledge and 
perspective are important. We recognize the need for 
programs leading toward a Master of Arts in Religious 
or Theological Studies (M.A.) or a Master of Theolog- 
ical Studies (M.T.S.). Normally, this degree would re- 
quire two academic years beyond the A.B., although well- 
qualified students may earn the degree in less time. 
Students in this degree program might opt for field edu- 
cation and some courses pertaining to professional skills. 
However, this degree should be considered as insufficient 
preparation for professional ministry, and it should not 


be granted as a degree en route to the D.Min. (or M. 
Div.). 
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B. Programs beyond the D.Min. 


We suggest that beyond the D.Min. further programs of 
formal study should be more specific and specialized and 
properly related to professional issues, projects, and 
problems. For such continued work—be it in full resi- 
dence or as part of continuing education—we recognize 
the variety of possibilities, with each school free to 
select the option(s) best suited to its responsibilities and 
resources. 


1. Nondegree programs in continuing education: We 
commend carefully worked out programs of continu- 
ing education not leading to further degrees but per- 
haps recognized by such bodies as the Academy of 
Parish Clergy, The Association for Clinical Pastoral 
Education, the Action Training Coalition, the Society 
for the Advancement of Continuing Education for 
Ministry, or the denominations. 


2. Degree programs: We recognize degree programs in 
academic or professional] specialization leading to the 
licentiate or master’s degree (S.T.L., S.S.L., J.C.L., 
Th.M., S.T.M., [M.A.*]) and to the doctorate 
(S/1.D e625. Dina) C. DAs Th. Dijel Ph, D;*)]), such: pro- 
grams geared either for research and teaching or for 
specialized competence in ministerial practice. 


We are keenly aware of the fact that many holders of 
the B.D. degree have profited from the studies and the 
incentive of a Th.M. or S.T.M. degree beyond the B.D. 
We are also aware of the lasting significance of the 
Th.D. and other doctoral degrees. It could be that the 
incentive for the Th.M., S.T.M., or licentiate would 
lessen once a D.Min. has become a recognized degree for 
ordination. We note, however, that further degrees 
should be defined as specialized and as containing ele- 
ments of independent research. 


*In seminaries entitled by charter to grant such degrees. 
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PROVISION FOR GRADUATES NOW HOLDING 
B.D., M.DIv., OR EQUIVALENT DEGREES 


Recommendation II 


We recommend that a seminary granting the profession- 
al doctorate develop procedures whereby its graduates now 
holding a B.D., M.Div., or equivalent degree may qualify 
for the doctorate. 


We recognize the inevitability of much variation in the 
extent to which previous work will approach a given semi- 
nary’s requirements for the D.Min. The emphasis should 
fall on means of measuring academic and professional com- 
petence and the capacity for responsible critical reflection 
on and evaluation of the graduate’s ministerial practice. 
While disapproving of simple retroactivity in exchanging 
the doctorate for an earlier divinity degree, the Association 
encourages that the D.Min. be made available in accordance 
with its standards both for the sake of upgrading profes- 
sional competence and as a matter of equity. 


Implementation of this recommendation should take ac- 
count of the following principles: 


1. that schools spell out their requirements for confer- 
ring the D.Min. on their graduates; 


2. that the emphasis fall on the demonstration of pro- 
fessional competence and current knowledge in theo- 
logical studies; 

3. that a variety of institutions (e.g., clinical settings, 
university programs, urban training centers, a cluster 
of pastoral situations competently Supervised) be 
utilized ; 

4, that churches and other institutions employing min- 


isters be encouraged to grant such study leaves as may 
be necessary ; 


5. that the educational costs for such programs of up- 


dating be shared by the ministers and their churches; 
and 


6. that schools limit enrollment to manageable propor- 
tions and so spread out over a period of time the 
number of men accepted in such programs. 
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Recommendation III 


We recommend that the Association redraft the Standards 
for Accrediting by 1972, to provide for the following: 


1. accreditation of degree programs within schools (and 
not only accreditation of schools) ; 


2. assistance to schools in their definition of purpose; 


3. encouragement for experimentation in curriculum and 
method; 


4, development of more satisfactory criteria of excellence 
and for the evaluation of educational achievement; 
and 


5. satisfactory guidelines for preseminary studies and 
their integration with the theological curriculum. 


NOMENCLATURE 


There was a clear preference in the committee and in 
the hearings for calling the professional doctoral degree 
the Doctor of Ministry (D.Min.). 


KRISTER STENDAHL, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. President: The Committee on Resolutions, consisting 
of Professor Eric G. Jay, President Wayne K. Clymer, and 
President Richard A. Hill, reauests the Association to 
adopt the following resolution: 

Be it resolved, that the members of this Association 
express their warm appreciation to the School of Theology 
at Claremont for the generous hospitality which we have 
received during the 27th Biennial Meeting. We especially 
thank President Gordon E. Michalson, Dean F. Thomas 
Trotter, their colleagues and the students who have 
worked with them, for the excellent arrangements they 
have made for our meetings in this very lovely setting, 
our accommodations and meals, and for the local trans- 
portation of many of us. 

That we express our thanks to our most effective pre- 
siding officers, President Arthur McKay and Vice-Presi- 
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dent Oswald Bronson, who were both generous in grant- 
ing time to those who expressed their wish to speak and 
quick to sense when the meeting was ready to vote on a 
question; and our appreciation of the services of our 
Secretary, President Frederick Whittaker, and our Treas- 
urer, Dean Gene Newberry. 


That we record our deep appreciation of the magnifi- 
cent presidential address by which President Arthur Mc- 
Kay set the guidelines for much that we believe has been 
achieved in this biennial meeting; and our gratitude to 
Dean F. Thomas Trotter, President Richard Hill, and 
President Allix B. James who led our prayers each morn- 
ing, to Professor Thomas C. Campbell for his masterly 
analysis of a case study of a Black Power incident, to Dr. 
Shelby Rooks and Dean Krister Stendahl for their lucid 
presentations of the reports respectively of the Committee 
on Black Religious Experience and Theological Education 
and the Committee on the Professional Doctorate as a 
First Theological Degree. In naming these we are not 
unmindful of the contributions made to the efficiency of 
our meetings by those who presented other important 
reports and who led the discussion groups which did much 
to inform us and clarify our thinking on the more urgent 
matters on our agenda. We have also valued both the pres- 
ence of student representatives and the comments they 
have conveyed to us through the Student Panel. 


That we second also our sincere gratitude to the asso- 
ciation’s permanent staff members, Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler, 
Dr. David 8. Schuller, Mrs. Charlotte Thompson, and Mrs. 
Martha Bookwalter. Their careful preparation of the 
materials for this meeting, their friendliness and many 
kindnesses remind us once more how much the Associa- 
tion owes to these devoted servants of excellence in theo- 
logical education. 
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Il. MEMBERS, OFFICERS, COMMISSIONS 
ACCREDITED MEMBERS 


Accredited members are those schools recommended by the Com- 
mission on Accrediting after due examination of their academic stand- 
ards in the light of the Association’s standards for accrediting and 
elected by the Association. 


The letter “N” appended to the name and address of an institution 
with a number following refers to a notation for the meaning of 
which the list on pp. 34-88 may be consulted (see Bulletin 29). 


The list of accredited seminaries is subject to change semiannually. 
The accredited members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, as of December, 1970, are as follows: 


American Baptist Seminary of the West: 
Berkeley, California campus 
Covina, California campus 


Anderson College School of Theology, Anderson, Indiana 
N6.3, 9.2 


Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Mas- 
sachusetts N9.1 


Aquinas Institute School of Theology, Dubuque, Iowa N10.1, 
11.1, 12.1, 12.8 


Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Kentucky 

Ashland Theological Seminary, Ashland, Ohio N1.6, 3.3, 4.2 
Provisional until December 1971 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 

Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 

Bethany Theological Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 

Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Bexley Hall, Rochester, New York N9.1 

Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts N11.1 

Brite Divinity School of Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan N5.3, 
9.3 

Candler School of Theology of Emory University, Atlanta, 


Georgia 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, ensha 
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(Chicago) Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, Illinois 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California 

(Claremont) School of Theology, Claremont, California 
N11.1 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Illinois N4.6 

Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver, Col- 
orado 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Rochester, New York 

Drew University Theological School, Madison, New Jersey 

Duke University Divinity School, Durham, North Carolina 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri 

Emmanuel College of Victoria University, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada N12.8 

Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, 
Texas 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, Ohio 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California N3.5, 
HO, 11.8 

Garrett Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. N10.2 

(Gettysburg) Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Mill Valley, 
California N1.1 

Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, Hamilton, Massa- 
chusetts 

Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana: N4.7 

Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, California 
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Hamma School of Theology, Springfield, Ohio 

Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut 
N10.1 

Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Howard University School of Religion, Washington, D.C. 

lliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado 

Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia 
N11.4 

Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada N5.3, 7.4, 9.2 

Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Lexington Theological Seminary, Lexington, Kentucky 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina 

Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, New York N9.1 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ilinois 

McGill University Faculty of Religious Studies, Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada N1.1 

McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 

Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Illinois N9.2, 11.1 

Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart, Indiana 

Methodist Theological School in Ohio, Delaware, Ohio N6.3 

Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
N9.2 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin N9.1 

Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri 
N4.7 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, 
Louisiana N6.3, 10.3 


New York Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. N9.2 
Status under review. School undergoing process of 


redefining its program. 


North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota N3.2, 4.5, 4.7 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 

North Park Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 
N4.5, 6.2, 9.1 | 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 

Perkins School of Theology of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas 

(Philadelphia) Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Philadelphia) Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania N7.1, 9.1 

Phillips University Graduate Seminary, Enid, Oklahoma 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Presbyterian School of Christian Education, Richmond, 
Virginia N1.5 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

Regis College, Willowdale, Ont., Canada 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, New York 


St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Overbrook, Pennsylvania 
NSS, 4.8 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachusetts 


St. John’s University School of Divinity, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota 


St. Louis University School of Divinity, St. Louis, Missouri 
N3.3, 4.5, 7.1, 9.1 Provisional until December 1972 

St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio N9.1, 11.6 

St. Meinrad School of Theology, St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Saint Paul School. of Theology Methodist, Kansas City, 
Missouri 


St. Thomas Theological Seminary, Denver, Colorado 


San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 
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Seventh-day Adventist Theological: Seminary of Andrews 
University, Berrien Springs, Michigan N4.7 


Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 


Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Texas 


Trinity College Faculty of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
N91, 9.23.9.38,,12,8 


Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Richmond, Vir- 
_ ginia 

United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 


United Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities, New 
Brighton, Minnesota N11.6 


University of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois 
N2.4, 11.1 


University of Dubuque Theological Seminary, Dubuque, 
Iowa 


University of the South School of Theology, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee 


Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 

(Virginia) Protestant Episcopal] Theological Seminary in 
Virginia, Alexandria, Virginia 

Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 

Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C. 

Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan 

Weston College School of Theology, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

Woodstock College, New York, New York 

Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Associate members are those institutions in the United States and 
Canada, which, although not accredited, have met the conditions: pre- 
scribed by the Association, have been proposed for associate member- 
ship by the Executive Committee, and have been elected by the 
Association. Those conditions are listed on pp. 3 (see Bulletin 29). 

The letter “N” appended to the name and address of an institution 
with a number following refers to a notation for the meaning of 
which the list on pp. 32-33 may be consulted. 

The list of associate members of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, as of December, 1970, is as follows: 

*Qualified for “Preaccreditation Category” with H.E.W. 

Acadia Divinity College of Acadia University, Wolfville, 
N.S., Canada N3.2 

Anglican Theological College of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada N2.1, 3.1 

Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine N3.3 

Baptist Missionary Association Theological Seminary, Jack- 
sonville, Texas N3.1 

“Bellarmine School of Theology, Chicago, Illinois 

Catholic Seminary Foundation of Indianapolis (formerly St. 
Maur’s), Indiana N3.1 

“Catholic Theological Union, Chicago, Illinois 

Catholic University of America School of Theology, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Earlham School of Religion, Richmond, Indiana 

Emmanuel School of Religion, Milligan College, Tennessee 

Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Carolina 

Evangelical Congregational School of Theology, Myerstown, 
Pennsylvania N3.1 

Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Los Angeles, California; New York, 
New York; Jerusalem, Israel 

Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School, Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury, North Carolina 
Nae 

Huron College Faculty of Theology, London, Ont., Canada 
N2.1, 3.1 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, New Jersey 


Immaculate Conception Seminary School of Theology, Con- 
ception, Missouri 


*Jesuit School of Theology at Berkeley (formerly Alma Col- 
lege, Los Gatos), California 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 

Lincoln Christian Seminary, Lincoln, Illinois 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 

*Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Pennsylvania 

*Memphis Theological Seminary, Memphis, Tennessee 

Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, Fresno, California 

Missouri School of Religion, Columbia, Missouri N2.1 

Mount Angel Seminary, St. Benedict, Oregon 

*Mount Saint Alphonsus Seminary, Esopus, New York 

*Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary of the West, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Oblate College of the Southwest, San Antonio, Texas 

Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce, Ohio N2.1 

Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N.S., Canada 

Pope John XXIII National Seminary, Weston, Massa- 
chusetts N3.2 

Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ont., Canada 

Reformed Theological Seminary, Jackson, Mississippi 

St. Augustine’s Seminary, Scarborough, Ont., Canada 

*St, Francis Seminary, Loretto, Pennsylvania 

St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

St. John’s Provincial Seminary, Plymouth, Michigan 

St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, California N5.2 

St. John Vianney Seminary, East Aurora, New York N3.1 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, New York 

St. Leonard College, Dayton, Ohio 

*St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois 

*St, Mary’s Seminary and University, School of Theology, 
Baltimore, Maryland Bite 


*St. Patrick’s Seminary—Theologate, Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia 


St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 
St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alta., Canada N2.1, 3.1 
St. Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


*St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, Crestwood, 
New York 


Seminario Episcopal del Caribe, Carolina, Puerto Rico N3.3 
Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Albany, New York 
Seminary of St. Vincent de Paul, Boynton Beach, Florida 


Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, 
New York 


Starr King School for the Ministry, Berkeley, California 
Sulpician Seminary of the Northwest, Kenmore, Washington 


Swedenborg School of Religion, Newton, Massachusetts 
N2.1 


Talbot Theological Seminary, LaMirada, California 
Toronto School of Theology, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield, Illinois 


Union College of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
N3.1 


*University of St. Michael’s College Faculty of Theology, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


University of St. Thomas School of Theology, Houston, 
Texas 


University of Winnipeg Faculty of Theology, Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada N2.1 


*Virginia Union University School of Theology, Richmond, 
Virginia 


*Washington Theological Coalition, Silver Spring, Maryland 
Waterloo Lutheran Seminary, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 
Western Evangelical Seminary, Portland, Oregon 
Winebrenner Theological Seminary, Findlay, Ohio N2.1 
Wycliff College, Toronto, Ont., Canada N3.2 
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American Association of Theological Schools 
in the U.S. and Canada 


Membership List 
ACCREDITED MEMBERS 


Accredited members are those schools recommended by the Com- 
mission on Accrediting after due examination of their academic stand- 
ards in the light of the Association’s standards for accrediting and 
elected by the Association. 


The letter “N” appended to the name and address of an institution 
with a number following refers to a notation for the meaning of 
which the list on pp. 34-38 may be consulted (see Bulletin 29). 

The list of accredited seminaries is subject to change semiannually. 
The accredited members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, as of June, 1971, are as follows: 


American Baptist Seminary of the West: 
Berkeley, California campus 
Covina, California campus 

Anderson College School of Theology, Anderson, Indiana 
N6.8, 9.2 

Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Aquinas Institute School of Theology, Dubuque, Iowa N10.1, 
11.1,.12.1,:12:8 

Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Kentucky 

Ashland Theological Seminary, Ashland, Ohio N1.6, 3.8, 4.2 
Provisional until December 1971 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 

Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 

Bethany Theological Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 

Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Bexley Hall, Rochester, New York 

Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts N10.3 

Brite Divinity School of Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan N5.83, 
9.3 

Candler School of Theology of Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas 
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(Chicago) Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, Illinois 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California 

(Claremont) School of Theology, Claremont, California 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Illinois N4.6 

Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver, Col- 
orado 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Rochester, New York 

Drew University Theological School, Madison, New Jersey 

Duke University Divinity School, Durham, North Carolina 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri 

Emmanuel College of Victoria University, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada 

Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, 
Texas 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, Ohio 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California N3.5, 
4.5, 11.8 

Garrett Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. N10.2 

(Gettysburg) Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Mill Valley, 
California N1.1 


Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, Hamilton, Massa- 
chusetts 


Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana N4.7 
Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, California 
Hamma School of Theology, Springfield, Ohio 
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— Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut 
10.1 


Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Howard University School of Religion, Washington, D.C. 
Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado 


Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia 
N11.4 


Jesuit School of Theology at Berkeley, California N5.1 


Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada N5.3, 7.4, 9.2 

Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Lexington Theological Seminary, Lexington, Kentucky 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina 

Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Pennsylvania 
No, LLU lot 

Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, New York N9.1 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

McGill University Faculty of Religious Studies, Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada N1.1 

McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 

Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Illinois N11.1 

Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart, Indiana 

Methodist Theological School in Ohio, Delaware, Ohio N6.3 

Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
N9.2 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin N9.1 

Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri 
N4.7 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, 
Louisiana N6.3, 10.3 


New York Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. N4.1, 9.2 
Status under review. First degree no longer offered. 
School undergoing process of redefinition of program. 

North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota N4.5, 4.7 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Oak Brook, Illinois 

North Park Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 
N4.5, 6.2, 9.1 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 

Perkins School of Theology of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas N10.3 

(Philadelphia) Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

(Philadelphia) Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania N7.1, 9.1 (building) 

Phillips University Graduate Seminary, Enid, Oklahoma 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Presbyterian School of Christian Education, Richmond, 
Virginia N1.5 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

Regis College, Willowdale, Ont., Canada 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, New York 


St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Overbrook, Pennsylvania 
N83; 4.8 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachusetts 


St. John’s University School of Divinity, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota 


St. Louis University School of Divinity, St. Louis, Missouri 
N3.3, 4.5, 7.1, 9.1 Provisional until December 1972 
St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio N9.1, 11.6 


St. Mary’s Seminary and University, School of Theology, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


St. Meinrad School of Theology, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
St, Patrick’s Seminary Theologate, Menlo Park, California 
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Saint Paul School of Theology Methodist, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

St. Thomas Theological Seminary, Denver, Colorado 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary of Andrews 
University, Berrien Springs, Michigan N4.7 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Trinity College Faculty of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
NGL, 92, 9.3, 12.8 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 

United Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities, New 
Brighton, Minnesota N11.6 

University of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois 

University of Dubuque Theological Seminary, Dubuque, 
lowa 

University of the South School of Theology, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee 

Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 

(Virginia) Protestant Episcopal] Theological Seminary in 
Virginia, Alexandria, Virginia 

Virginia Union University School of Theology, Richmond, 
Virginia N4.1, 4.2, 4.3, 7.8. Provisional until June 1973 
as a participating member of the Richmond Theological 
Center. 

Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 

Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C. 

Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan 

Weston College School of Theology, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

Woodstock College, New ore New York 

Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Associate members are those institutions in the United States and 
Canada, which, although not accredited, have met the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Association, have been proposed for associate member- 
ship by the Executive Committee, and have been elected by the 
Association. Those conditions are listed on p. 3 (see Bulletin 29). 


The letter “N’ appended to the name and address of an institution 
with a number following refers to a notation for the meaning of 
which the list on pp. 32-33 may be consulted. 


The list of associate members of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, as of June, 1971, is as follows: 


*Qualified for “Preaccreditation Category” with H.E.W. 

Acadia Divinity College of Acadia University, Wolfville, 
N.S., Canada N3.2 

Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine N3.3 

Baptist Missionary Association Theological Seminary, Jack- 
sonville, Texas N3.1 


“Bellarmine School of Theology, Chicago, Illinois 


Catholic Seminary Foundation of Indianapolis, Indiana 
N3.1 


*Catholic Theological Union, Chicago, Illinois 

Catholic University of America School of Theology, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Earlham School of Religion, Richmond, Indiana 

Eastern Mennonite Seminary, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Emmanuel School of Religion, Milligan College, Tennessee 

Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Carolina 


Evangelical Congregational School of Theology, Myerstown, 
Pennsylvania N3.1 


Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

*Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Los Angeles, California; New York, 
New York; Jerusalem, Israel 

*Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School, Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts 


Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury, North Carolina 
N8.2 


Huron College Faculty of Theology, London, Ont., Canada 
N2a 3 


Taareeenlere Conception Seminary, Darlington, New Jersey 
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Immaculate Conception Seminary School of Theology, Con- 
ception, Missouri 


*Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 
Lincoln Christian Seminary, Lincoln, Illinois 


Lutheran Theological Seminary, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
*Memphis Theological Seminary, Memphis, Tennessee 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, Fresno, California 
Missouri School of Religion, Columbia, Missouri N2.1 
Mount Angel Seminary, St. Benedict, Oregon 

*Mount Saint Alphonsus Seminary, Esopus, New York 

*Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary of the West, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Newman Theological College, Edmonton, Alta., Canada 
Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Oblate College of the Southwest, San Antonio, Texas 

Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce, Ohio N2.1 

Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N.S., Canada 


Pope John XXIII National Seminary, Weston, Massa- 
chusetts N3.2 


Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ont., Canada 
Reformed Theological Seminary, Jackson, Mississippi 

St. Augustine’s Seminary, Scarborough, Ont., Canada 
*St. Francis Seminary, Loretto, Pennsylvania 

St, Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

St. John’s Provincial Seminary, Plymouth, Michigan 

St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, California N5.2 

St. John Vianney Seminary, East Aurora, New York 

*St, Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, New York 
St, Leonard College, Dayton, Ohio 

*St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois 
*St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul,, Minnesota 

St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alta., Canada N2.1, 3.1 


*St. Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
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*St, Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, Crestwood, 
New York 


Seminario Episcopal del Caribe, Carolina, Puerto Rico N3.3 
*Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Albany, New York 
Seminary of St. Vincent de Paul, Boynton Beach, Florida 


Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, 
New York 


SS. Cyril & Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Michigan 
Starr King School for the Ministry, Berkeley, California 
Sulpician Seminary of the Northwest, Kenmore, Washington 


Swedenborg School of Religion, Newton, Massachusetts 
N2.1 


Talbot Theological Seminary, LaMirada, California 
Toronto School of Theology, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
*Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield, Illinois 


“University of St. Michael’s College Faculty of Theology, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


University of St. Thomas School of Theology, Houston, 
Texas 


University of Winnipeg Faculty of Theology, Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada N2.1 


Vancouver School of Theology, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
(formerly Anglican Theological College and Union 
College of B.C.) 


“Washington Theological Coalition, Silver Spring, Maryland 
Waterloo Lutheran Seminary, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 
Western Evangelical Seminary, Portland, Oregon 
Winebrenner Theological Seminary, Findlay, Ohio N2.1 
Wycliff College, Toronto, Ont., Canada N3.2 
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